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How About Your Insurancer 


Fr auest lumberman ought just now to give thought to the 


question of his insurance. This applies to manufacturer 
and dealer with equal force. 


Practically everything one owns, based on present replace- 
ment cost, is worth several times what it was three or four 
years ago. This is true of all buildings and machinery and is 
true of stocks of lumber on the yards and in the sheds. 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 


That the insurable value of a building is its replacement 
value, less reasonable depreciation. 


That under policies of fire insurance covering business 
buildings the assured agrees to carry insurance of not less than 
80 percent of the building’s value (at time of fire) and that 
failure to do this will materially reduce the amount collectible 
in case of loss. 


That it would be wise to have an appraisal made of build- 
ings and stock at their present replacement values and in- 
crease the amount of insurance to conform with these new 
values. 


That unless you know today’s value of your buildings, 
stocks and equipment it is not possible to determine a proper 
amount of fire insurance to carry, and unless such insurance 
is fixed at a proper amount a serious situation will be pre- 
sented in the event of a fire loss: First, a total loss will result 
in loss to the insured of the difference between the amount of 
insurance carried and the cost at present prices of building 
and equipment; second, a partial loss will not be collectible in 
full, as under the terms of the 80 percent co-insurance clause, 
you, the lumberman, may have to stand a considerable propor- 
tion of the loss on account of being under insured. 


These are important things for every lumberman to think 
about. 
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Analysis of Fire Losses During 1918 


Emphasizes Carelessness as Cause 


The monthly bulletin of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for January, ‘‘Safeguarding 
America Against Fire,’’ contains an analysis of 
che loss statisties for 1918. As analyzed by the 
actuarial bureau of the National board the total 
oss showed roundly $283,000,000 as against $231,- 
00,000, for the previous year. Wood construction 
s brought into this analysis as contributory to 
ire only under the head of ‘‘Sparks on Roofs,’’ a 
ause which has progressively decreased since 1916, 
nd in 1918 was responsible for a loss of $6,703,037. 
It is, of course, impossible to tell how many of the 
oofs thus set afire were really of wood shingles, 
iltho the wood shingle is blamed for the entire 
tem. This is, however, only a minor cause of 
ire, being exceeded by the loss thru defective chim- 
neys and flues amounting to $11,985,782; a loss 
f over $16,000,000 thru matches and smoking; a 
ss Of over $12,000,000 from stoves, furnaces and 
ther heating apparatus; a loss of over $20,000,000 
rom explosions; of over $9,000,000 from lightning 
nd over $7,000,000 from sparks from machinery. 

ires from exposure, that is, from sources outside 
le buildings themselves, contributed over $63,- 
‘00,000 to the total loss. These figures, however, 





'0 not indicate what proportion of the loss was in 
rame buildings as compared with other types of 
onstruction. 

The analysis of the actuarial bureau seems to be 
ntended to place the chief emphasis upon careless- 
ness as a cause of fire rather than upon the kinds 
‘ construction in which fire occurs. 


This is, 


of course, entirely proper and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN approves of it. If, however, any particu- 
lar kind of material, such as the wood shingle, is 
to be singled out for special attention, it might 
be well to carry the methods of statistical analysis 
sufficiently far to show exactly how it compares in 
its susceptibility to fire with roll roofing and other 
roofing materials, which apparently have little ad- 
vantage over the wooden shingle in that respect. 


Even Brick Must Be Creosoted 


to Prevent Disintegration 


At the present time something like twelve thou- 
sand dollars is being spent in preservative treat- 
ment of the brick and stone work of the old city 
hall of New York City, and it is somewhat inter- 
esting to know that creosote is the chief preserva- 
tive employed in the treatment. 

The purpose of the preservative is not to guard 
the brick against attacks of insects and fungi, inas- 
much as its chief enemy is another form of organic 
life; namely, mosses and lichens. 

The compound consists of paraffine containing 
creosote, and a certain amount of turpentine is 
used for cutting the creosote so that it will blend 
readily with the paraffine. The application is made 
in the melted condition, and the surfece also is 
heated to facilitate absorption. 

In any event it will be of some interest to lum- 
bermen to know that brick actually requires much 
the same sort of preservative treatment as wood 
in order successfully to resist decay and disintegra- 
tion under the action of the elements. 


What Can Be Accomplished by 
“Build Now” Advertising 


Retail lumbermen generally are keenly aware of 
the need for more houses. Community growth and 
community betterment depend very largely upon 
there being available an ample number of houses 
properly built and properly equipped. Campaigns 
to increase housing facilities are badly needed in 
most cities. 

Yet the retail lumberman who promotes a ‘‘ build 
now’’ campaign has to go about the matter del- 
icately. Building materials, wages of labor, food 
stuffs, in fact everything costs more today than 
ever before. Consequently the people must be con- 
vineed that no selfish interest is back of a ‘‘ build 
now’? campaign. 

In order to promote a build now campaign suc- 
cessfully it is essential that the active assistance of 
all the merchants and professional men of a city 
be secured. Such assistance can be secured by ju- 
dicious advertising, by personal touch and by put- 
ting the facts up to the people in a clear and com- 
prehensive manner. As an example of what can be 
done in this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
desires to cite the case of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Il. 

Thomas D. Vredenburgh II, of that company 
writes: ‘‘I am pleased to report that, while we 
went ahead for about sixty years without any ad- 
vertising, we readily now see the benefits from ad- 
vertising and are following up last year’s campaign 
with a little campaign.’’ Some of the details of 
this year’s campaign were printed on pages 56 and 
57 of the Feb. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. This advertising is given over largely to set- 
ting forth the necessity for more homes for Spring- 
field, if that city is to take its place among the 
other growing cities of the State and to maintain 
the position already won. In his letter Mr. Vreden- 
burgh gives the results of the company’s advertis- 
ing, which best give evidence of the value of ad- 
vertising by retail lumbermen and at the same time 
offer food for thought on the part of other lum- 
bermen. The results as related by Mr. Vreden- 
burgh follow: 

‘Let me add further that our advertising has 
brought the business men and bankers of Spring- 
field to a realization of the facts as they exist re- 
garding the shortage of housing here. During the 


last few days meetings have been held by leading 
business men (other than building material men) 
with the view of laying and carrying out some 
definite plans for building a lot of homes here. I 
was asked to act on the committee, but have shown 
the others the advisability of declining. 

**T want this year’s ‘Build Now’ campaign to 
be handled by business men other than building ma- 
terial people; then the program can not be viewed 
as in any way being a lumber selling proposition. 
I feel positive that within the next thirty to sixty 
days the town will begin reaping satisfactory re- 
sults. A definite, businesslike building plan is 
being rapidly gotten under way.’’ 
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Giving a Sugar Coating to 
a Statistical Pill 


There are statisticians, and statisticians. Some 
of their productions read about as interestingly as 
random pages from a telephone directory, while 
there are others who are able to clothe the dry 
statistical bones with suitable upholstery of what 
the newspaper man calls ‘‘human interest stuff.’’ 
Witness the following quotation from a recent is- 
sue of American Forestry: 


The average man sharpens a lead pencil and notes 
the softness of the wood, the ease with which it cuts 
and the smoothness of the sharpened surface; he feels 
the “give” or elasticity of his golf stick as he drives 
the small ball on its course toward the next hole; 
he gazes at the beautiful wavy grain of his highly 
polished desk or table top; but seldom does he stop 
to consider the source of the raw materials, the means 
of utilizing the various woods, or how dependent he is 
upon the forest for the necessities, comforts, and even 
health of his every day existence. He takes the pencil, 
or the golf stock, or the desk as a matter of course, 
along with the other daily conveniences provided, with- 
out stopping to reflect upon what they really repre- 
sent to him in facilitating his day’s work, play, or 
rest, and how inharmonious his work-a-day world 
would be without these indispensable articles of wood. 

Hardly for a moment from the time in the morning 
when Mr. Citizen rolls out of his walnut four-poster 
on the second floor of his cozy shingled house, sets foot 
on the polished hardwood floor, stubs a toe against the 
rocker of his comfortable armchair and takes his 
razor from its veneered box on the wooden shelf in the 
bathroom, until he tumbles into the same four-poster 
at night does he lose contact with wood in some form 
or other. He may rest his elbows on the breakfast 
table of mahogany from an easy position in his wooden 
chair, while he glances over the headlines of the morn- 
ing paper made of wood pulp. Selecting a cigar from 
the cedar box, which he lights with a match of pine, 
he closes the wooden door behind him as he goes out 
and takes either the plebeian trolley car of wooden 
type, or if he is fortunate enough to own one, a motor 
car, many parts of which are of wood, and so reaches 
his office. Thus it goes all day long—much that he 
touches or employs is of wood. In his office he is 
surrounded by desks, and chairs, and filing cabinets, 
and bookcases made of wood. The surface of the street 
he crosses, dodging heavily laden wagons in his hurry, 
may be paved with wooden blocks. And those same 
heavily laden drays bear merchandise of every sort 
securely contained in wooden boxes and crates. The 
very toothpick he may reflectively stick between his 
lips after luncheon is of wood. All of which brings 
us down to the point where we can seriously consider 
the great value of our forests and their economic im- 
portance to the wealth, independence and prosperity 
of our country. 

That sort of a deft introduction might lead to 
almost anything, and the reader will undoubtedly 
be greatly edified by the further statement that 
the author of this little skit is Franklin H. Smith, 
statistician in forest products for the Forest 
Service, and that he uses it as an introduction to a 
statistical statement which may here be condensed 
down to the facts, that the wood using industries 
in their purchase of raw materials represent 7 per- 
cent of all industry; in the value of their products 
represent 10 percent of total manufactures, and in 
capital invested represent 13 percent of all manu- 


facturing plant investments in the country; while 
their employees represent 19 percent of the total 
number employed in manufactures. 

Possibly Mr. Smith learned how to make sta- 
tistics interesting during his sometime employment 
first as correspondent, and later upon the editorial 
staff, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Prompt Filing of Questionnaire 
Is Again Urged 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is asked, in a com- 
munication signed by Secretary-manager Wilson 
Compton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; and R. B. Goodman, chairman of the 
economics committee of the same organization, to 
‘*emphasize to all engaged in forest industries the 
urgent necessity of making a return of the forest 
industries questionnaire.’’ 

The communication referred to goes on to say 
that E. T. Allen, the National association’s special 
representative in tax matters, has been advised by 
the department of internal revenue that the tax 
payer should ‘‘also file amended returns or claims 
in order to give proper effect to such changes as 
may have been found necessary with respect to 
the earlier years,’’ and that ‘‘such amended re» 
turns or claims should, if possible, be filed before, 
or with, the income tax returns due in March.’’ 

This question was presented by the National 
association to the advisory committee of the Wash- 
ington conference, made up of representatives of 
all the associations and lumber producing regions 
of the country, with the request that it take such 
action as it may deem proper in connection there- 
with: First, to secure from the department of 
internal revenue a definite statement as to the 
necessity for making amended returns, and a for- 
mal ruling with respect thereto; second, to urge 
the advantage, both to the tax payer and to the 
department, of giving the tax payer a verification 
of the questionnaire before asking him to file the 
amended returns; and, third, to urge an allowance 
of at least sixty days after the tax payer receives 
a verification of his questionnaire, for making out 
his amended returns, 

The foregoing does not refer to the return of in- 
come for the year 1919, which must be based upon 
the accounts as corrected by the questionnaire, nor 
does it refer to errors which the tax payer has 
discovered in his accounts (except with respect to 
depletion and depreciation, as established by the 
questionnaire) such as the inventorying of lumber 
on flat rate basis, recently referred to by Mr. 
Allen. 

The communication emphasizes the fact that as 
the questionnaire is the only basis upon which the 
forest products operator can make out his return 
of income for the year 1919, failure to return same 
must redound to the disadvantage of the tax payer. 


Discharged Soldiers Entitled to 
Free Treatment and Care 


It appears from reports reaching the headquar- 
ters of the Public Health Service at Washington 
that many discharged and disabled soldiers appar- 
ently are not aware that Uncle Sam has made full 
provision for all necessary medical, surgical, hos- 
pital and sanatorium care, without a cent of expense 
to the patient. Because of ignorance of the extent 
of the privileges to which they are entitled under 
recent legislation many soldiers are paying for 
medical attention, buying their own artificial limbs, 
or what is far worse, neglecting themselves, altho 
they are entitled to the very best of care and treat- 
ment, and such appliances as their cases may re- 
quire, without cost. 

All that is necessary is for the soldier to apply 
to any of the sixteen regional offices of the United 
States Public Health Service, the locations of 
which he can learn from any postmaster, or he can 
apply thru the American Red Cross or the American 
Legion, which will promptly put him in touch with 
the proper authorities. 

Citizens knowing discharged soldiers needing 
further medical or surgical treatment, or hospital 
or sanatorium care to put them on the road to re- 
stored health and usefulness, will do them a favor 
by informing them of the provisions that have 
been made to that end. 


The Wooden House Is Not Altogether 
Unknown in Europe 


Apparently wooden houses are by no means 
universally unknown abroad as some of our fire 
protection professionals have led us to believe, 
inasmuch as the London Times publishes a con- 
tribution from a Norwegian correspondent which 
says upon this matter: 


The wooden house is a dwelling suitable for all 
climes, but it is naturally important to study the 
climatic conditions in each particular case. It is gen- 
erally admitted that wooden houses form very health- 
ful dwellings and they are not affected by damp and 
chilly weather, like brick houses; they are also clean, 
free from dust and airy. By certain adaptations they 
can be made to meet all contingencies of weather. 

As regards durability, wooden houses can fairly be 
said, after a century’s experience in Norway, to last 
as long as brick, if kept properly in repair. The appre- 
hension commonly prevailing that wooden houses are 
dangerous from the point of view of fire is unfounded, 
as the ceilings, paneling, stairs, doors and windows 
are the same as in brick houses, and consequently the 
risk of fire is practically the same. 

The wooden house industry in Norway after thirty- 
five years’ experience has now developed tu great per- 
fection and the wooden dwelling offers a satisfactory 
solution of the housing problem. 


The Times, of course, publishes this because of 
the increasing interest in wooden houses in Eng- 
land, which we have already reported. 








An Effort to Blindfold Business by Means of Court Aid 


In view of the fact that what is known as the 
‘‘open competition plan’’ of reporting actual 
sales prices, which has been in active use in 
many lines of trade for some six or seven years, 
has been directly approved and indeed advocated 
by Government officials, and has generally been 
considered by lawyers to be not only highly eth- 
ical, but entirely lawful, the bringing of a suit 
against the open competition bureau of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
some of the elements of surprise. However, as 
the proceeding emanates from the Department of 
Justice there is no particular occasion for sur- 
prise. 

The injunction sought in this case asks that 
the defendants be enjoined from printing and 
distributing any further reports of stocks on 
hand, of production or of actual sales, altho the 
compilation and distribution of such statistics 
hitherto have been considered entirely legitimate. 

This is in general thoroly recognized by Ed- 
ward N. Hurley in his book, ‘‘ Awakening of 
Business,’’ written while he was chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In this book he 
does not appear anywhere to discuss the features 
of the open price reporting plan as specifically 
developed; but he does in various places refer 
to the collection of trade statistics as a very de- 
sirable form of association activity. The book 
is prefaced by a letter from the White House, 


signed by President Wilson and addressed to Mr. 
Hurley, endorsing the latter’s suggestion that 
business associations of every sort should be en- 
couraged and is a specific endorsement of a 
speech which Mr. Hurley made at Boston, Mass., 
in 1916. 

Mr. Huriey also prints as an appendix of his 
book a letter written to George K. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, by F. W. Lehmann, an attorney of St. 
Louis, giving his opinion upon the lawful boundary 
of association activities, in which this language 
occurs: 


You have the undoubted right to collect and dis- 
tribute the fullest information you can get of what is 
being done in the lumber field with all details as to 
the amount of production from day to day, the stock 
on hand, prices asked and received etc. * * # 
What is in fact being done each and all have a right to 
know. This is no more than is done every day in the 
market reports of our daily newspapers. * * * The 
lumberman may undoubtedly get like information as 
to his business and may determine his conduct by it. 


It may also be noted in this connection that in 
the ouster suit of the State of Missouri against 
certain members of that association based upon 
the fact that a recommended price list was is- 
sued, the deputy attorney general in his argu- 
ment before the Missouri supreme court stated 
that the association might lawfully under the 


very drastic law of Missouri (which goes farther 
than the Federal law) secure and distribute in- 
formation as to what prices had actually been 
received for lumber in actual sales. His conten- 
tion was, however, that the recommended price 
list while based upon such information did not 
follow it in detail, but included essential mod- 
ifications, the recommended prices being usually 
in excess of prices that had actually been ob- 
tained. 

The open price plan is usually credited to 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, a well known Chicago law- 
yer, whose book, ‘‘The New Competition’’ (pub- 
lished in 1913, and appreciatively reviewed by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), was the first com- 
plete statement of its principles. Mr. Eddy had, 
however, contributed articles to Worlds Work 
prior to that time which had described it in 
considerable detail. 

The open price plan according to this author 
is not intended in any way to stifle or limit com- 
petition, but merely to assist it by making it in- 
telligent. It enables the seller to know what he 


is competing with in those lines of barter where 
the individual transactions are private as dis- 
tinguished from open sales by auction, or upon 
boards of trade, or commercial exchanges. There 
is usually a much greater range in actual prices 
secured because of the fact that the various sell- 
ers, not being in touch with each other, are not 
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informed as to actual price conditions, and this 
ig particularly true of commodities like lumber 
produced under widely different conditions and 
in widely separated regions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not care to 
enter into any argument as to the ethics of this 
plan. It is perfectly obvious that it is in the 
highest interest of the buyer as well as of the 
seller, and in the interest of the community at 
large. It undoubtedly does have an effect in 
stabilizing prices, which is a most desirable ef- 
fect to all concerned. 

As far as the plan itself is concerned, if it is 
inherently illegal then every market in the coun- 
try where goods are openly sold and every store 
in the country where prices are marked in plain 
figures, is also unlawful. It will probably be 
found, however, in the trial of this case that the 
learned Government champions of the public 
weal contend that not the act itself, but its 
basie purpose, controls. They probably will be 
found eloquently pointing out that the prices of 
grain and stock exchanges are public prices as a 
natural result of their method of doing busi- 
ness, and that the sales of lumber also are nat- 
urally private transactions; and that the system 
whereby reports of these sales were gathered and 
distributed were for the purpose of informing the 
lumber seller regarding conditions (so that he 
might make his own price more intelligently) 
and that this effect toward trade publicity was 
therefore an intentional violation of the law ac- 
cording to the attorney general and his asso- 
ciates. 

It is not astonishing that the eve of the Presi- 
dential campaign should witness the development 
of something of this sort. It will be astonishing, 
however, if in the final outcome the contentions 
of the Department of Justice prevail. The open 
price plan as far as is known has not received 
judicial construction, probably for the reason 
that no question of its entire legality. has ever 
before occurred to any one. The lumbermen at- 
tacked in this proceeding will vigorously defend 
themselves, and will have the hearty good wishes 
and sympathy of every American business man 


who has any conception of the importance of 
this issue in relation to the effective codperation 
of men in any line of industry, toward develop- 
ment of sound economic lines with due regard 
for all the parties at interest, including the pub- 
lic. When competition can not be informed and 
intelligent, the competitive principles will cease 
to function. 


Retailers Co-operate in Effort for 
Better Car Supply 


For some time manufacturers in the Pacific 
Northwest, thru the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, have been exerting all the influence at 
their command to secure a better supply of cars 
in which to transport to market the lumber that is 
so badly needed. These efforts as yet have not 
brought the desired results in full measure and the 
situation now has become so acute that the buyers 
and consumers are throwing themselves into the 
fray, as may be noted from the following telegram 
sent this week by the Minneapolis Building Mate- 
rial Exchange to the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Detroit: 

Acting on the belief that the constantly advancing 
prices for lumber are more a reflection of the inade- 
quate shipping facilities than the operation of supply 
and demand; and with the realization that the lumber 
retailer, as the factor nearest the public in the distri- 
bution of lumber, is facing a complex and serious 
situation arising out of: first, the difficulty of getting 
proper assortments of stock; second, the tremendous 
investment required to finance adequate stocks; and, 
third, the possibility of losing consumers’ good will 
on account of the high prices and the necessarily in- 
efficient service—we, the members of the Minneapolis 
Building Material Exchange, submit the following 
recommendations : 

First—That the Government Department of Com- 
merce and the Railroad Administration and the public 
in general should immediately be informed thru every 
possible channel of the following facts: 

(A) That the Pacific Northwest, which supplies a 
large percentage of the lumber requirements of the 
nation, is at the present time and has been for several 
months suffering from a severe car shortage which is 
curtailing production and working a hardship on the 











manufacturer and his employees, wholesaler, retailer 
and the consuming public. 

(B) That this car shortage is entirely to blame for 
the present speculative market and unheard of prices 
of lumber, and is causing the country an economic 
and unnecessary loss of at least $10,000,000 a month. 

(C) That manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
would all prefer a market governed solely by supply 
and demand, which can be brought about only by an 
adequate supply of cars. 

(D) That the Railroad Administration is using 
Northwest lumber in the construction of freight cars 
built at middle western and eastern points, a part of 
which could be built to advantage on the Pacific coast, 
where labor is plentiful and idle, and shipbuilding 
plants have the necessary equipment for the manu- 
facture of freight cars. 

(E) That steel could be shipped to advantage to the 
Pacific coast for the manufacture of freight cars and 
for every car of steel sent west four cars would be 
made available for loading lumber east—two cars to be 
made from the steel shipped, one empty to return and 
one empty saved from loading car material to come 
east. 

We further recommend that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association be asked to co- 
operate in an effort to secure an adequate car supply ; 
and that immediate and continuous action be taken 
by these bodies until the desired result is accom- 
plished. 

Respectfully submitted in a spirit of codperation for 
the best interests of the lumber industry and the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Here is a suggestion worthy the support of deal- 
ers thruout all the territory in which west Coast 
lumber is used. Let the retail distributers, who 
are more closely in touch with the people, get ac- 
tively behind this demand for relief from the car 
shortage that is throttling the very life of the in- 
dustry and preventing the development of com- 
munities and the building of homes; let the interest 
and influence of the retail organizations, the local 
chambers of commerce and other associations be 
enlisted and results must and will follow. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the 
Minneapolis organization upon taking the lead in 
this movement and is certain that if its suggestions 
are carried out early relief will be had from the 
present almost intolerable situation. 
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Business men generally are beginning to take a 
more serious view of the international exchange 
situation and its bearing upon our domestic indus- 
trial activities. Most of our troubles, either actual 
or fancied, have their origin in Europe. The war 
is, of course, primarily responsible for this, but 
we in this country are not free from a share in this 
responsibility. Had we listened thoughtfully to 
the warnings that have come to us from the various 
sources indicating that fundamental combinations 

- were being thrown out of balance by the indul- 
gences of the people, the experiences of the last few 
weeks in the American money market might have 
been avoided, at least to some extent. But human 
nature the world over is the same. The old adage, 
‘*Kasy come, easy go,’’ applies with equal force 
in America, in England, in France and elsewhere in 
the civilized world. 

It seems impossible to check those who in prewar 
periods were inexperienced in handling large in- 
comes and now persistently dissipate their accumu- 
lated war-time profits. These people who have 
made unprecedented profits, whether as wage earn- 
ers or as manufacturers, continue their lavish ex- 
penditures, thereby stimulating demands upon capi- 
tal and expansion in certain lines of business to 
meet an abnormal demand, when the available 
banking funds of the country are limited and in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of legitimate 
business. As a consequence, interest rates advance. 
_ The country, and especially the New York mar- 
ket, may be said to be staggering under the accumu- 
lated burdens and unavoidable mistakes of the last 
five years. The strain which the banks are feeling 
ig a natural consequence. The interior has drawn 
heavily upon New York, because of inadequate 
transportation and slow movements of agricultural 
products to market and because of the disappoint- 
ments in the export demand in some lines. Natu- 
rally, this has forced liquidation in the stock mar- 
ket. That in turn tended to relieve the strain on 
the New York banks. Another cause of financial 
strain is the persistent demand for gold shipments 
to India, South America and elsewhere in payment 
for imports of goods, and doubtless this strain will 
continue if we follow the present custom of selling 
American goods on eredit in South America and 
pay cash for imports. 

It is essential that we finance exports to Europe, 
but at the same time we must realize that with the 
international exchange situation as it now stands 

these exports will be restricted to bare necessities 


such as foodstuffs and raw materials. On the other 
hand, Europe, competing with our domestic manu- 
facturers, will find it advantageous to undersell us 
in this market, relying on the profits to be made 
by paying the manufacturing costs in pound 
sterling at parity, selling the products for dollars, 
and converting the dollars into London exchange 
at the rate of $3.25 or thereabouts for each pound 
sterling. 

There is another phase of the situation to be 
reckoned with. Many of our manufacturers and 
business men, in the middle West especially, were 
lulled into a feeling of security by the thought that 
this country had increased its buying power suffi- 
ciently during the war to absorb practically all our 
production and thus enable us to do without exports 
and still continue on a high production capacity. 
They failed to reckon with the situation on the 
other side of the Atlantic and now are awakening 
to the fact that the European manufacturer has 
nothing with which to pay for raw materials and 
foodstuffs except the products of labor. In other 
words, his accumulation of funds is well nigh ex- 
hausted by the war, his credit strained and he 
must get busy and produce new wealth. 

Necessarily his neighbors are in the same posi- 
tion and must buy conservatively, or at least will 
find themselves compelled so to buy later on when 
they have exhausted their accumulations of war 
profits and deflation sets in. The far sighted Eu- 
ropean manufacturer, however, is looking far ahead 
and is studying international conditions, with the 
result that he is beginning to take advantage of the 
depressed European exchange to add to his profits 
by seeking the American market for his goods. 
The wide difference between the dollar exchange 
and pound sterling and other European exchanges 
offers a magnificent profit to the foreign exporter 
to this market. 


Thus we find the appearance of British made 
knit goods—such as hosiery, underwear and the 
like, and even heavier articles of English manufac- 
ture—in this market to be reckoned with in solv- 
ing our domestic problems. These will become com- 
petitors of American made goods, and with foreign 
exchange on the present unequal basis the foreign 
manufacturer can undersell our own makers in the 
American market at present high prices. But this 
is not all. Some American manufacturers have 


been foreed—by labor conditions, scarcity of raw 
materials, and inadequate transportation facilities 
to bring such materials to their plants—to slow 





down and to attempt to fill their requirements for 
customers by buying foreign made manufactures, 
importing and selling them in this market and re- 
lying on foreign exchange operations to afford them 
a handsome profit. It does not take a prophet to 
forecast what this means if these operations are 
expanded and continue for any considerable length 
of time. 

Obviously, these operations will tend to right the 
unbalanced international exchange situation, but 
meantime they also may force a serious curtailment 
in industrial activities in this country. The situa- 
tion calls for careful handling and deep study 
and for the codperation of all classes of the Amer- 
ican people. It also suggests the advisability of 
conservatism in expenditures, but a wise conserv- 
atism and not a panicky application of the brakes 
on business activities. 

The application of the Federal reserve machine 
to check undue speculation and to contract loans to 
the actual requirements of legitimate business is 
caleulated to bring us to a more rational condition 
and enable the business machinery of the country 
to proceed as the readjustment of prices to a peace 
level goes on. Business men are beginning to real- 
ize, if they have not done so before, that we are 
now in the readjustment stage of the pestwar de- 
velopments. What that stage will bring to us de- 
pends largely on the conservatism and the courage 
of the business element of the country. 


Cool heads and careful study of the develop- 
ments in the individual lines of activity are essen- 
tial. They may derive assurance from the opera- 
tion of the most scientific banking and currency 
system of the world to see them thru, if a conserva- 
tive course be followed. This system worked ad- 
mirably in tiding the country thru the financial 
erisis of the war period, and there is every reason 
to believe that it will work equally well in carrying 
business thru the readjustment period if business 
men and people generally will act conservatively 
and coéperate. 

So far there has been little recession in prices, 
but this is not to be expected to manifest itself 
until a surplus has been created. The creation of 
such surplus, however, with the tremendous ea- 
pacity for production in this country, is not a long 
drawn out process. Evidence of this is found in 
the successful meeting of war demands, when pro- 
duction activities were expanded by leaps and 
bounds and Germany was astounded at the results 
of America’s determination to win the war. 
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LUMBER AND STUMPAGE PRICES 

One of the late fall numbers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, quoting from the September bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, gave the increase in the whole- 
sale price of lumber for the month of June as 56 
percent over the 1913 basic price of 100. Now will 
you be so good as to give me your opinion as to what 
proportion of this increase is accounted for by the 
increase in the value of the stumpage, if any? Can 
you direct me where I can get the information ?— 
INQquiRY No, 45. 


[Lumber price statistics over a considerable 
period show very clearly that stumpage is not very 
directly affected by current market fluctuations of 
lumber. That stumpage has very little to do with 
the present prices of lumber, or the present costs 
of production, is very clearly shown by the cost 
statement of the Southern Pine Association for 
November, in which the lowest stumpage price men- 
tioned in the entire statement, $1.95, was reported 
by the mill whose costs of production were the 
highest, showing the total cost for each thousand 
feet of lumber produced as $43.80. 

The average stumpage price which all of these 
mills show in this statement is $5.35. That, of 
course, represents book values, which have lagged 
and are very probably behind the actual value. 
The highest price for southern pine stumpage which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recalls having seen 
mentioned in recent sales is $9, and $7 and $8 seems 
to be more common. This represents an advance of 
probably one or two dollars, or in some cases three 
dollars, in the last four years, which advance of 
course is merely nominal and an actual recession 
because such stumpage will buy less of any of the 
things whose value is increased in money than it 
would on the old price four years ago. 

It is true that the price of logs at the mill in 
those manufacturing locations where logging is 
more or less a separate industry from lumber manu- 
facture incline to reflect rather closely current 
prices of lumber. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that such logs at the mill represent not merely 
stumpage, but the cost of getting the logs from 
the stump to the mill. Referring again to our 
mill with the $1.95 stumpage—its cost to get the 
logs to the mill during the month of November 
was $23.81 2 thousand. The average of all log- 
ging costs in this statement was $8.78, which would 
make logs at the mill $14.13 a thousand as com- 
pared with $5.35 a thousand on the stump. It 
can readily be seen why the price of stumpage does 
not reflect the entire advance shown by the mar- 
ket for saw logs.—EpIrTor. } 


THE LOCUST PIN INDUSTRY 


I am interested in securing some information per- 
taining to the locust pin business: Kinds of machin- 
ery used, by whom manufactured, cost per thousand 
for manufacturing pins, value of finished products, 
market for waste (if any), condition of market on 
locust pins, and any other information you can furnish 
that you think of value to one wishing to start a 
manufacturing business of this kind.—Inquiry No. 113. 


[It is only a few years since locust pins would 
be understood to mean insulator pins used in the 
cross arms on telephone and telegraph line poles for 
holding glass insulators upon which the wire was 
strung. Another variety of insulating pin has a 
wedge shaped bottom and is intended to be fastened 
to the side of the pole, without a cross arm, where 
a single wire is run. 

Along came the war and the demand for wood 
ships and the need of treenails wherewith to fasten 
them together. These treenails are mere wood 
dowels similar to those used in furniture joinery, 
but of much larger dimensions, and locust was the 
wood par excellence for this use. The wood ship 
industry, however, has seen some decline and the 
demand for locust pins for this purpose has abated 
in like measure. Wood ships will, of course, con- 
tinue to be built to a considerable extent for use 
as lumber carriers and similar purposes, but re- 
gardless of what may happen in that line, locust 
pins in electric line construction will probably not 
be displaced by the advances in wireless telegraphy 
and telephony for some years to come. The ship 
treenails are of perfectly straight, cylindrical form, 
and could be produced upon an ordinary wood 
turning lathe, or somewhat more economically and 
accurately upon a large size dowel machine hav- 
ing a revolving chuck with a hole in the middle, the 
diameter of which gages the diameter of the 
finished pin. The square blank is fed thru this 
hole, the cutting knives around it rapidly disposing 
of the surplus stock. 

Insulator pins are turned out on a specially de- 
vised machine which not only turns the round top 
of the pin, but cuts a wood screw thread upon it 
which fits the cast thread in the insulator. 


There is practically no waste in the manufacture 
of either kind of locust pin except the waste of 
rejects, and this waste is much greater in the case 
of treenails, as the quality requirements are higher. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to supply 
any information as to the cost of production, which 
varies greatly, or as to the present market value of 
the product. Information on market prices can, 
however, be easily obtained, as the demand is 
mostly from large purchasers, and our inquirer has 
been informed how he can gain information.— 
EDITOR. } 


FEETAGE OF RIM STRIPS 

We are wondering if you issue a table or rate book 
giving the number of feet in the various sizes of rim 
strips.—INQuIRY No, 44. 

[The ‘‘Lumber Estimator’’ for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $10 a copy will give at 
once the number of superficial feet in a rim strip 
of any width or length, and the factor thus shown 
needs only to be multiplied by the thickness in 
inches in order to give in units and decimal frac- 
tions the actual number of board feet contained in 
the piece. This is a universal lumber estimator 
which includes fractions of an inch in both width 
and length and is suitable, therefore, for the calcu- 
lation of dimension stock of every kind.—EpIrTor. | 


MANUFACTURE OF PARQUET FLOORING 


I am taking the liberty of asking you a few ques- 
tions. It may not be possible for you to answer them, 
but you may be able to direct me to someone who can. 

I have been invited to go into partnership in a 
parquet floor mill. 

It is a small mill with a planer, ripsaw, cross cut 
saw, a small kiln and gluing bench for blocks and 
borders. ‘The mill is driven by a 6-horsepower gaso- 
line engine. It has never been run on a business basis 
but only as a spare time affair. The intention is to 
start the mill up and make it pay. 

I have been told, and as far as I can find out it is 
true, that there is a big demand with good prices for 
parquet flooring at present. 

I do not expect anybody to be able to tell me if we 
can make a success of it. That, of course, depends 
upon the individuals. But I will appreciate it if you 
can direct me to the information of the general average 
cost of producing parquet floor blocks, strips and 
lines. 

What are the present average prices paid for finished 
blocks, strips and lines? 

Where and at what prices can the lumber be ob- 
tained? 

What is the general market for parquet flooring? 

What in your opinion is the future of the parquet 
floor business? If it should be necessary to modernize 
the mill, what would be modern equipment and also 
average price of same? 

What form of selling contract for products would 
be safe? , 

What form of contract would be just and an agree- 
able arrangement between partners in business? 

The above information is desired to give me a fair 
knowledge of the business that I may judge for my- 
self regarding the prospects of the parquet floor busi- 
ness. Locally I have investigated it and it seems 
satisfactory, but that may be only apparent.—INQUIRY 
No. 86. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased 
to be of any assistance to this inquirer, but the 
information which he wants could be developed 
only by an extensive investigation and research 
of the entire industry, and no one but the national 
Government would have the authority to compel 
the divulging of the necessary information. The 
only thing which can be stated with certainty in 
reply to this inquiry is that wood flooring in gen- 
eral is at the present time in extremely strong de- 
mand, so much so that the average buyer is not 
particular whether he obtains oak, maple, beech, 
or birch as long as he can obtain anything that will 
lay a floor. The parquet flooring business, of 
course, shares with matched flooring in this de- 
mand. ‘ 

When it comes to the cost of lumber and the 
cost of manufacture, they differ very materially 
under the present situation from day to day and 
from month to month. 

For a small outfit the present equipment seems 
suitable with the possible addition of a sander. 
The rip and cross-cut saws used should be of the 
chisel tooth, smooth cutting variety making a cut 
ready for perfect glue joint without any further 
surfacing. An effort should be made to secure 
sources of raw material in lengths and sizes which 
can be produced more cheaply than the usual run 
of lumber in ordinary stock sizes. The manufac- 
ture of parquet flooring can profitably be made an 
outlet for the utilization of such waste. In this 
connection a resaw would be desirable, and the 
planer should be so equipped and adjusted as to 
handle short lumber successfully and safely.— 
Eprror. | 


MANUFACTURE OF WALL BOARD 


Will you please advise what the process is in making 
wall board similar to Beaver board and others from 
wood? 

If you do not have this information can you say 
where it may be obtained ?—INquiry No. 114. 


[The above inquiry comes from California. The 
manufacture of wall board is practically identical 
with the manufacture of other ply boards. The 
comparatively thin plys are produced in a manner 
practically identical with the general manufacture 
of paper board, with some difference of course in 
the kind of material used. Paste boards are manu- 
factured from straw, bark, and other cheap, low 
grade materials in a wide range of variety, but the 
different makes of wall boards are manufactured 
from practically pure wood pulp, - 

The next step is to combine the plys into the 
desired thickness of the finished board, which is 
being done by passing them together under pres- 
sure thru heavy rolls with a suitable binding mate- 
rial. In this stage the processes of different manu- 
facturers vary somewhat and particularly in the 
application of sizing material, the purpose of which 
is to render the finished board more resistant to the 
absorption of moisture, thus reducing as far as 
possible its liability to shrink. 

This is only a very general description of the 
process, and perhaps some of the manufacturers 
of wall board will be willing to contribute a more 
detailed description.—EpIrTor. } 


RETAILER WANTS TEAK FOR HOUSE 


Can you give us the names of any dealers in teak 
wood? 

We are in the market for some of this material 
for house work and would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation along this line.—INQuiry No. 61. 


[The above inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
dealer and general contractor in Ohio. He has 
been supplied with the address of a California im- 
porter of teak, but might prefer to buy it from 
closer sources of supply. The address of the in- 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EDIToR. | 


RANGE OF HEMLOCK PRICES 

I would like to have the prices of hemlock based on 
some base rate. In other words, if hemlock is quoted 
at $50 I would like to have the schedule that would 
show prices for the sizes above and below the base. 

I will appreciate it very much if you can give me 
this information, or tell me where I can get it.—IN- 
quiry No. 63. 


[The normal range of hemlock prices in the dif- 
ferent items may be shown in the following con- 
densation of the basis price list of June 2, 1919, 
on f. o. b. Wausau common points. The table for 
No. 1 piece stuff is as follows: 


6 8 10 12 14 16 
--27.50 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
--28.50 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 

-29.00 30.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 32.50 
1 2.00 32.00 


2x10..:29.50 31:00 32:00 32. ‘00 33.00 35.00 37.50 
2x12...30.00 81.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 33.50 35.50 38.00 

D & better is $5 higher than is shown in the 
above table. Merchantable is $1 lower thruout. 
No. 2 is $2 lower in all of the items. Select No. 
3 does not run in exact step with the above table. 
2x4’s and 2x6’s in that grade are uniformly $25 in 
all lengths 8 to 14 feet, and a half-dollar higher 
in the three wider items. In 16-foot length 2x4’s 
are $26, and the other widths $26.50. In 18 and 
20 foot lengths 2x4 and 2x6 are $29 and the three 
wider widths are $29.50. 

In No. 1 strips and boards the difference on 
account of width and length is somewhat greater 
than in piece stuff, and in order to show this it 
will be necessary to reproduce the table for No. 1 
strips and boards, as follows: 


18&20 22&24 
35.00 37.00 


8 to 16 

8 10 12 14 16 18&20 Mxd. 

1x 4...29.00 .00 31.00 31.00 31.00 33.00 35. 32.00 
1x 6...31.50 32.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 34.00 
1x_8...32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 37.50 34.00 
1x10...32.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 35.50 37.50 34.50 
«33 34.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 38.00 35.00 


Here again D&better is $5 higher than No. 1. 
Mechantable is uniformly $1 lower and No. 2 com- 
mon is uniformly $2 lower. In select No. 3, 1x4 is 
quoted $24.50 in 8-foot and $1 higher in 10-, 12-, and 
14-foot. 1x6 is quoted $26.50 in all these lengths, 
and the wider broads $27 in the three higher widths 
and in all lengths to 14-foot. In 16-foot lengths 
1x4’s are $27 and the other widths $28. 

This, if course, represents normal differentia- 
tion on a lower price than is ruling at the present 
time. In the list quoted 2x4 No. 1 hemlock 8-feet 
length is quoted at $30. A recent report of 


actual sales showed this item at $49.50 on a 15-cent 
freight rate, which includes $3.50 estimated freight 
on this item.—EDITor. ] 
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CLOSE DEAL FOR 25,000 ACRES OF TIMBER 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Feb. 14.—It is announced here 
that the Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has closed a deal with the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for the purchase of 25,- 
000 aeres of timber in the Cowlitz River country, be- 
tween Vader and Wildwood, Wash. The price is 
reported as $3 per thousand stumpage, and up. 
The company has been cruising the timber for the 
last sixty days and the option was to have expired 
the latter part of this month. The timber deal 
is the largest ever transacted in the Pacific North- 
west, involving, according to reports here, about 
$10,000,000. 


This purchase will increase the white pine and 
fir stumpage holdings of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. in Washington, Oregon and California 
to 234,000 acres, its Pacific coast interests in- 
cluding the control of the Weed Lumber Co., of 
Weed, Calif. Kansas City, being centrally lo- 
cated between the company’s extensive interests 
in the South and West, will continue to be the 
headquarters. 





THE National Exposition of American Manufac- 
turers which was to be held in April, 1920, at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been postponed until 
November to allow more time for adequate prepa- 
rations. 


NORTH CAROLINA MILL DESTROYED 


HeErtTrorD, N. C., Feb. 17.—The Major & Loomis 
Co., of this place, suffered the loss by fire of its 
planing mill, box factory and shipping shed on the 
night of Feb. 3. The buildings were fully covered 
by imsurance and the planing mill and shipping 
shed will be rebuilt at once. The company plans 
to build a thoroly up-to-date mill of from 75,000 
to 100,000 feet daily capacity. New model planing 
mill machinery will be purchased and installed as 
quickly as possible. The Major & Loomis Co. 
manufactures dressed North Carolina pine, box 
shooks and crating material, and makes a specialty 
of thin ceiling. 

















In the Hardwood Field 


There is but little change in the hardwood situa- 


tion. Production remains far below normal and 
conditions are so unfavorable to logging and mill 
operation that any material increase in output with- 
in the immediate future is only a vague possibility. 
In the meanwhile inquiries for all classes of stock 
continue to circulate in their former heavy volume, 
but the business accepted is very little indeed be- 
cause of the absence of supplies and the already 
overbooked condition of the mills. When, however, 
an opportunity to place an order is offered, buyers 
do not hesitate over the price but seize it before 
it has passed; on the other hand, in the face of 
competition for the stock offered, they seldom 
hesitate to bid up the price. The furniture in- 
dustry, with perhaps the heaviest order files in its 
history and with large stocks to rebuild, remains 
the most active of the many and eager industrial 
customers. It is noted that the demand from the 
building industry is growing heavier with the ap- 
proach of the building season, but only a small 
part of this demand can be accommodated. It is 
difficult to conjecture what sort of situation will 
arise should the great building boom prophesied 
for the coming spring and summer materialize and 
should the production situation in the meanwhile 
not improve materially. As to prices, sales during 
the last week have been so few on account of the 
critical state of supplies that there is little basis 
for reckoning their actual level; but it can be said 
that if there have been no advances of note, there 
surely has been no weakness. 


The Southern Pine Trade 


As the building season approaches the lumber 
market grows more and more confused; for there 
is a constantly growing demand for southern pine 
building lumber and a corresponding decrease in 
stocks with which to meet it. The situation as to 
flooring and siding is particularly acute. Not 
enough of these items can be produced under pres- 
ent milling conditions to come near meeting re- 
quirements, and while prices are conceded to be 
ecord-breaking they offer no impediment to trans- 
actions, buyers persistently bidding up prices in 
rder to obtain early deliveries. When consider- 
ing the present market situation, the fact can not 
be lost sight of that nowadays it is not the manu- 
facturer who dictates prices, but the buyer. Weather 
onditions in the South continue bad; the labor 
situation is not the best, and the mills find it 
physically impossible to increase production much 
ver 60 percent of normal. Current demand in 
the meanwhile, it has been calculated, is 40 percent 
‘bove normal, which means that for each foot of 
‘umber made two are being called for. There is 
small wonder that the market is as strained as it 
is and that prices are steadily mounting., Not be- 
‘ore production conditions have been materially 
bettered and the mills have made some progress 
toward adjusting supplies to demand can the sit- 
uation be satisfactorily altered. 


In the Cypress Territory 
The demand for cypress is exceedingly heavy 
and reports from the South describe the buying 
novement as a ‘‘ wild scramble for it at any price.’’ 
But the eypress mills, like the others, find them- 
elves in a precarious stock situation, and on this 


and its relation to supplies and output is such that 
higher levels seem inevitable, and such may be 
expected shortly. Just now the movement of ey- 
press is considerably interfered with from some 
points by embargoes and a troublesome car short- 
age, while from a few centers come reports of a 
satisfactory supply of cars. 


With the Douglas Fir Mills 


There has been little improvement in the ear sup- 
ply in the Pacific Northwest, nor, say reports from 
that territory, is there much relief in sight. It 
will probably be months before the west Coast lum- 
ber industry will be effectively relieved from the 
acute shortage of transportation facilities which 
has been the chief obstacle to its activity on the 
market for some months; and as the market situa- 
tion depends largely on the availability of cars 
the prospects for Douglas fir on the middle Western 








The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Feb. 7. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P’; the 
shipment lines by “S” and order lines by “O.’’ 


and eastern markets, at least within the immediate 
future, are none too bright. However, the mills 
are running steadily and at nearly normal, as is 
illustrated by the reports of 105 mills to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week ended 
Feb. 7, which showed a production during that 
week of 68,000,000 feet, or within 3.38 percent of 
normal. This production was amply covered by 
orders, however, as it has been for some time, these 
mills having during the mentioned week accepted 
business totalling more than 10,000,000 feet above 
the actual output, and rejecting orders for equally 
as much. 


The North Carolina Pine Situation 


Embargoes placed on lumber shipments north 
of the Virginia gateways has had the effect of 
slowing down business in North Carolina pine dur- 
ing the week; but the mills are untroubled by this 
department, for their order files could stand but 
little expansion, and with the present shipping diffi- 
culties they would rather not accept any more busi- 
ness anyway, for the time being. All stocks of 
uppers are practically cleaned out and in many 
eases sold sixty to ninety days ahead of the saw, 
and altho lower grades are not in such large de- 
mand there is no accumulation. Prices show every 
element of strength and further advances, par- 
ticularly on building grades in both rough and 
dressed, are likely to oceur. 


Review of Redwood Conditions 


The redwood market is now reported to be com- 
paratively steady, following the recent big rush 
of eastern buying. Inquiries are still coming in in 
heavy volume, it is true, and some with offers of 
handsome premiums for quick delivery, but little 
business is accepted except where it calls for such 
lower grades as have accumulated. A good volume 
of export orders supplements the domestic business, 
but the mills are not interested in tltem, even at 
$85 base at mill. The mills at present are devot- 
ing their energies to cutting on and shipping out 
old orders, and on this understanding have prac- 
tically all they can do for the next two to three 
months. 


Trade in Western Pines 


Western pines from the Inland Empire by this 
time are scarce on the market east of the Missis- 
sippi River, for the reason that practically the en- 
tire output of the Inland Empire mills is consumed 
nearer home. The California white and sugar pine 
mills also are shipping but little East, except on 
old orders now in process of being cleaned up. It 
is reported that a number of eastern buyers have 
lately canvassed the mills in person for stocks for 
spring consumption, but with little success. The 
demand persists in running strongly to the upper 
grades, shop and better, with practically no shop 
lumber available anywhere and with the market on 
everything very strong. California mills whose 
operating departments closed down for the winter 
season are concentrating their labor in the ship- 
ping department with the result that old orders are 
moving out rapidly, as well as that stocks are be- 
ing depleted to the vanishing point, leaving clean 
yards as well as low order files for the resumption 
of operations this spring. 








iccount are unable to satisfy more than a portion 
f the total demand and, already being oversold for 


The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 











considerable period ahead, are turning down Week Ended Feb. 7 From Jan. 1 to Feb. 7——— 
much business. It is said that many buyers have No. Mills Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
ttempted to place orders and to hurry up ship- 148 Southern Pine..... 74,602,000 75,805,000 55,237,000 398,857,000 419,630,000 382,407,000 
ments by offering premiums, but that such offers 105 West Coast........ Pot Tt eres 79,000,000 332,190,000 .......... 421,392,000 
ave not influenced the mills; this in line with the Western Pine......16,126,000 22,986,000 15,025,000 75,885,000 117,801,000 96,807,000 
price stabilization policy long ago adopted by 9 California White and 
many of the leading cypress mills, which policy by and Sugar Pine... 1,823,000 4,894,000 3,458,000 20,356,000 42,383,000 24,844,000 
the way is the only thing that under present condi- 34 North Carolina Pine 4,856,000 3,648,000 4,477,000 41,141,000 42,512,000 39,450,000 
tions prevents a runaway market. But the demand 1D. MORN «co ceccass 6,831,000 8,574,000 5,511,000 32,891,000 40,207,000 32,055,000 
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LINEYARD MANAGERS HOLD ANNUAL 


WATERTOWN, 8. D., Feb. 16.—The annual conven- 
tion of the yard managers of Melham’ Bros. Lumber 
Co., held here on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, was a very successful affair. The 
daily sessions were devoted to discussing plans, 
methods and policies, and to fostering the spirit of 
fellowship and codperation thruout the organiza- 
tion. General Manager Thomas Earee suggested 
that the managers endeavor to get their customers 
to confine their orders as much as possible to the 
regular stock items in the various lines, pointing 
out that orders for odd items and specials not only 
require extra time and attention to handle, but tend 
to reduce production by the manufacturers at a 
time when production is so greatly needed. He 
also emphasized the ‘‘square deal’’ as the basic 
principle of the company’s policy.., 

On Thursday evening the annual bowling con- 
test was held, into which the managers and guests 
entered with a spirit of friendly rivalry which in- 
sured its suecess. The annual banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening, covers being laid for twenty- 


six. 

Altho he has been identified with the lumber busi- 
ness only two or three years Mr. Earee has brought 
the Melham Bros. company organization, which 
comprises fourteen retail yards, to a high state of 
efficiency and inculcated a splendid spirit of 
loyalty among all of the managers and other em- 
ployees. Prior to forming his present connection, 
Mr. Earee was identified with the wholesale shoe 
business, and his successful experience as an execu- 
tive in that field is standing him in excellent stead 
now. He has recently put into effect a bonus 
system whereby the managers participate in the 
profits, thereby stimulating them to put forth 
their best efforts to increase their volume of sales, 
and above all else, to please the customers, for 
Mr. Earee believes in building solidly for the future, 
upon the basis of satisfaction and confidence. 


The following managers attended the convention: 


CC, T. Chester, Arlington; Andrew Rockstad, Ban- 
croft; W. R. Phillips, Brentford ; J. B. Hearon, Conde ; 


Paul Bansemer, Crandall; G. S. Warren, Florence: 
George Janssen, Melham; W. T. Peterson, Naples; Ed. 
Stanwood, Troy; C. H. Flowers, Vienna; B. J. Hog- 
stad, Wallace; N. J. Burgess, Watertown; Paul 
Stamchror, Waverly ; Carl Hanchett, Willow Lake. 

There were also present representatives of four- 
teen manufacturing concerns with which the com- 
pany does business, who contributed to the suc- 
cess of the occasion by giving some interesting 
talks concerning conditions in their several lines 
and in general, 


WILL OPERATE NEBRASKA YARDS 


CuinToN, Iowa, Feb. 17.—The Builders’ Supply 
Co., of this city, has been incorporated in Nebraska 
with a capital of $750,000, to operate a number of 
lumber yards in that State. The officers of the 
company are: President, J. S. Joyce; vice presi- 
dent, David G. Joyce; treasurer, F. P. Leffingwell, 
all of Chicago; secretary and general manager, 
M. H. Thielen, of Clinton. Mr. Thielen occupies 
the same office with the Joyce Lumber Co., of Clin- 
ton, which operates retail yards in Iowa, Illinois 
and Minnesota, and the Nebraska yards will be 
under the same management. The company has 
purchased the line of yards operated by the F. H. 
Gilcrest Lumber Co., at Elm Creek, Riverdale, Am- 
herst, Sumner, Miller, Oconto and Poole, Neb., and 
the lumber stock of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Riverdale, Neb. General offices will be maintained 
at Clinton. 


TO OPERATE ON OPEN SHOP BASIS 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 14.—Every member of 
the British Columbia Loggers’ Association, about 
forty in all, has signed an agreement that logging 
camps shall be worked on an open shop basis. An 
employment office will be established by the asso- 
ciation thru which union and non-union men will be 
engaged indiscriminately. The chief change con- 
sists in the fact that union delegates will no longer 
be permitted to go into camps and dictate under 
what conditions they shall be operated. 








SALES AGENCY IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—At the first annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., the newly organized and incorporated 
selling agency of the products of the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, held at the Davenport Hotel Feb. 11, the 
following officers were elected: Thomas J. Hum- 
bird, Spokane, president; W. H. Boner, Everett, 
Wash., vice president; “A. W. Laird, Potlatch, 
Idaho, secretary; Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’ 
Alene, Idaho, treasurer; W. H. Farnham, Spo- 
kane, assistant secretary-treasurer; L. S. Case, 
Spokane, general manager; and I. N. Tate, Spo- 
kane, assistant general manager. The trustees are: 
Thomas J. Humbird, Spokane; George 8. Long, 
Tacoma; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn.; 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma; A. W. Laird, Pot- 
latch, Idaho; C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; W. H. 
Boner, Everett, Wash. 

Prominent lumbermen from all over the Inland 
Empire, the Coast and the middle West attended 
the meeting. Among them, in addition to the offi- 
cers named, were: F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; 
W. L. McCormick, H. C. Hornby, Cloquet; B. H. 
Hornby, Dover, Idaho; H. 8. Rand, Burlington, 
Iowa; H. 8S. Rand, jr., Yakima, Wash.; George F. 
Lindsay, St. Paul; Howard F. Weiss, Madison, 
Wis.; Louis Grilk, Chicago; R. H. McCoy, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho. 

Plans for a timber products advertising cam- 
paign, national in scope, were discussed, as well as 
several routine matters. Until the recent incor- 
poration, the company has existed as a sales agency 
in St. Paul for a good many years, with branch 
offices in many towns, bound together only by mu- 
tual agreement. Last December the present cor- 
poration was formed and the main offices moved 
Jan. 1 to Spokane. 

L. S. Case, who has just returned from a trip 
to Chicago, St. Paul and other middle western 
towns, stated: ‘‘The demand for lumber is good 
and the situation is promising except for a serious 
shortage of cars, which is retarding the progress 
of the lumber. industry to a considerable extent.’’ 














Railroads Protest Rate Order 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Virginian railway 
companies today filed with the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission a petition for reconsideration 
and modification of the commission’s report and 
order in docket No. 9925—Garrett Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 
et al., and fourth section order No. 7565—lumber 
from Virginia points. In this combined proceed- 
ing the commission required a revision of the in- 
creased sixth class rates in line with the increased 
commodity rates involved. 

Among other things, the petition requests that 
the carriers be permitted to use the Baltimore all- 
rail rates instead of the old rail and water rates 
in making the revision. This would result in re- 
ducing the level of rates considerably but not as 
much as if the rail and water rates are used as a 
basis. 

The Virginian Railway requests that the order 
be modified so as to specifically authorize it to re- 
tire from the handling of lumber traffic originating 
at the Virginia cities served by it. Says the peti- 
tion: 

The revision required from the Virginia cities and 
intermediate points will result ia one rate applying 
on all kinds of lumber from those points. At the pres- 
ent time the Norfolk & Western and Virginia railways 
maintain from certain stations west of Roanoke rates 
on oak, hemlock and spruce which are different from 
the rates applying on other kinds of lumber. Those 
companies in the proposed revision desire to revise the 
rates where this situation is found to exist, i.e. where 
there are different rates on different kinds of lumber, 
and hereafter to apply the same rates on all kinds 
of lumber, just as will necessarily be done where the 
revised Virginia cities rates are used as maxima. In 
revising those rates on the different kinds of lumber 
it is proposed to increase the rates on oak, hemlock 
and spruce to the level of the rates applicable on other 
kinds of lumber, and the commission’s authority is re- 
quested for that action. 

It is stated that the officials and employees of 
the roads are fully occupied in revising their tariffs 
and eliminating their so called ‘‘ blanket supple- 
ment’’ issued pursuant to general order No. 28, 
and in revising their rate schedules in accordance 
with outstanding rate authorities of the Rail- 
road Administration. It is declared to be urgent 
that these matters be completed without delay. 
Therefore it seems impossible that the necessary 
revision in this case could be made by May 1, as 
ordered. 


Regardless of whether the report and order of the 
commission should be ultimately amended as re- 
quested, under existing conditions, it is urged that 
the commission should postpone the effective date 
of its requirements in order to give the carriers 
sufficient time to complete the revision. 





Conference Railroad Bill Presented 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—The conference 
railroad bill reported to the Senate and House 
today is to be called up in the House on Satur- 
day by Chairman Esch for action. It will be 
called up in the Senate by Senator Cummins 
early next week. While strong opposition is ex- 
pected to certain provisions of the bill, Republi- 
can leaders of both houses predicted today that 
the measure will be sent to President Wilson for 
his signature before March 1, with few changes. 

Under the terms of the bill, existing rates are 
not to be reduced for a period of six months from 
March 1, without the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission’s ap- 
proval of proposed increases is required at all 
times. The bill also provides that the present 
level of wages of railroad employees may not 
be reduced prior to Sept. 1, and sets up an 
elaborate machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes between the roads and their employees. 

A form of compulsory arbitration is provided 
in the creation of a permanent board of labor 
appeals, to be appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, its membership to 
consist of nine persons, representation being 
equally divided between the carriers, employees 
and the public. Organized labor leaders pur- 
pose to fight this provision and have called an- 
other meeting for tomorrow night to line up their 
friends in Congress against it. 

In addition to the new and important features 
already discussed in the press, the compromise 
bill makes numerous amendments to the act to 
regulate commerce. Among other things it pro- 
vides for thru bills of lading on export traffic, a 
measure long strongly advocated by shippers. 
The carriers are required to ‘‘furnish safe and 
adequate car service and to establish, observe and 
enforce just and reasonable rules, regulations and 
practices with respect to car service.’’ The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is given au- 
thority to require the carriers during emergen- 
cies to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service—without regard to 








ownership, as between carriers, of locomotives, 
ears and other vehicles—as in its opinion will 
best promote the service in the interest of the 
public and the commerce of the people, and the 
commission may require joint use of terminals, 
ete. Provision is made for the protection and 
development of inland water transportation in 
connection with the railroads. In the event of 
war or threatened war the commission is given 
complete control over railroad operations, its 
powers in this regard resembling those of the 
Railroad Administration. 

Authority is given the commission to establish 
minimum as well as maximum rates, thus elimi- 
nating ‘‘cut throat competition.’’ The commis- 
sion also is given authority to pass upon pro- 
posed new railroad construction or the abandon- 
ment of existing facilities. Authority is given 
the commission to determine the aggregate value 
of railroad property for the purposes of rate 
making, with a view to establishing rates that 
will provide a return equal to 51% percent of such 
aggregate value, and may in its discretion add 
an additional 4% percent for improvements and 
betterments. The commission is given supervi- 
sion over issues of railroad securities, its ap- 
proval being required before the roads can issue 
stocks or bonds. The commission’s powers are 
broadened in other important respects, notably, 
to work out a general consolidation plan under 
which the carriers will be permitted to consoli- 
date their properties in the interest of better 
transportation and greater efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Two additional members are authorized and 
the salaries of the commissioners are increased 
from $10,000 to $12,000 a year, and the salary 
of the secretary from $5,000 to $7,500. 





Toledo Lumberman Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 19.—John Hickey, president 
of the West Toledo Lumber Co., and for thirty- 
three years a business partner of William T. Ryan, 
also of that company, died yesterday at the age of 
54. Mr. Hickey started in the lumber business in 
Saginaw, Mich., with Brown & Ryan, and in 1891, 
with Mr, Ryan, came to Toledo. He was widely 
known as a buyer, and his firm is one of the most 
progressive. Mr. Hickey was active in local civic 


affairs and a highly respected and popular member 
of his community. 
Saturday. 


The funeral will be held on 
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COAST SHINGLE MEN GET WAGE BOOST 


Employers Voluntarily Put in Effect Second 
Increase in Six Months 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 14.—Practically all 
the lumber and shingle mills of Bellingham on Feb. 
10 announced a wage advance of 6 cents an hour, 
thus raising the minimum going wage from $4.80 
to $5.28 a day, retroactive to Feb. 1. The new 
scale, which is a voluntary raise, affects about one 
thousand seven hundred men. The companies mak- 
ing this increase were the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. and the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. The Morrison Mill Co. will make the 
same advance as soon as it has made some read- 
justments. This is the second voluntary advance 
made locally within the last six months. 

Shortly before the last increase was announced 
the general council of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ shop committees elected two delegates from 
the shop committees to make an investigation of 
wage and living conditions among millworkers in 
other districts. At this writing they have visited 
all of them except the Grays Harbor country, and 
their reports show that conditions here are better 
than anywhere else. Altho in some places wages 
are as high as in this territory, living costs are 
greater. President J. H. Bloedel and General 
Superintendent C. L. Flynn assured the shopmen 
some time ago that they would meet any wage 
conditions elsewhere that they found superior to 
those in Bellingham. 





LOADS 44,738 FEET IN ONE CAR 


ROCHELLE, La., Feb. 16.—Here is another candi- 
date for the ‘‘biggest load’’ record. Fred Miller, 
general assistant sales manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., with sales offices at Rochelle, La., and 
double band mills at Ro- 


have gained control of the bankrupt estate by ac- 
quiring the claims, particularly two for $15,000, 
held by the First National Bank of Fremont. These 
claims having been taken over, it was alleged in 
the intervening petition, the bank was eliminated 
as a factor which might cause trouble. Thru dum- 
my purchasers and various devices described in the 
petition Attorney De Ran and three others in the 
end controlled the bankruptey proceedings and 
were in possession of the claims. In this capacity 
Attorney De Ran was accused of having caused an 
appraisement of the property and of securing a 
court order permitting a private sale. The prop- 
erty was then bought by an alleged dummy at a 
ridiculously low price. 

The intervening petitioner, Harry W. Morgan, 
trustee in bankruptcy, sued for $45,952.89, the dif- 
ference between the appraised value of $66,000 and 
the price paid by the dummy. Of the amount 
prayed for Attorney De Ran and other defendants 
have paid $20,000 into the hands of the court. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN BURNER CONSTRUCTION 


BEND, OrE., Feb. 14.—What is perhaps the 
largest burner in the world for sawmill waste is 
now complete at the plant of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., at Bend, Ore. Owing to the small capacity 
of the first burner erected by the company the plant 
has been hampered at times in its operation. 

The dome of the burner is one of the features. 
The dome is of practically double construction, and 
is one of the new features designed by E. H. Dea, 
general superintendent of the company. Another 
feature is the arrangement of the interior wall at 
the point where the heat will be the greatest. Here 
where the brick wall, to a height of 16 feet, is 27 
inches thick there are 10 inches of separate fire 
brick construction that can be renewed without 
interference with the rest of the wall. 

In the construction of the burner ninety tons of 
steel was used, together with 511,430 brick. The 





chelle and Eros, La, 
writes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN under date 
of Feb. 10 as follows: 


GENTLEMEN : In the 
“Greatest Lumber Journal 
on Earth’ I have noted 
from time to time different 
entries of the ‘biggest 
load.” I am enclosing our 
candidate herewith, which I 
think will rank with the 
best. This car—P. & L. E. 
No. 43651, loaded for the 
Higginbotham - Harris _ Co., 
Snyder, Tex., for their East- 
land (Tex.) yard — con- 
tained 44,738 feet of 1x12, . : ’ 
8- to 20-foot, No. 2 common boards S28 to 12/16-inch. 
Some load, eh! This was a 46-foot gondola, 110,000 
‘apacity. 


Yes, Mr. Miller, this is a good candidate. 





NEW WHOLESALE AND EXPORT COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Feb. 16.—A new wholesale 
and export lumber company has started in busi- 
ness here under the name of Gullette-Walker Lum- 
ber Co. The members of the new company and the 
staff which it has installed are experienced lum- 
bermen, Mr. Walker having been connected with 
large lumber and coal interests in the middle West, 
and Mr. Gullette having been associated with the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the Hirsch Lumber Co. 





UNTANGLE BANKRUPT’S AFFAIRS 


ToLEDO, OnI0, Feb. 16.—One phase of the Fre- 
mont Lumber Co. entanglements, which have Had 
ramifications in many directions and which have 
been aired in the courts almost constantly for the 
last twelve years, was straightened out today in 
the Federal district court when Judge John M. 
Killits approved receipt of $20,000 from Attorney 
Hal C. DeRan and other alleged conspirators to 
e paid to creditors of the bankrupt concern. 

During all these years there have been charges 
and counter charges of contempt, conspiracy and 
fraud which culminated in sensational disclosures 
ind disbarment proceedings. So long had the case 
been in the courts and so many turns did it take 
that in the hearing on the intervening petition, on 
which payment of the $20,000 was ordered, three 
Federal judges, in instruments filed in court, de- 
lined to hear the case, because of the prejudices 
hey said they had formed. 

Twelve years ago the company was turned over 
to a receiver. Claims against it then aggregated 
390,000 and the assets were declared to have been 
valued at $66,000. The company passed thru vari- 
ous stages of receivership and bankruptcy and in 
the meanwhile Attorney De Ran, who was described 
as the master conspirator, and others, are alleged to 
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NEARLY 45,000 FEET LOADED IN THIS CAR 


diameter of the burner is 50 feet and it rises from 
the ground to a height of 176 feet. The record for 
laying brick was 2,900 brick per man per day, 
working eight hours. 





NEW CONCERN TAKES OVER TWO COMPANIES 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Feb. 16.—The Forest Products 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$150,000 under the laws of Missouri, with offices in 
the Syndicate Trust Building, to engage in the 
manufacture and wholesale distribution of lumber, 
ties and other forest products 

The officers of the company are William Somer- 
ville, president and treasurer; G. L. Cline, vice 
president, and Roy B. Dill, secretary. All for- 
merly were connected with the Henry O’Neil Lum- 
ber & Land Co., Mr. Somerville having been vice 
president; Mr. Cline manager of the southern 
office, and Mr, Dill traffic manager. 


The officers announce that they have taken over 
the organization and business of the O’Neil Tie 
Co., of St. Louis and Shreveport, and the southern 
office and organization of the Henry O’Neil Lum- 
ber & Land Co. It also is announced that a branch 
office has been established in Seattle. 


-_~ 


COMPANY BUILDS INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


GuLr, TEX., Feb. 17.—One of the most modern 
and scientifically planned industrial towns in the 
Southwest is being built here by the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co. Altho the primary purpose of the 
town is to provide homes and facilities for the em- 
ployes of the company, which is developing a large 
sulphur mine, many people not connected with the 
industry have been attracted here and the popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. The Texas Sulphur Co. 
has just awarded the contract for the construction 
of eighty additional residences. These homes will 
be built of lumber and will be equipped with mod- 
ern sanitary systems, and the premises will be beau- 
tified by the planting of trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ers. The townsite is laid off in wide streets, parks 
and paved sidewalks. 





GETS BY-PRODUCTS FROM CHARCOAL BURNING 


Chemical Plant Converts Gases from Retorts 
Into Various Oils and Acids 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16.—The wood chemical 
plant of the Mid-Continent Iron Co., at Midco, 
Carter County, Mo., is now operating at almost 
full capacity and consuming ten acres of timber a 
day in the manufacture of various oils and acids 
as the by-products of the charcoal made to smelt 
its iron. It is expected that the plant will be at 
its full capacity in a few weeks, consuming twelve 
acres of timber a day. 

The chemical plant, which cost $1,500,000 to 
build, was a war baby which came very near being 
left an orphan. The smelting plant was just get- 
ting well under way when the war started. It had 
been surveyed previously by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Immediately upon the outbreak 
of war the Government stepped in and demanded 
that the work on the smelter stop while a plant 
for the production of pyroligneous and other wood 
acids and oils be rushed to completion. The com- 
pany demurred, telling the Government it hadn’t 
any idea of the acid business and, besides, didn’t 
have the money. The Government replied that it 
would furnish the money and the ‘‘know-how,’’ so 
after the details had been quickly arranged, the 
acid and oil plant was begun. The first product 
was turned out two days before the armistice was 
signed. That day the Government ordered the 
work stopped. The company decided to go ahead 
with it, however—having learned something about 
the business in the meantime—and the upshot of it 
was that the plant, into which the Government had 
put $1,500,000, was acquired by the Mid-continent 
Iron Co. for $600,000. 

The plant is now turning out daily 1,200 gallons 
of wood alcohol, and 30,000 pounds of acetate of 
lime, flotation oils, pitches, acetic acid and pyro- 
ligneous acid. The entire output of acetate of lime 
is taken by the Japanese Government. 

The company has the timber rights on 200,000 
acres of land.. This land formerly was covered 
with southern pine, which was cut off years ago. 
The land is now covered with white, red and black 
oak, mostly, and is valuable only for that or as 
grazing land. Logging roads run into the timber, 
where portable sawmills cut the wood into suitable 
lengths. It is then loaded on ears and carried 
to the charcoal plant. The cars are first run into 
a dry kiln heated by the waste heat from the 
retorts. After most of the moisture is extracted, 
the wood goes into the retorts. The gas and vapor 
is drawn off from the retorts into the acid plants, 
from which it emerges as oil or acid. The char- 
coal is then dumped into a conveyor, which carries 
in to the blast furnaces where it performs its 
final duty. 


BUYS MONTGOMERY (ALA.) PLANING MILL 


MontTcoMEryY, ALA., Feb. 14.—The W. E. Foshee 
Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased the planing 
mill of John R. Corr, in Montgomery, and in con- 
nection with the planing mill expects to operate a 
large concentration yard in Montgomery. The 
W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. has extensive timber 
holdings and sawmill interests in this section of 
the State and expects to put in an investment of 
about $50,000 in the planing mill and concentra- 
tion yard. The plant is to be developed to its 
fullest capacity and improved with the addition 
of necessary machinery, and a large dry kiln will 
be erected in the near future in connection with it. 
The new owners will assume charge of their pur- 
chase on March 1. 

W. E. Foshee, one of Alabama’s well known 
southern pine manufacturers, is president and gen- 
eral manager of the company bearing his name. 
John H. Cleveland is vice president and sales man- 
ager. 


~~ HELP EMPLOYEES SOLVE H. C. L. 


OsHkosH, Wis., Feb. 16.—Oshkosh employers are 
endeavoring to meet the high cost of living of their 
employees in a fair and equitable manner. For 
example, the Paine Lumber Co. during the last week 
paid a wage dividend of $45,196 to its employees, 
who number about 1,400. The dividend exceeds 
that of last year by about $10,000, altho the num- 
ber of employees is less, and is based upon wage 
earnings. Bonuses have also been paid by the 
Diamond Match Co., the Schmidt Trunk Co., the 
R. MeMillen Co., the Morgan Co., and others. The 
Paine company has also lent its assistance to a 
project of the employees to fight the high cost of 
living, thru a plan of codperative buying. Car- 
loads of groceries, flour, sugar and other articles 
have been purchased by a committee of the em- 
ployees, the company giving the men time to trans- 
act that business and teams for delivery at actual 
cost. 
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ASKS COURT TO ENJOIN “OPEN COMPETITION PLAN 


Charges of Illegality Brought After Investigation — Action Not Unexpected As Examination Had Been Aided 
by Hardwood Men — Counsel Prepares for Defense 


MemPuis, TENN., Feb. 16.—A bill was filed in 
the Federal court for the western district of Ten- 
nessee here Saturday afternoon, Feb. 15, by W. D. 
Kyser, attorney for this district, against 333. firms 
and individuals, charging that they entered into a 
‘¢eombination and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and commerce in hardwood lumber among the 
several States,’’ and claiming further that, by hold- 
ing down production the defendants have sought to 
‘¢maintain the prices of hardwood lumber at, and 
enhance them beyond, their present abnormally high 
levels.’? 

Attacks Open Competition Plan 

The bill, which is printed in pamphlet form and 
which bears the signature of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
attorney general of the United States, C. B. Ames, 
assistant to the attorney general, Henry 8. Mitchell, 
special assistant, and W. D. Kyser, attorney for 
the western district of Tennessee, and which is the 
outgrowth of lengthy investigations conducted by 
the Department of Justice, is not directed against 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion but is directed specifically against the ‘‘Open 
Competition Plan’’ of that organization, while 
practically every firm or individual lumber dealer 
named in the bill is a member of this association. 
Practically every firm engaged in the hardwood 
lumber business in the South is involved in the 
bill, including all those in Memphis and the 
Memphis territory. F. R. Gadd, who enjoys the 
title of manager of statistics, is named in the in- 
strument and is referred to as the ‘‘so called ‘man- 
ager of statistics.’ ’’ 

Alleges High Prices Restrained Buying 

The bill states that the ‘‘defendant companies 
comprise the most important manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber in the United States’’ and the 
claim is made that ‘‘at the beginning of the year 
1919 the defendant companies were still demand- 
ing for their lumber approximately the same prices 
as had prevailed before the signing of the armis- 
tice in the war with Germany; manufacturers and 
wholesale and retail dealers were buying such lum- 
ber from the defendants only in small quantities 
for purposes of immediate necessity, in the belief 
that the prices demanded were too high; and they 
were intending to largely increase their purchases 
of such lumber from the defendants, in interstate 
commerce, as soon as the prices therefor should be 
reduced by competition among the defendants to 
more reasonable levels.’’ 


Claims Millmen Conspired to Maintain Prices 

It is further charged that, in order to prevent this 
lowering of prices, the companies named as de- 
fendants ‘‘unlawfully combined and conspired to- 
gether to suppress competition, substituting there- 
for cooperation and agreements having the effect of 
maintaining and inereasing prices.’’ 

It is specifically set forth that the methods by 
which the foregoing is alleged to have been accom- 
plished include what is known as the ‘‘open com- 
petition plan’’ under the slogan ‘‘codperation, 
not competition, is the life of trade,’’ and recites 
that offices were opened in Memphis in charge of 
¥. R. Gadd as manager of statistics. 

Attacks Distribution of Market Statistics 


Other charges are directed against the distribu- 
tion among members of the association of informa- 
tion in regard to the lumber market, contained in 
monthly stock reports, production reports and 
weekly sales reports; recommendations to discuss 
prices at their monthly meetings; printing and dis- 
tributing amongst the defendants of arguments 
against low prices, and reprinting and distributing 
among the defendants of a statement, contained 
in the Southern Lumberman, emphasizing the ad- 
vance of prices owing to the shortage of lumber 
and urging defendants against increasing produc- 
tion by night work. 

Asks for Temporary Injunction 

After reciting the foregoing charges, the bill 
prays for a temporary injunction, pending final 
hearing of the case, thru which the following pro- 
visions are sought: 

(a) Not to make any further oral agreements at 
their next regular monthly meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the second Tuesday of the month; at New Orleans, 
La., on the second Thursday of the month; at Mem- 
phis, in this district, on the second Friday of the 
month, and at Little Rock on the third Thursday of 
the month, or at any other time or place, to eliminate 
such competition as may still persist amongst them. 

(b) Not to take any further step in compiling, 
printing or distributing, thru their said “manager of 
statistics,” or otherwise, at Memphis, in this district, 
or elsewhere, the next issues of the above described 
monthly “stock reports,” monthly “production re- 








ports” or weekly “sales reports,” or any other issues 
of any such or similar reports. 

(c) Not to discuss prices which have been charged, 
or are to be charged, by the defendants, or by any other 
persons, for hardwood lumber, at any of the coming as- 
sociation meetings of the defendants. 

(d) Not to exchange, thru their said ‘manager of 
statistics,” or otherwise, written predictions to the 
effect that high prices for hardwood lumber will con- 
tinue to be maintained or enhanced. 

(e) Not to distribute, thru their said “manager of 
statistics,” or otherwise, any further written or printed 
statements, explanations or arguments, inciting the 
defendants to maintain and enhance their prices for 
hardwood lumber. 

(f) To forthwith take appropriate action as mem- 
bers and officers of the above described association to 
abandon, and to effectively announce the abandon- 
ment of all efforts whatsoever, by or thru such associa- 
tion, having the purpose or tendency to maintain or 
enhance the prices of hardwood lumber. 

(g) Not to do any further act or thing whatsoever 
having the purpose or tendency to continue in effect or 
to further the above described conspiracy to maintain 
and enhance the prices of hardwood lumber. 


The bill closes with the prayer that upon final 
hearing of the cause, the injunction shall be made 
permanent. 


Association Disclaims Illegal Activities 


Immediately after it became known that the bill 
had been filed and its contents had been secured, 
the executive committee of the association, 
which James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. 
(Ine.), Memphis, is chairman, issued a statement 
weleoming the Government’s investigation and 
specifically denying that the defendants had at any 
time transgressed the law. The statement is given 
herewith in full: 


Freely Disclosed All Activities to Government 


We welcome the Government’s most searching in- 
vestigation. We believe that good will come out of it. 
We believe that at no time have we transgressed the 
law. We have at all times acted on the advice of 
counsel having a broad and deep understanding of 
our purposes. 

At the inception of the open competition plan a 
committee appeared by appointment before the Federal 
Trade Commission for the purpose of explaining to 
the commission the open competition plan. The meet- 
ing was held at the suggestion of the association it- 
self, and this because it had recently installed the plan 
and was desirous of frankly submitting it for the in- 
spection and criticism of the commission. Continuous- 
ly since the adoption of the plan copies of every report, 
as issued to the members of the association, have been 
filed with the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice. We were not unaware that this 
investigation was being made, One of the purposes of 
this association is to compile records of actual stocks 
on hand and reports of sales actually made. Each 
member sells his lumber in a free and open market, 
and the price is controlled absolutely by the law of 
supply and demand. 

We have no thought to control production or price 
fixation. All that we are doing is to publish to our 
members the true market facts. 


Government Distributes Same Kind of Data 

The Government itself is furnishing to live stock 
raisers, fruit and vegetable growers, producers of dairy 
products, cotton and grain, market information of the 
same general character that the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is distributing to its mem- 
bers. 

The lumber industry has no central markets thru 
which data of the kind that the Government redis- 
tributes can be collated, and this because in the very 
nature of things the sale of our product cannot func- 
tion thru central markets. 

The American association is seeking to do in a 
small way for its members that which the Govern- 
ment does nationally for other industries. 

A substantial proportion of our membership con- 
sists of small producers located at isolated points, who 
need the elbow touch of the industry in order to keep 
in touch with market conditions, as in no other way, 
except by distribution of reports by the association, 
can these producers be kept informed as to current 
market conditions. 

There never was a greater error than that the 
open competition plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association could control the price or 
has any relation to the fixing of a price. 

We await with confidence the outcome of this in- 
vestigation. 


Denies Fixing Prices or Restricting Output 

The open competition plan, according to Mr. 
Gadd, is merely a system of market publicity and 
he declared emphatically today that the associa- 
tion neither dictates prices nor curtails produc- 
tion. Prices have advanced in the hardwood mar- 
ket, he added, just as they have done in every 
other field. ‘‘Buyers are partly responsible,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A dozen of them sometimes come and bid 
for every board. Adverse weather conditions also 
are responsible, as the weather has curtailed pro- 
duction. 

‘*The association does not limit supply or create 
demand. It only secures information concerning 
the actual supply and the actual demand. No re- 
port is ever issued indicating future prices.’’ 

Federal Action Expected; Nothing to Fear 


The action of the Department of Justice has not 
come as a surprise to members of the association. 


L. C. Boyle, attorney for the association, freely 
discussed at the second annual here Dee. 16-17 the 
investigations which were under way at that time 
and asserted that the association had been so open 
and so above board in everything that it had done 
in connection with the open competition plan that 
it had nothing whatever to fear therefrom. He 
spoke freely on this subject at that time and did so 
without asking that the press should treat his re- 
marks as confidential. 


Aided Authorities; Welcomes Investigation 


It is interesting to note in this connection the 
following statement made by Mr. Gadd when he 
knew that the bill had been filed. 

‘“We knew the suit was coming and have been 
aiding the Federal authorities in getting their in- 
formation. If we have been violating the law we 
want to know it. We believe, however, that we 
will be exonerated and that the suit will prove the 
best advertisement we could have had.’’ 


Prepare for Battle Royal March 8 


March 8 has been set by Judge John E. McCall, 
of the Federal court here, as the date for the hear- 
ing of the application for a temporary injunction 
and a battle royal is expected at that time. Both 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Ames will be here to represent 
the Government while L. C. Boyle, of Washington, 
general counsel for the association, will have 
charge of the interests of the defendants. Whether 
or not he will have assistance has not yet been de- 
cided. Every step the association has taken in 
formulating its open competition plan and in put- 
ting this into practical operation has been taken 
upon advice of Attorney Boyle and the latter is 
therefore thoroly familiar with every detail of the 
ease. He has dealt quite openly with the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington in connection 
with this open competition plan. as clearly reflected 
in the statements in his address before the second 
annual of the association here Dec. 16-17 to the 
effect that nothing had been issued to the mem- 
bers of the open competition plan a copy of which 
had not been sent to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at Washington. 


Sues Open Competition Participants Only 


The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has its headquarters at Memphis, while its 
members are engaged in the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber in practically every hardwood produe- 
ing State in the United States. The yearly cut of 
hardwood lumber and veneers, as disclosed at its 
recent annual, is approximately 2,000,000,000 feet 
and it is admittedly the largest organization of 
hardwood lumber producers in existence. It had 
410 members in December, 1919, and the majority 
of these, it was shown, were identified with the open 
competition plan. A manufacturer may be a mem- 
ber of the association without being a participant 
in the open competition plan. This doubtless ac- 
counts for the discrepancy between the total mem- 
bership and the number of defendants named in the 
bill filed by the Government. 


Organization’s Officers and Territory 


R. M. Carrier, head of the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss., is president of 
the association; James E. Stark, Memphis, is chair- 
man of the executive committee, and John M. 
Pritchard is secretary-manager. 

The open competition plan was inaugurated Jan. 
1, 1919, with F. R. Gadd in charge thereof, with 
the title of manager of statistics. Open competi- 
tion plan meetings are held each month at the 
following points: Cincinnati, for the Cincinnati 
district; Memphis, for the Memphis district; New 
Orleans, for the Jackson (Miss.) and southwestern 
districts, and Little Rock, for the Little Rock dis- 
trict. Special reports are compiled for each of 
these districts and these are submitted to the mem- 
bers at each of these district meetings. 





BELIEVED TO BE TEST CASE 


WasHInecTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—When the office 
of L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was visited 
today Mr. Boyle was reported as being in Memphis 
on account of the bill filed by the Department of 
Justice asking that an injunction be issued re- 
straining the use of the open competition plan used 
by the association. 

Attorneys in the office of Mr. Boyle stated that 
the plan being attacked was a typical open price 
competition plan and that there was no doubt in 
their opinion as to its legality. The plan is similar 
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n prineiple to dozens of others in operation thru 
» country and it is the consensus of the best 
‘al ability of the country that the principle of 

open price competition idea in no way violates 

‘he Sherman law. 

It may be in view of the fact that the open 
ice competition idea has never been thoroly tested 

n the courts that the Department of Justice has 

lecided to make a test case of a thoroly typical 

»lan such as that used by the American Hardwood 

\lanufacturers’ Association. 


In this connection, the work of the bureau of 
markets, Department of Agriculture, is quite 
luminating. That bureau was organized to assist 
he farmers and live stock producers of the coun- 
‘ry in marketing their products. ‘‘The Market 
‘eporter,’’ issued weekly by the bureau, is a pub- 
cation of sixteen pages, which gives details as 
, market conditions, prices etc. in connection with 
arious agricultural products. Farmers are advised 
is to exact conditions in the markets, whether there 
a surplus or a shortage, prevailing prices ete. 
in addition to the weekly publication, the bureau 
supplies a daily telegraph service in certain cases, 
end from time to time gets out special bulletins 
covering conditions surrounding particular prod- 
iets. 

It has been suggested that if the Government 
vould undertake to do for the hardwood lumber- 
nen what the American association seeks to do 
thru the operation of the open competition plan, 
they would be more than delighted to be relieved 
of the expense and labor incident to compiling and 
distributing this market information. 


Farmers who are up to snuff, of course, are gov- 
erned very largely in the marketing of their prod- 
uets by the data furnished them by the bureau of 
markets. If the market is slow and prices are 
off, for example, no wide awake farmer would be 
likely to send a large consignment of potatoes to 
market in the face of Uncle Sam’s official advices 
to the contrary, for that is what the data amount 
to. The same rule would apply to any other farm 

product. 
; ‘‘The Market Reporter’’ dated Feb. 14 dis- 
cusses ‘‘unsettled conditions’? in the live stock 
markets, gives live stock prices, receipts, ship- 
ments, local slaughter ete. It announces that the 
eastern dressed lamb markets ‘‘ continue firm.’ 


Discussing dairy and poultry, this issue of the 
Reporter states that ‘‘butter prices recover from 
temporary slump’’ and goes into detail under this 
caption. The cheese market is described as ‘‘ weak 
and quiet.’’ 

Fruits and vegetables also are treated, and data 
is given on the seed markets. Prices and move- 
ment of American cotton are set forth in some 
detail ete. 


OPEN COMPETITION MEET 


MeMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 17.—In spite of the fact 
that an injunction suit has been filed against the 
members of the Open Competition Plan member- 
ship of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, the regular monthly meeting of the 
Memphis territory was held at the Gayoso Hotel 
here today and was largely attended. Memphians 
indicated that they were glad that an investigation 
was being made of the activities of this department 
of the association, and expressed confidence that 
the result of the injunction suit would be favor- 

le. , 

The usual market report was read by F. R. Gadd, 
anager of statistics, and showed that conditions 
ere not greatly improved, that there was still a 
nortage of lumber, and that production was below 
rmal. It was reported that enough help was 
ailable now for practically all purposes. An 

‘rage of 60 percent of the car requirements is 

ing supplied at this time, the report said, and 

e situation is reported as ‘‘decidedly better’’ at 

me points and much worse at others. Box cars 

e said to be very scarce, some shippers getting 
ut 50 percent of their requirements. Logs banked 

ead of the mills were reported as being 40 per- 
ent of normal. This is the same percentage as 

‘ist month. Fifteen mills were reported as down 
ad seven running but part of the time. 

teports expressed a favorable view of the mar- 
ket condition for the next few months. There has 

‘en little or no improvement in the logging situa- 
‘ion over the last thirty days, and there is no 
»rospeect of betterment soon. The demand contin- 
ues as strong as ever. Stocks were reported as 

out 25 percent of normal and production between 

and 70 percent of normal. 

At a meeting of the trade extension committee 

the association held here today plans for the 

tension of the department activities during the 
ming year were made. 





_it is reported in official circles in Budapest 
‘vat Great Britain is willing to grant Hungary a 
an of £100,000,000 on the security of the State 
ailways. 





WESTERN RETAILERS OPEN ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boise, IDAHO, Feb. 19.—With an attendance that 
filled the Shriners’ Mosque, the seventeenth annual 
conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association opened this morning with a program of 
punch and purpose. President Conner, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., ably presided. Welcoming addresses 
were made by Gov. Davis and Mayor Eagleson. 
The governor said that the demand of the hour is 
for increased production, and he appealed to the 
lumber industry to speed up. The mayor urged 
the study of reforestation as a duty that the lum- 
bermen owe to future generations. 

President Conner took ‘‘Construction and Re- 
construction’’ as the subject of his annual address, 
in which he urged lumbermen to busy themselves 
not only with home building but with character 
building, and declared that work is not a curse but 
a much needed tonie just now. He reported that 
the membership now is 1,145 yards and that last 
year the association’s traffic department handled 
1,967 claims from which over $21,000 was collected. 
He suggested the organization of district associa- 
tions subsidiary to the Western association, more 
intensive association work, and an increase in dues. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, spoke on ‘‘The Hand That Rocks the 
Cradle.’? Ex-mayor William J. Hindley, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., delivered a masterful address, 
prophesying that the citizenship of America will 
stand the test of peace as it stood the test of war. 
The United States will take its place as a great 
world leader. He urged the humanizing of in- 
dustry, the closer confidence between employer and 
employee. ‘‘Industry must be humanized,’’ he 
said, ‘‘or you will socialize it.’’ If the men had 
been taken into confidence regarding earnings and 
production they never would have opened their 
ears to the poisonous doctrine of Bolshevism. 


Addresses on Modern Selling Methods 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Boise, IDAHO, Feb. 19.—The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was this afternoon ad- 
dressed by Dr. Stanley Krebs, of New York, who 
has talked at previous gatherings of retailers. Dr. 
Krebs delivered the first of two addresses scheduled 


for this convention. He discussed the pyschology 
of salesmanship, and predicted that in three years 
the volume of the country’s production would catch 
up on demand and that the troubles of the recon- 
struction period would then largely be over. He 
was followed by F. H. Beckman, of Spokane, man- 
ager of the National Builders’ Bureau and a 
former California retailer who had applied up to 
date advertising and selling methods to the retail 
lumber business. Mr. Beckman urged dealers to 
get closer to their customers. He did not advocate 
that lumbermen sell compieted houses, but declared 
that they should work closer together with reput- 
able builders in their communities and see that the 
man who wants a home gets what he wants. The 
day’s doings close with a dinner tonight at the 
Wyhee Hotel. 


WHOLESALER’S EXECUTIVES START IN BUSINESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 18.—n. W. Fagin, vice 
president, and S. Earle Giffin, secretary, of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., of this city, who 
have been connected with that organization for 
a number of years, have sold all of their stock to 
Dwight Hinckley, the president of the company, 
and severed their relations with the business. They 
today purchased the property oceupied for many 
years by the Dulweber Lumber Co., from B. F. 
Dulweber, now located at Memphis, Tenn., and 
have formed a partnership under the name of the 
Fagin & Giffin Lumber Co., with a capitalization 
of $100,000. The property acquired is a leasehold 
on 210 feet of ground on McLean Avenue, between 
Findlay Avenue and Poplar Street, with a depth 
of 100 feet, for which they paid $30,000. 

The new concern will do a wholesale business in 
southern pine and cypress, making a specialty of 
transit car trade. Immediate possession of the 
Dulweber property is secured and the new business 
will be started from there next week. Contrac- 
tors now are at work on remodeling the old offices 
and constructing new and larger sheds. 

Mr. Giffin will be in active charge of the business 
here, and Mr. Fagin will continue his headquar- 
ters at Detroit, where he heretofore has repre- 
sented the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., for a 
number of years. 





CONCRETE INTERESTS CONFER ON HOUSING 


An important and largely attended national 
conference on concrete house construction was held 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. There 
were present between three hundred and fifty and 
four hundred delegates, representing every branch 
of the conerete industry and allied interests. The 
conference represented no particular association, 
the call having been signed by twenty or more as- 
sociations identified with the concrete and tile in- 
dustries, the United States League of Building & 
Loan Associations, and various architects’ and en- 
gineers’ organizations. The occasion of the call 
was the very serious nationwide shortage of houses, 
and the chief object, as emphasized by practically 
every speaker, was to devise ways and means 
whereby the building of homes might be increased 
to meet the existing crisis; altho, quite naturally, 
the technical side of concrete construction received 
due attention in the addresses, discussion and com- 
mittee reports. 

Ernest T. Trigg, president National Federation 
of Construction Industries, presided. Besides the 
technical papers and reports, dealing with concrete 
construction, John Glass, of Baltimore, Md., spoke 
on ‘‘Housing Needs from the Viewpoint of In- 
dustry;’’ K. V. Haymaker, of Washington, D. C., 
presented a committee report on ‘‘ Codperation with 
Building & Loan Associations;’’ and James F. 
Basiger a committee report on ‘‘ Financing 
Homes.’’ 

The last named report was quite voluminous, 
only a summary, with running comment, being 
given from the platform. The report strongly 
favored the pending Federal building loan act pro- 
viding for the establishment of home loan banks. 
It also discussed the suggestion that has been made 
in various quarters that new dwellings be ex- 
empted from local taxation for a period of years as 
a means of stimulating building. This, in the 
opinion of the committee, should only be resorted 
to as an extreme emergency measure, being eco- 
nomically unsound, in that, while relieving the 
individual property owner from taxation, it would 
place an unfair burden upon the municipality, be- 
cause increased building requires the extension of 
public utilities, such as gas and water mains and 
sewers, as well as fire and police protection, schools 
ete., altho providing no aditional revenue to meet 
those needs. It was strongly recommended that 
all building mortgages, first as well as second, 





should contain provision for regular, even tho 
small, amortization payments. The solution of the 
housing problem, the report continued, lies in 
building houses upon the wholesale plan instead 
of the retail or individual plan. The way to get 
more houses is to build them first and then sell 
them. Employers should build the needed houses 
and sell them to their workmen. It had been shown 
that questionnaires sent out to workmen asking 
whether they would be willing to build houses if 
financed for 90 percent of the cost did not get re- 
sults. Build the houses first and the workmen 
will buy them, just as they buy automobiles. 





APPOINT CREOSOTING PLANT MANAGER 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 14.—Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co. announce that effective March 1, Clyde 
Osborn, recently connected with the Santa Fe 
System in its treating plants will become plant 
manager of the St. Helens Creosoting Co., St. 
Helens, Ore., one of the McCormick interests on 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Osborn has special expe- 
rience that equips him for his new position, having 
been for a number of years assistant to George E. 
Rex, manager of the treating plants of the Santa 
Fe System, and having spent several years at the 
Somerville, Tex., and Carbondale, Ill., plants of 
the railroad company. For four years he was 
superintendent of the Ayer & Lord plant at Car- 
bondale, Il. 

The plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Co. is the 
latest one to be constructed on the Pacifie coast, 
having been erected in 1913 and consists of four 
steel cylinders 7 feet in diameter by 136 feet in 
length. This plant is equipped with one of the 
latest type electrically operated transfer tables. 
Extensive additions and improvements for the 
handling and storage of treated and untreated mate- 
rial are now under way, including locomotive cranes, 
track facilities, adzing-boring-branding and per- 
forating machinery and a storage area for 2,000,- 
000 cross ties laid out for the most rapid and 
economical handling of material possible. The first 
perforating machine to be built in the United 
States under the Goss perforating patent, which 
was dedicated to the public on Oct. 6, 1919, will 
be installed at St. Helens in April, 1920. The plant 
has direct connections for both water and rail 
shipments. 
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LINE-YARD MANAGERS IN ANNUAL GET-TOGETHER 





Woman on Program Announces Woman’s Arrival in Lumber Industry—Retail Advertising Discussed in Instruc- 
tive Addresses—Contractor-Dealer Co-operation Shown to Be Profitable 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 18.—The annual 
get-together of the Long-Bell yard managers, which 
has been a feature of the company’s administration 
for twenty-five or thirty years, began today in the 
ballroom of the Huckins Hotel. Several hundred 
persons were in attendance, with the ladies very 
much in evidence. Three years ago it was decided 
to invite the ladies of the big Long-Bell family to 
attend the conventions and this proved very satis- 
factory. Since then the increasing importance of 
ladies in the administration of lumber retailing 
has been recognized and this year six women are to 
appear on the program. In commenting on the 
speech of Mrs. J. W. Deal, at the first session, 
J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., under whose direction the 
meeting is being held, referred to a letter received 
from E. C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, asking if in his opinion the time 
had not come for every retail organization to have 
on its staff a woman who is expert in meeting pe- 
euliar problems that confront women in designing 
and building houses. Mr. Foresman said speeches 
by women at this convention would show that the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. does believe this time has 





J. H. FORESMAN, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


Manager Retail Department 


come and that the company is trying to meet this 
new requirement in the best way. 

The first session of this big family gathering was 
opened by community singing led by Mack E. 
Stewart. On the presiding officer’s table was a large 
bell, hand carved from black walnut, suspended from 
a walnut frame. It was made by the sash and door 
department of the Long-Bell company of Pittsburg, 
Kan., under the direction of J. A. Foresman and 
presented by him in behalf of the Pittsburg boys 
to J. H. Foresman. The bell has a brass gong in- 
side and is to take the place of a gavel. 


Employees and Their Wives Are Welcomed 


In his opening address J. H. Foresman wel- 
comed those in attendance and said that, acting 
on the suggestion of J. E. Marrs, it had been de- 
cided this year to hold a joint meeting with the 
managers of the Minnetonka Lumber Co. The ob- 
jection that in a big meeting there is little chance 
for an informal discussion was offset by the value 
of mass enthusiasm. Three years ago it was de- 
cided to invite the ladies to the conventions and 
this has been so satisfactory an arrangement it 
has been continued, and this year the ladies are 
on the program. ‘‘ There is no business in which 
women can participate more fittingly than in 
ours, for we are builders of homes.’’ 

J. E. Marrs began his address with a welcome 
to the ladies. He reminded the Minnetonka em- 
ployees and their wives that they were hosts to 
Long-Bell and bade them at the banquet to re- 
member the proverbial injunction of the family 
hold back. He devoted the rest of his address to 
the matter of faith and mentioned five kinds that 
are fundamental. They are faith in God, in Jesus 
Christ, in yourself, in your work and in your fel- 
lowmen. 





To Keep John Dead and Help Build Homes 


These opening remarks by Mr. Foresman and 
Mr. Marrs were followed by an address by Mrs. 
J. W. Deal entitled ‘‘Lumbermen, We Are Here.’’ 
After sketching the place of women in national 
life Mrs. Deal stated that no adequate tribute had 
ever been paid to the work of reconstruction in 
the United States by the women following the Civil 
War. Women are born rebuilders, for domestic 
life makes necessary the faculty in meeting a crisis 
and problems. A woman in the occupations of her 
household meets more problems in a week than a 
retailer meets in six months. Women are being 
trained in political life and one issue of interest to 
women is the matter of prohibition, for no sooner 
do we have John Barleycorn dead and buried than 
a new cult arises supporting a peculiar theory of 
life after death! Women are being made ready 
to meet political responsibilities by practical train- 
ing. Man is trained to make a living for his fam- 
ily. Girls are being trained scentifically as home 
makers and this will lead to a new knowledge of 
house design and decorating. In the future a large 
part of the retail lumber yard’s clientele will be 
women. Retailers must be prepared to help in the 
designing of convenient as well as attractive houses. 
A nation of home owners is safe. With the women 
for the retailer, who can be against him? Dr. 
Phil A. Baird, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Oklahoma City, spoke on the subject of 
fitting oneself for the task. He mentioned the ele- 
ments that make for personal success and dwelt 
particularly on the value of a life plan, love for the 
job and will to work. Dr. Baird proved to be a 
delightful story teller as did Mrs. Deal. Dr. Baird 
closed with a tribute to Lincoln. 

The afternoon session began with a verse by 
Mrs. J. E. Pennybacker, of Enid, Okla., on the 
subject of the happenings of the convention told 
in poetry. Mrs. Pennybacker contributed to the 
gaiety of the session by making numerous clever 
local hits. 


Retailer May Advertise Profitably 


The first half of the session was largely given 
over to advertising and was featured by addresses 
by two advertising men from the company’s Kan- 
sas City office; the first was Paul E. Kendall, who 
talked on retail advertising. In introducing him 
Mr. Foresman said that the retail department took 
the credit of having started the company to adver- 
tising in a large way. So far the company’s adver- 
tising has been mostly in the interest of the manu- 
facturing department, but the retail department 
has been given a large amount of advertising serv- 
ice and will be given more. Mr. Kendall called 
attention to the display boards around the hall 
containing clippings of advertising that has al- 
ready appeared and some in course of preparation. 
Long-Bell was the first concern to trademark all 
sizes of lumber and to advertise nationally. In 
1919 the ads appeared in forty-nine publications 
and every ad ends with advice to see the local 
dealer. The publicity of the company has been 
successful. It has resulted in inducing the retailers 
in all parts of the country to stock Long-Bell lum- 
ber and in causing architects to specify it in their 
plans. Inquiries have come from a long list of 
foreign countries. Publicity has caused a greater 
house pride in the employees of the company. Ad- 
vertisements are investments that pay good divi- 
dends. They are paid for not by the advertiser or 
customer, but by the dealer who does not believe 
in advertising and who loses his best trade to the 
man who does advertise. Mr, Kendall then analyzed 
the campaign, mentioning the publications used 
and displaying original drawings. He mentioned 
the dealers’ helps, such as newspaper cuts, dealer 
signs and the bulletin. He made an analysis of the 
power of advertising and said the old fashioned 
newspaper card was a waste of print, paper and 
ink and converted both the dealer and the cus- 
tomer to a false doctrine that advertising doesn’t 
pay. Advertising builds good will and sound rep- 
utation. The local paper is the best medium. The 
retail lumberman is in the best position to use 
advertising, but he doesn’t see quick results. Mr. 
Kendall outlined some retail publicity campaigns 
that are to be tried but warned the men that with- 
out their interest and enthusiasm the campaigns 
could not be completely successful. 

Mrs. John McConnell then gave a reading. 


Writing Copy That Brings Results 
James E. Stickney, of the advertising depart- 


ment, gave an address on Printers’ Ink. The 
preparation of successful copy is based 90 percent 


on common sense. The old card ads in newspaper 

were ineffective because they dealt with generalities. 
Publicity should stick to the specific uses for lun 

ber. Avoid the ad that is merely a gift to the edi 
tor and cultivate codperation with him by sending 
news items, editorials, suggestions on codperation 
between town and country and clippings from 
lumber journals. Mr. Stickney believes in personal 
solicitation and in a system of follow wp letters. 


Building Service a Paying Investment 


C. M. Wheeler, of Ye Planry, in his talk said the 
retailer was as responsible for the appearance of 
his community as the doctor is for its health. A 
real building service means that years hence trade 
will come to the yard as a matter of course. A 
customer in building a house is interested in three 
things: What it looks like, its interior arrange- 
ment and the approximate cost. Catalog dealers 
have made undoubted success, and they have no 
aecess to the customers except thru advertising. 
The retailer can beat the catalog if he has the tools 
to work with. Mr. Wheeler then described his 
company’s system of dealer aids. 


Codperation With Contractors Brings Goodwill 


In introducing John McConnell, who spoke on 
dealing with contractors, Mr. Foresman said the 
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time had almost come when the dealer must know 
as much about house planning and the reading of 
blueprints as does the contractor. Mr. McConnell’s 
address made a profound impression on the audi- 
ence. He gave his personal experiences in a straight 
forward and simple way. His great success in deal- 
ing with contractors and the public lies in his de- 
sire to codperate and in his determination to have 
all the knowledge necessary to make codperation 
effective. He makes an endless study of the time 
and labor involved in building the different types 
of houses. He has complete and exact knowledge 
of prices of all kinds of building material used in 
the construction and when possible he gets advance 
knowledge of the kind of material to be used in 
building so he may have prices on all of it. Asa 
result he can make a close estimate on any house 
in a few minutes. He has a complete knowledge of 
contractors and how they work. As a result of this 
contractors have confidence in him and many will 
not submit a bid until he has checked the figures. 
Often he has persuaded them to raise bids to avoid 
loss to them. He recounted a number of experi- 
ences where he detected flaws in plans and saved 
the owner from loss and repair bills. His policy 
is to be always at the office. The customers do not 
want to talk with a subordinate. He answers the 
*phone when possible and personally takes any 
‘*bawlings out’’ directed at the yard. It ig a rigid 
rule that the material must be out on time so that 
the contractor’s men will not lose time. He closed 
by explaining the drawings of a small bungalow 
and telling of the advertising scheme. He fur- 
nished materials to a manual training teacher and 
had the boys build a doll’s house. This is to be 
driven around the streets of Okmulgee with the 
placard telling that it was made by the manual 
training department trom materials donated by the 
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Minnetonka Lumber Co., and that it will be sold 
at auction and the proceeds given to the United 
Charities. 

Minstrel Show Makés Hilarious Evening 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 19.—The Wednes- 

day evening entertainment consisted of a home 
talent ministre] show, called ‘‘ Who Likes Hash.’’ 
It was a hilarious evening. Mrs. J. E. Penny- 
baker wrote the lines of the play and J. E. Penny- 
baker directed the presentation and played the role 
of Prof. Hindu Hinder. Other members of the 
cast were: J. A. Foresman, J. C. C. Morris, Mrs. 
Ed. Brown, Mrs. C. W. Goodrun, Miss Helen 
Foresman, John Garrott, F. V. Baxter, Shell Glass 
and Ed. Mason. 


Pays Feeling Tribute to Company’s Founder 


At the opening of the Thursday morning pro- 
gram J. E. Marrs read a feeling tribute to R. A. 
Long, who is the guest of the convention for the 
day, acknowledging the depth of feeling which 
prompted the tribute and his own emotion in 
hearing it long said that aside from names made 
sacred by family life there are no words more 
expressive than friend and neighbor. There is real 
bond of friendship and neighborliness in the re- 
lation of employer and employee. He also paid 
tribute to the ladies. Man rarely reaches the full 
development of his possibilities without the help 
of his wife. The inclusion of the wives was one 
of the best suggestions ever made in connection 
with conventions, 

Methods of Retailing Sidelines 


’ J.C. C. Morris, of the Johns Manville Co., made 
an address dealing with the methods and policies 
of his company. It was a pioneer in institutional 
advertising and made the public familiar with 
the new idea of service. Service has come to mean 
many things, including maximum return for the 
money invested. He described the method of in- 
spection which has come to be a part of this com- 
pany’s service. Fred Baehr, representing Cook 
paints, made an address on the proper methods 
of retailing paints and described the policies of 
his company. He suggested that each retailer 
keep one pigeonhole in his desk for memoranda 
about paints, including questions he can not ans- 
wer. When the paint salesman comes around he 
will go over these things. He enumerated ad- 
vantages of dealing with one reliable paint com- 
pany and concluded by saying that no part of a 
business should be considered a sideline. 

Mr. Long echoed and gave emphasis to this 
point that anything worth including in business 
should not be thought of as a sideline. 


Talks on Display Rooms and Sales Efficiency 


Jesse Davis, of Independence, Kan., read a 
paper on display rooms that was one of the most 


instructive of the convention. His display room 
is just finished and is as attractive in appearance 
ag an average parlor. Display and salesmanship, 
in his opinion, overlap and both must contribute 
to the ultimate satisfaction of the customer as well 
as to the making of a sale. He suggested as an 
aid to selling slow movers a special list of these 
things, and he said salesmanship was not a mat- 
ter of special knowledge so much as alertness to 
the situation. Efficiency may be fostered by be- 
ing on time in the morning and by making an 
analysis of the day’s activities. The salesman 
should be first to know of prospects and first to 
call on them or write to them. He should know 
the talking points of each article he sells. He 
can not be too painstaking and courteous to the 
customers. He mentioned also the matter of 
making sales of short lengths. 


Salesmanship Brings Profit from Short Lengths 


Mr. Long in commenting on the sale of shorts 
mentioned Peter Kuntz as a retailer who made 
a good profit on selling shorts. Dealers like stand- 
ard lengths because they are easy to sell; so every 
dealer sells ‘them. The man who by means of 
salesmanship sells something not easy to sell has 
less competition and a better chance for profit. 
It is the matter of cultivating salesmanship. Every 
man who has common sense and energy and per- 
sistency is certain to advance. He suggested that 
each manager keep a memoranda account of the 
profit made from the sales of odds and ends. 

Mrs. O. F. McLain made an address on, ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Women in Industry.’’ She said the law of 
supply and demand admits no sex barriers in big 
business. She then recounted a number of in- 
stances of women who are now making remarkable 
successes in various lines of business. Mrs. Will 
Rapp acted as spokesman for the ladies in thanking 
Mr. Long personally for the recognition he had 
given them in the annual conventions. 

A Woman’s Part in Home Making 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 19.—The Thurs- 
day afternoon session was opened by the Long-Bell 
yell, led by Paul E. Kendall, of the advertising 
department. The first address was by Mrs. R. H. 
McCarroll on ‘‘My Home and Its Relation to My 
Husband’s Business.’’ Her thought was that by 
creating a fine home atmosphere of pleasant sur- 
roundings and sympathy a woman can do a most 
important part in contributing to her husband’s 
success. She asked the women a series of ques- 
tions touching upon such points as maintenance of 
trim personal appearance, cheerfulness when hus- 
band is delayed at the office, understanding of his 
business, living within his income, adapting home 
routine to the needs of his business, and the like. 
She closed with earnest presentation of her phil- 
osophy of life and success. 


J. R. Moorehead began his talk with a reference 
to the gold and enamel buttons which he presented 
to those in attendance at the convention, which 
had a legend reading, ‘‘Our Town, One for All 
and All for One.’’ He next mentioned the im- 
portance of building and loan associations, and said 
that this year would see a large amount of business 
withdrawn from the market unless some method 
of financing home building is found. Financing, 
he said, will be more important than some other 
factors in the retail business. He emphasized the 
importance of making local contractors friendly 
by codperation. He then mentioned the effort he 
is making to induce the International Correspond- 
ence Schools to offer courses in plan reading, and 
said ability to read plans is one part of the re- 
tailer’s equipment that demands much attention. 
The future is likely to see fewer yards but more 
line yards, competition will be keener and to hold 
jobs men will have to be better qualified. 

J. W. Deal conducted an interesting round table 
discussion on the caleulating of prices in order to 
show the desired margin of profit. He used charts 
for illustration. Managers talked freely and the 
general opinion was that this was one of the most 
valuable features of the convention. It was de- 
veloped that the price of lumber is not unduly 
high when compared with other commodities, and 
that if the retailer is to be safe he must follow the 
markets and not the costs in making his prices. 

R. A. Long closed the afternoon session with a 
short speech in which he said that competitors were 
excellent things for business. Without competi- 
tors business would become autocratic. Making 
pooling illegal was one of the best things that 
ever happened to business, for it compelled the de- 
velopment of salesmanship and sharpened wits. 


Production, Prices and Profit Sharing 


Selling is placed on the basis of service, said 
Mr. Long, and he told how the Long-Bell trade 
marking and advertising will help the managers 
make sales. He discussed the probable trend of 
prices and said that no one could predict when, if 
ever, they would be lower. Rains in the South and 
higher wages and foreign demand seem to indicate 
an upward trend. He mentioned profit sharing 
and particularly the commission contracts with re- 
tail managers. These give the managers a livlier 
interest in the business and its operation, he said. 
It ought to be the ideal of every man to produce 
more than he consumes, for in this way he becomes 
a helper to those who can not produce for them- 
selves. He closed by asking Mr. Marrs to read the 
article by J. Ogden Armour on the ‘‘Gospel of 
Growth.’’ 

The entertainment for this evening is a ban- 
quet, to which all the managers of the Long-Bell 
and Minnetonka companies and their wives and 
convention guests are invited. 





SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN FROLIC IN FLORIDA 


PaLM BEACH, Fta., Feb. 14.—The Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
held its regular quarterly meeting at the Royal 
Poinciana Hotel here, Feb. 5 and 6, and at the New 
Ft. Pieree Hotel at Fort Pierce, Fla., during the 
evening of Feb. 6 and all day of the 7th. 

From a social and fraternal viewpoint this was 
the most enjoyable meeting the association has 
held. Millwork manufacturers from eleven States 
were present, many accompanied by their wives 
and daughters, the total attendance being sixty. 

A business session was held each day, together 
with a meeting of the board of directors, the most 
unportant business being the confirmation and com- 
pletion of the ‘‘enlarged program’’ authorized at 
the last annual meeting. The revenue of the asso- 
ciation for the current year has been more than 
doubled and the secretary has been authorized to 
enlarge his facilities in any way which will enable 
the association to give the members a service equal 
to, if not better than, any other millwork associa- 
‘ion in the United States. The work of the secre- 
tary and his new program received a unanimous 

te of approval. 

W. M. Otis, of Columbia, 8. C., president, pre- 

ied in his usual easy style. C. B. Harman, secre- 
‘ary, made a hit by demonstrating cost and associa- 
‘ton work with a woodpecker’s nest, quite a novel 

‘ea worked up and designed specially for the oc- 
casion, The nest was on exhibition for two days, 

ryone being given the privilege of examining 
ton the third day. W. P. Flint, secretary of the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau of Chicago, 
vas present and pronounced it ‘‘just fine, as good 
“ thing as he had ever seen.’’ Mr. Flint addressed 
‘ne association on cost and closed several subscrip- 
tions to the Millwork Cost Information Bureau. 
Mr. Flint has made a favorable impression among 
southern manufacturers and meetings of the south- 
erm association are not considered complete unless 
he is present. 





At the session Thursday morning members were 
given a welcome by C. H. Ellis, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and by Mr. Paddison, of the 
Dade Lumber Co., of West Palm Beach; followed 
by Mr. Tylander, who told of the good things he 
had in store for them at Ft. Pierce. After luncheon 
the entire party were given an automobile ride 
around Palm Beach and West Palm Beach and 
down Ocean Boulevard for about twenty-five miles 
by the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club 
of West Palm Beach. Returning by West Palm 
Beach, the party stopped at the West Palm Beach 
Novelty Works, where everybody went thru the 
plant under the guidance of R. P. Paddison and C. 
P. Watson. Next the party stopped at the yard 
and office of the Dade Lumber Co., where Mr. Pad- 
dison gave each one a cocoanut already labeled for 
mailing home. He also passed around among the 
ladies bouquets of native flowers such as they had 
never seen before. After being refreshed by orange- 
ade, male delegates were handed a substantial pack- 
age containing a rare Florida souvenir ‘‘ washed 
ashore from the Bermuda Islands.’’ 

After dinner Mr. Paddison arranged for a cake- 
walk by employees of the hotel, members of the as- 
sociation being given honorary seats, and Mr. Otis, 
Mr. Conway and George E. Toale were appointed 
judges. The dining room was filled to standing 
room only and that ‘‘darky’’ cakewalk was the 
real thing. 

Friday morning after a short business meeting 
and a meeting of the board of directors, followed 
by lunch, the party was met by W. E. Tylander, 
president of the Ft. Pierce Board of Trade, with 
an automobile and a truck to carry the baggage. 
The party was carried in this manner to Ft. Pierce, 
a distance of fifty miles; stopped along the route 
to look thru the zoo‘and aquarium, where all 
kinds of fish and animals were seen. This ride took 
the party along the famous Indian River, giving a 


very fine view of the flowers, palms, cocoanuts and 
palmetto trees, orange and grapefruit groves and 
the pineapple fields. Arriving at Ft. Pierce, the 
party registered at the New Ft. Pierce Hotel, and 
after being assigned to rooms each guest found a 
fine box of oranges and cumquats awaiting him, all 
properly labeled ready for shipping home, with the 
compliments of the Ft. Pierce Board of Trade. 
At 8:30 p. m. the party were guests of the East 
Coast Lumber & Supply Co. at a banquet prepared 


-in true southern style. Mr. Paddison, Mr. Tylander, 


the boards of trade and the Rotary clubs of Ft. 
Pierce and West Palm Beach were voted the very 
best of hosts, and amid a round of applause were 
extended a vote of thanks and appreciation. 

W. M. Otis, on the part of the association, re- 
quested the privilege of informing the hosts just 
how much everyone had enjoyed the entertainments; 
stating that he had never seen its equal and that 
everyone felt like moving down and staying always; 
that there had not been a minute since landing 
which had not been full of pleasant surprises and 
enjoyment. He then called on Secretary Harman 
to fulfill his promise by telling what the badges 
meant with which he had tagged everyone on the 
morning of the first day. 

The secretary was a little slow about making 
good his promise, but finally under pressure ‘‘ came 
across.’’? At the very beginning he had pinned a 
badge upon each one of the entire party, some 
black, some blue, some pink and some white, sixty 
all told. At the top was a spiderweb with a big 
black spider hanging in the center with ‘‘R. O. S.’’ 
underneath. Below came a sash with a diamond 
center, and alongside came a regular five-cross 
panel door. The secretary’s explanation brought 
rounds of applause, the members covering him with 
congratulations. 

The Ft. Pierce brass band, under the direction 
of Mr. Tylander, furnished music for the occasion, 
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which added greatly to the pleasure of the party, 
and amid the music and the aroma of oranges and 
cumquats everyone retired to have pleasant dreams. 

Saturday morning at a final business session in 
the court house at Ft. Pierce everyone was given 
an opportunity to say something regarding the out- 
look, prices, labor, cost ete. This feature always 
brings out many good points and gives each one an 
opportunity to learn first hand what others are 
doing. 

The five Florida members present withdrew for a 
private consultation. On returning they reported 
thru Mr. Tylander that they had organized the 
Florida Millwork Association for the purpose of 
handling local matters and that they would hold 
State meetings at intervals for conference, the as- 
sociation to keep in close touch with the Southern 
association and to work as an adjunct to same; the 
secretary of the Southern association to be informed 
of all actions taken. In this way they expect to get 
the very best to be had from association work. The 
secretary of the Southern association was informed 
that he would be expected to attend as many of the 


Florida meetings as his duties would permit. This 
is a move in the right direction and should result 
profitably to both the Florida manufacturers and 
the Southern association. 

After luncheon the party was again taken in hand 
by the Board of Trade of Ft. Pierce. Waiting auto- 
mobiles drove them to the yards and factory of the 
East Coast Lumber & Supply Co., where everybody 
saw how Mr. Tylander made millwork. Mr. Cahow, 
superintendent, explained and showed the party 
everything in detail. The party was next driven 
to Ten-Mile Creek, stopping at the hundred-acre 
orange and grapefruit grove of D.. T. McCarthy. 
The trees were fuli of fruit, beautifully colored and 
of a very fine size. Mr. MeCarthy conducted the 
party all over the grove, stopping them under tree 
after tree hanging with fruit. The party was shown 
thru the packing house where the fruit was 
washed, dried, polished, assorted and packed by 
machinery in a modern way. Mrs. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Tylander and Mrs, Paddison were present to look 
after the ladies and added greatly to the pleasure 
of all present. 


Returning to Ft. Pierce, it was thought that the 
time had come to pack up and return home. But it 
was announced that after dinner the Ft. Pierce 
band would give a concert and street dance in 
conclusion. At 8:30 the party was conducted down- 
town, where a part of the street was roped off and 
the band stationed in the center. Music and dancin: 
under the electric lights was the order until about 
10 o’clock. When at last the time for departure 
had arrived the party found its way to the station 
to start home, fully imbued with the notion th: 
Tylander and Paddison are two real live youny 
fellows; that Florida is the best and most beautify! 
spot on earth, and that everybody had had mor: 
fun than ever before. After saying goodbye wit: 
handshakes all the way around, the party boarde:! 
a special sleeper which Secretary Harman had 
arranged for and returned home via Jacksonvill: , 
feeling fully satisfied and repaid for the trip .1 
Florida. 

The attendance at this meeting was the larges 
the association has ever had, and more ladies were 
present, which added greatly to the pleasure of al! 








ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS MEET 


The annual meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of America was held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week, and was followed on Friday by an in- 
spection trip to the plant of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co. The Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was organized as a national conference on con- 
struction, and considered prices, production, indus- 
trial relations and forms of contracts. 


Organization Presents Novel Features 


It probably is not so important to give a detailed 
report of the proceedings of the convention as to 
recount some of the features of association activi- 
ties which might be of interest and value for adop- 
tion in lumber asociation work. In addition to 
fifteen standing committees on finance, auditing, 
by-laws, legislation, publicity, construction devel- 
opment, methods, contracts, labor, transportation, 
building codes, ethics, membership, nominations, 
and annual convention, the association maintains 
eight association ‘‘services.’? These are: The 
publication service, which gets out a weekly news 
letter and a monthly bulletin; the research service, 
which employs a research engineer for the studying 
of problems submitted to any of the committees; 
the library service, which reads and indexes the 
magazines devoted to, or bearing upon, construction 
interests, and which summarizes each week the 
contents of 31 monthlies, 25 weeklies, 8 semimonth- 
lies and 2 bimonthlies. This summary or index is 
a feature of the weekly news letter. 

The personnel service is really an employment bu- 
reau for men, particularly for skilled office or en- 
gineering help. It has been of material assistance 
to its members in this direction. The surplus equip- 
ment service is an exchange of information between 
members desiring to rent or buy equipment and 
those who have surplus equipment. The legislative 
service maintains an office in Washington with a 
Washington representative. A rather novel feature 
is a members’ and speakers’ service, which pro- 
vides for program attractions for local meetings 
thruout the country. 

The report of the membership committee revealed 
that while the association is organized with an in- 
dividual membership, a number of local contrac- 
tors’ associations wish to join in a body with a 
suitable adjustment of dues. A suggested revision 
of the by-laws will, if adopted, provide for or- 
ganization members. 

The report of the committee on labor dealt with 
the subject in considerable detail and stated as a 
basic principle that any organization dealing with 
industrial relations must become legally responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of its agreements, and that 
no such organization should be permitted to exer- 
cise a power of control over any of its members, 
or over any others in violation of their constitu- 
tional rights or liberties. 


Ambitious to Establish Fair Practices 


The committee on ethics reported a number of 
eases of unfair practice that had been dealt with. 
One of these was the advertising of a Chicago en- 
gineer which contained statements that his system 
eliminated the general contractor and saved his 
profit. This engineer admitted that he merely com- 
bined the functions of engineer and contractor and 
merely effected some reduction of the combined fee 
for the service. Action also had been taken against 
the practice of some manufacturers in preparing 
detailed estimates on construction work which can- 
not be relied upon, and which have caused loss to 
contractors in some instances thru the use of them 
for bidding or checking bids. The report stated 
that this practcie has been frequent among the ce- 
ment and some other building material interests. 


The committee is also engaged in the rather am- 
bitious effort of building up a code of ethical prac- 
tice for the information of contractors. This will 
embody simple fundamental principles, at least in 
the beginning, and individual cases of unfair prac- 
tice will be studied for the purpose of further re- 
vision of the code as needed. A suggested basis for 
such a code was reported by the committee and 
will be reviewed later. 


Methods; Transportation; Building Codes 


The committee on methods reported on the ques- 
tion of payment for estimates, standard rentals, 
schedules for equipment and a research study of 
construction methods used by members. Cost ac- 
counting methods are also to be studied. 

The transportation committee has interested it- 
self in the subject of reciprocal demurrage, a sub- 
ject of considerable interest to retail lumbermen, 
and has protested against the excessively high 
freight rates on construction materials. It has 
insisted that any public work, especially State high- 
way work or contracts, should provide that any 
increase in freight rates shall be reimbursed to the 
contractor. 

The committee on contracts has done a good deal 
of work on better contract forms. 

The committee on building codes has been watch- 
ing the proposed Illinois housing code, a similar 
Towa code and the new codes under development 
in Portland, Ore., and Detroit, Mich. The asso- 
ciation has become a member of the National Huus- 
ing Association in order to keep informed upon 
code matters and is also in codperation with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the use of its very complete file of building codes. 
The progress of city zoning is also being watched 
in New York, St. Louis and Chicago. 


Effects of Present Costs on Construction 


At the conference of construction Wednesday 
afternoon, Prof. H. G. Moulton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on the interrelation be- 
tween prices and volume of construction. He 
pointed out that buildings put up at present costs 
for material and labor would call for a rental 
about double the rentals prevailing in 1914, and he 
questioned whether this rental increase could be 
met. Even if it were found practicable to secure 
such rentals, they would in many cases mean a 
serious inroad into savings accounts, because sal- 
aries and incomes in many cases have not increased 
in any such proportion. Savings accounts, however, 
in their aggregate provide a considerable propor- 
tion of the social capital available for commercial 
activities and if such savings are absorbed in 
rentals they- will no longer be available to supply 
construction capital. He also pointed out that even 
tho wages, salaries and prices in general should all 
be upon a parity, this high level nevertheless creates 
much dislocation and confusion, because the bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance, or of incomes of any 
sort fixed in terms of money, whether from in- 
vestments or otherwise, do not have any increase in 
income whatever, and if the prices of everything 
they buy are doubled, it practically means the cut- 
ting of their living in half. 

Professor Moulton in the discussion of the sub- 
ject was merely pointing out some of the inter- 
related economic forces which are at work and did 
not profess to be able to forecast what was in store 
in the future ‘for either building or business, ‘‘ not 
being either a prophet or a profiteer.’’ 

Frank P. Walsh, well known lawyer advocate for 
union labor, was on the program to discuss indus- 
trial relations, but he was not present, and Dudley 
Taylor, a Washington lawyer, who is associate 
counsel for the Council of Industrial Defense, made 


a talk on labor, which was chiefly an indictment 0: 
union labor aims and methods. He charged union 
labor leaders with being as selfishly predatory as 
were the most aggressive trusts in the height o7 
their power. 

J. H. Ellison, a St. Paul contractor, read a paper 
which was chiefly an exposition of the Golden Rule. 
Employers who cultivated the proper spirit of con- 
ciliation and altruism could expect to be met half- 
way in this matter by the great body of American 
working men, if they can be induced to throw off 
the shackles of autocratic union leadership. He 
briefly discussed the three most prominent forms 
of industrial relationship recently developed, the 
Whitley plan in England, the Leitch plan of in- 
dustrial democracy and the Rockefeller plan, whicl: 
differs chiefly from the others in frankly recogniz 
ing the public as a fourth party directly in interest. 

The balance of the session was given up to tech 
nical discussion of forms of contracts, with four 
leading papers on the subject by prominent mem. 
bers. 

Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

President—W. A. Rogers, 
tion Co., Chicago. 

First vice president—T. T. Flagler. 

Second vice president—J. W. Cowper. 

Third vice president—W. O. Winston. 

Treasurer—C, F. Mullen (reélected). 

Directors (for three years)—George Watson, Walter 
Cahill, Arthur Bent, G. Collins, jr. 

Hold-over directors (two years) E. J. Thomas, I. 
C. Wason, M. D. Smith, H. B. Hanger; (one year) R. 2B 
Porter, A.-P. Breensfelder, Edward Haupt, Thomas 
Bentley. 


KENTUCKIANS PROTEST WAGE FIXING BY LAW 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, Feb. 16.—Lumbermen of Cov- 
ington and Newport, cities in Kentucky opposite 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are joining with representatives 
of other manufacturing industries in a protest 
against the passage by the legislature of Kentucky 
of a bill now before it, creating a minimum wagi 
commission of three, of which one shall be a woman. 
A conference was held this evening in Covington, at 
which the lumber manufacturing interests were 
represented by the Ohio Schroll & Lumber Co. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that no com- 
mission, however scientifically composed, could, be- 
cause of the high and varying cost of all kinds of 
materials and supplies, determine a just and fair 
minimum wage for any employer; further that, as 
no such law prevails in Ohio or Indiana, the manu- 
facturers of Kentucky would be at a great disad- 
vantage and would experience a serious and per- 
haps vital handicap by the possibility of the mini- 
mum wage being placed so high in Kentucky as to 
make impossible competition with other States, 
and so force a closing down of factories. 

The legislature is to be asked to postpone action 
on the measure during the present period of un- 
rest, and facts are to be presented showing that 
the manufacturers now are paying the maximum 
wages that their industries will permit, and that 
should the bill as it stands be enacted and such 2 
commission be set in motion, it would most likely, 
under the pressure that would be brought upon it 
by the forces of unrest, establish the present wages 
as the minimum, and thus open the way for de- 
mands for higher wages than prevail. 

While the bill as drawn appears to apply to 
women and minors, it is declared that it leaves open 
a way for an extension of the principle to all 
employees; that this is known to be the purpose of 
the promoters of the measure; and that manufac- 
turers should lose no time in thwarting this propa- 
ganda to establish wages by law. 


Sates & Rogers Construc 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS HOLD LIVELY ANNUAL 





Retiring President’s Address Is Keen Analysis of Trade Situation—Association’s Co-operation With State 
Agricultural College Told in Report—Election of Officers 


\IILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17.—The thirtieth an- 

ial meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation got un- 

r way in fine shape 

ilay, as there was 

large and enthusi- 
estie attendance at 
the first session. The 
morning was given 

er to the registra- 
tion of members and 
there was a ‘* Dutch 
treat’? luncheon at 
noon. When Presi- 
dent Otto E. Lay, of 
iXewaskum, called 
the first session to 
order this afternoon 
almost every seat in 
the assembly room 
was filled, and as the 
assembly room is on 
the seventh floor of 
the hotel it showed 
conclusively that the 
members preferred 
session to the 
lobby. 

The address of President Lay, which was given 
after several renditions by the Metropolitan Quar- 
tette, was something more than an address, because 
it showed such a keen insight into the present eco- 
nomic conditions that have led up to high prices for 
lumber and other commodities, and what is likely 
to follow. He presented a most sensible view of the 
present lumber situation and so ably treated the 
subject that his address is given in full as follows: 

We are operating in a period where conditions are 

so abnormal and changing so rapidly that to ad- 
dress you “On what we may expect of the future’ 
would be hazardous. Manufacturers, as well as re- 
tailers, are wondering when and where the ever 
soaring price tendency will end and what might be 
done to stabilize the market. Of late there has been 
a noticeable tendency on the part of one branch of 
the industry to lay at the door of the other the 
blame for present lumber prices. As retailers, I be- 
lieve, we should not formulate our opinions too 
quickly but carefully analyze the various agencies 
and conditions which prompt the present high costs. 
Lumber Famine Followed War Time Restrictions 
_During the war the many governmental restric- 
tive measures not only prompted limited buying on 
the part of the dealer but curtailed production by 
the mills. Because of being construed as non-essen- 
tial, many building projects were deferred until a 
later date and the ending of the war found this 
country underhoused to the extent of over a million 
homes. With practically no stocks to draw from 
and three years of deferred building operations 
forced into one, conditions could hardly be other 
than exist at the present time. 

Present high prices may be laid to a practical 
famine in lumber and our only relief lies in in- 
reased production. Labor is scarce and such an 
incertain element that manufacturers of lumber 
have found it impossible to reach maximum produc- 
tion. In the South weather conditions have been 
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ich as to greatly hamper operations and with many 
tions flooded little relief may be looked for from 
his quarter for the next month or two. As for the 
Vest, production has been way in excess of car 
pply and west Coast shippers are suffering the 
vorst car famine that has ever been known to exist 
that part of the country. While relief was as- 
ired_ the shippers by the Railroad Administration 
ind five hundred empty cars a day promised—no 
» has as yet seen the cars and the present em- 
rgo to permit movement of grain and other prefer- 
tial commodities has by no means alleviated con- 
ions, 
Railroad Inefficiency Helps Boost Lumber Prices 


Each year we find the car shortage becoming 
tore acute and a greater factor in our delivery 
problems, and I believe it of vital importance that 
umbermen_ should interest themselves more_ in 
ransportation problems and railway welfare. The 

lowing facts may prove of interest: 

in the ten years from 1905 to 1915 the average in- 
rease per year in freight cars was 3.6 percent and 

average increase per year in amount of freight 
rried was 6 percent. But, in the four years since 

é increase in freight cars in service has been but 

percent, while the average gain per year in the 
‘nount of traffic has been 14 percent. 

fhe present shortage of freight cars is not less 

an 300,000 cars, and may even greatly exceed that. 

order to make up this existing difference and pro- 

e for increase in traffic the railways must ac- 
re not less than 750,000 freight cars during the 

<t three years. 

omparing the increase in the number of locomo- 
S under normal conditions in the past with what 
actually occurred during the last three years 
‘ns that to bring the number of locomotives in 
s-cviceé up to normal the railways must acquire at 

‘St 20,000 locomotives in the next three years. 

have aimed to call your attention to a few of the 
underlying causes for present high prices and I be- 
 cve you will agree that the present market is 
based on the law of supply and demand. 

Asks Mills for Fuller Market Information 


'n the past the retailer has taken just pride in the 
Position that he has held amongst progressive mer- 





chants. It is with a feeling of regret that we are 
forced to acknowledge that there exists today no 
class of business men so poorly informed as to mar- 
kets as we are. The lumber manufacturer has put 
us in a position where we are asked to face our 
trade with finger in the mouth, and I ask you to 
name a single other industry where merchants are 
placed in the same predicament. Many retailers 
have not received a price list from the mills since 
February, 1919, and I leave it to the good judgment 
of the manufacturer whether lumber can be intelli- 
gently sold on such a basis. Certain manufac- 
turers have mailed notices that they will be glad 
to accept orders on a basis of price prevailing at 
date of shipment. While this might be a sincere 
effort to stabilize prices and while such terms might 
be acceptable to factory trade or large city retail- 
ers, I believe it is impracticable to apply the same 
on orders of the average retailer. The country 
dealer caters to a trade which by virtue of decreased 
purchasing power due to advanced prices must of 
necessity ascertain lumber on a clouded price basis. 
Manufacturers are losing sight of the fact that 
merchandise is not sold until it is in hands of the 
ultimate consumer, and by selling the retailer they 
are merely moving their product closer to the point 
of consumption. We contend that as mill repre- 
sentatives operating on a commission basis we must 
be fully as well informed as to markets as their 
salaried salesmen. 

The issuance of a price list has never been known 
to obligate the mills to furnish stock, and why the 
manufacturers insist on keeping us uninformed is a 
question yet to be explained. While it may be 
contended that it is impossible at this time to issue 
a price list representative of the market, I would 
ask you why it is that some regional manufacturers 
do send them when like difficulties and the same 
elements of uncertainty enter into consideration. 

Many questions of interest common to both manu- 
facturer and retailer are today being arbitrarily 
decided and continuance of such a practice can only 
lead to unpleasant relations and make of the lum- 
ber industry a divided house. As an assurance of 
the retailer’s desire to cojperate, may I suggest that 
we choose three representative members who, con- 
stituting a trade relations committee, shall be au- 
thorized to confer with the manufacturers and with 
them work out problems to our mutual interests? 


Urges Extension of Associational Activities 


There are a great many ways wherein our associa- 
tion could function, but lack of funds has hampered 
our efforts. In order to become more proficient mer- 
chandisers we should make a determined effort to 
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institute a uniform cost accounting system among 
our members. We should provide for a complete 
plan and architectural service. There should be an 
exchange bureau established. We should consider 
the advisability of dividing the State into zones or 
districts to foster a better relationship with our 
neighbors and offer a meeting place where questions 
of a purely local nature might be discussed. I be- 
lieve we should promote a greater display of mer- 
chandise on the part of our exhibitors so that our 
convention might serve not only as a yearly meet- 
ing place but also as a building material display for 
the benefit of the prospective builder. Let us take 
favorable action on the question of dues to make 
possible some of the suggestions advanced. 

In closing permit me to quote a prominent Chi- 
cago banker who gave this advice to merchants: 

“In times such as these watch your credits closely. 
Do not buy for speculative reasons but carry a 
stock commensurate with the needs of your com- 
munity. Above all else, keep yourselves well in- 
formed as to markets, for failure to do so will cata- 
log you either as a price cutter among your fellow 
merchants or stamp you a profiteer in the eyes of 
the consuming public.” 


Secretary’s Report 
The report of Secretary D. S. Montgomery, 


of Milwaukee, was a talk straight from the shoulder 
with a punch in it. He reviewed every activity of 


the association and told of its growth and its possi- 
bilities. 

Secretary Montgomery in his report said that 
the association had the largest growth last year of 
any in the history of the organization, fifty-three 
new members having been entered on the rolls, 
while not a single member had resigned. The in- 
fluence of the association in securing the shipment 
of old orders had been very encouraging, tho the 
dealers in Wisconsin had not been afflicted with de- 
layed shipments so much as dealers in other States, 
he said. He said what instances there had been 
of delayed shipments were in connection with 
orders placed with irresponsible concerns, which 
brought the lesson home to everybody that dealing 
with high class concerns pays in more ways than 
one. 

A part of the report read: 


Now that we are beginning to realize a little what 
our 1920 prospects are for getting stock, what are we 
doing and going to do with the stock we have in our 
yards? Some of our dealers are selling their stock 
on the basis of actual replacement cost and some are 
not. I can not agree with those who are not, altho f 
realize that in some localities competitive conditions 
prevent doing what good business judgment says 
should be done. It seems to me that the dealer who 
does not consider what it will cost him to replace his 
stock is wrong. Surely the man who bases his selling 
price on the cost of replacement is not a profiteer, 
but is simply protecting himself against that future 
time when with a yard full of high priced lumber, the 
market pendulum swings in the other direction. The 
dealer who is selling his $35 and $40 lumber as such, 
when it will cost him double that to replace it, need 
only make one such turn over of his stock, and where 
is he? Conditions have become reversed on every hand, 
and the dealer must conduct his business to meet 
those conditions. We are now going to the millman 
and asking him if he will give us a few cars next year. 
It used to be that the millman came to us and asked 
us if we would give him a few cars next year. 

The recent action of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in 
returning to price stabilization is an encouraging step 
in the right direction. Every lumberman you talk to 
admits that the present wild lumber market is regret- 
able. The effect on building prospects is dangerous. 
Every person connected with the lumber business is 
in favor of stabilization. The one thing which seems 
to be holding it back is a fear that collective action in 
steadying a run away market will be illegal. Yet what 
can not be done collectively can certainly be done in- 
dividually. Now that Long-Bell has broken the ice, 
let us use our influence with the other individual 
manufacturers and urge that they do likewise. It is of 
course easy to say that the law of supply and demand 
can not be disregarded. But if every manufacturer 
were to do what Long-Bell has done, the immediate 
future of the building industry would be much more 
certain. At the same time it would not prevent the 
adjustment of prices at stated intervals when condi- 
tions warranted such adjustments. In the periods 
covered by each price list we could go ahead and take 
on new business, secure in the knowledge that our 
stock could be bought at a certain price for a certain 
length of time. This method of price stabilization is 
a new thing, but it is a good thing and it is some- 
thing like this which is needed to save the building 
industry. Prices can not continue to keep going up 
always, anymore than you can continue to keep on 
blowing up a balloon. A point will be reached where 
the balloon will blow up. None of us want to see that 
calamity happen to our business. 


The concluding parts of his report gave some 
good advice concerning invoicing, and also told 
how necessary it was that the dues of the organi- 
zation be raised so that more effective work could 
be carried on. 

That the finances of the association were in good 
shape was shown in the report of Treasurer George 
W. Lapointe, of Menominee, tho all the members 
appear to feel that broader activities may be ecar- 
ried on if the association dues are increased, a 
probability before the convention is over. 

Committees were then appointed, as follows: 

Nominations—Roy Chanttler, Rice Lake, chairman; 


3enjamin Roderick, Brodhead; and Gordon Barker, 
of Watertown. 


Resolutions—D. E. Kiser, of Eau Claire, chairman; 
F. W. Welford, Beloit; and Enos Colburn, Green Bay. 
Auditing—Fred Rayne, Madison, chairman; Daniel 
Head, Kenosha; and A. C. Hamar, of Bessemer, Mich. 


Millman Ably Explains Conditions 


The closing feature of the day was a very strong 
and able address by A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, a 
lumber manufacturer and a well known member of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. In opening his talk he admitted 
that it took some temerity for a manufacturer of 
lumber to face retailers of the product in these 
days, when it is difficult for the retailer to get 
lumber and at such prices that he must pay. 

Mr. Osborn proceeded to discuss in detail condi- 
tions that have obtained in the lumber industry 
since 1914 when the war opened, and traced condi- 
tions step by step until the present, giving consist- 
ent reasons as to why lumber is scarce and high 
in price. He said that there had been a limitless 
gulf in production caused by the withdrawal of 
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millions of men during the war which had left the 
world stripped of its very needs, and until this 
gulf was filled, prices of every commodity would 
likely remain high. 

Heavy Demand Must Continue 

‘‘Buying can’t stop and prices will not fall in 
my estimation,’’ he said, ‘‘until this shortage is 
made good.’’ He declared that of course rumblings 
were heard of dire things that might happen, but 
he could not see how there could be any let up in 
demand for things to eat and wear until produc- 
tion had caught up. 

As to lumber, the war held down the manufac- 
ture of it to a minimum, and after the war closed 
manufacturers held off because business men gen- 
erally held the view that the return of millions of 
men from France would leave conditions most un- 
settled for a while, and that demand for everything 
would be light. The reverse of conditions caught 
everybody napping, and the sudden demand for 
homes placed such a burden upon the lumber manu- 
facturer that today he is far from keeping up with 
the demand. He said that the peak of lumber 
production in the United States had been 48,000,- 
000,000 feet, while last year it fell to 28,000,000,- 
000 feet. 


Manufacturers Deplore Conditions 

‘‘Now if wheat fell in production in a ratio of 
48 to 28, what a scramble there would have been 
for it,’? he said. He declared that the law of 
supply and demand was surely working with lum- 
ber as with other commodities and he could see no 
sure cure for high prices until the supply is much 
greater than it is at present He said the manu- 
facturers deplore present conditions as much as do 
the retailers, and that it might be a good thing if 
lumber, and furs and hosiery and everything else 
went so high in price that no one could afford to 
buy them any more; then the drop would come. 
At present the market is one, not exactly of auc- 
tion bidding but much the same. 


Unable to See How Prices Can Decline 


Conditions with the manufacturers north and 
south were related by Mr. Osborn, and judging 
from these conditions he could not see how prices 
were going to let up any in 1920. He told in detail 
of logging and manufacturing costs and inability 
to keep men, and said that those who stay on the 
job only make half-hearted efforts. In closing, 
he gave some very strong views on the labor situa- 
tion which were not at all complimentary to union 
labor, to say the least. He said he believed that 
men had the right to join unions and quit work 
as a unit if they choose, but methods of union 
labor had gone far beyond that. 

The afternoon session closed with Tom A. Moore 
of Chicago inviting all the old cats in Hoo-Hoo 
to come over to the Milwaukee Athletic Club in the 
evening and see several very live kittens get their 
first sight of day. 


Codperation With Agricultural College 

The first proceeding of Wednesday’s morning 
session was a report of the agricultural committee 
of the association as presented by its chairman, 
Ralph E. Wagers, of Grand Rapids, Wis. The asso- 
ciation is doing great codperative work with the 
State Agricultural College, because the more suc- 
cessful the college makes the farmers of the State, 
the more lumber they will use for homes, barns, 
silos and other structures. The helpful work is 
mutual because the college gives the association 
literature for distribution among the farmers; and 
the association gives to the State college informa- 
tion as to the needs of farmers in the various com- 
munities in the State. The committee report 
pointed out that the dealer must have the farmer’s 
welfare at heart and be thoroly in touch with his 
needs in every way. The progressive dealer will 
cash in on everything he does to help the farmer, 
the report said, and it told of three principal ways 
of being of service to him: (1) Help the farmer to 
obtain material for any need that he might have; 
(2) help him store his crop; (3) help him house 
and care for his stock. 

The State college is going to prepare models of 
desirable buildings for the farmer and these models 
will be distributed to dealers thruout the State 
in order to interest the farmers. 


Expert Discusses Traffic Work 

A talk on ‘‘Traffic Dollars and Sense’’ by F. 
M. Elkington, president of F. M. Elkington (Inc.), 
Milwaukee, traffic expert, gave some very useful 
information as to how members may be saved con- 
siderable money on overcharges in freight bills. 
The speaker showed that in certain instances lum- 
ber dealers could be easily overcharged 4 or 5 
cents a hundred pounds on their freight bills and 
would not know of their loss if these bills were 
not checked by experts. He said that some dealers 
might not care, thinking that the price is passed 
on to the consumer anyway, but he warned them 
that the consumer is getting sick and tired of 


having everything passed on to him and added that 
if there is anything the dealer can do to lessen the 
cost to the consumer and still make a reasonable 
profit, he should do it. He predicted that when 
the railroads got back into private ownership 
freight rates would be in a worse muddle than ever 
and it would then be all the more necessary that 
retailers of lumber have an association traffic bu- 
reau to check all their freight bills. Following 
his talk, Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Northwestern association and former 
secretary of the Wisconsin association, spoke 
briefly and said that the traffic bureau of the 
Northwestern association last year secured refunds 
amounting to $20,000 for members on overcharges 
in freight bills. He also told of some of the other 
activities of the association of which he is secre- 
tary. 
State Senator’s Lively Talk 


State Senator J. J. McGillivray, of Black River 
Falls, who came to Wisconsin in 1866 and has been 
in the lumber and building business ever since, gave 
a very lively talk which 
made a big hit. He said 
that the retailer was one 
of the town’s best assets 
and should not take a 
sidestep for any other 
business there. He said 
that tho the laboring man 
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was being condemned in 
many quarters in these 
days, the retailer had no 
quarrel with the laboring 
man; that instead he 
should codperate with 
him, help him save his 
good wages, help him buy 
a home for his wife and kiddies, and help him be- 
come a useful citizen in the community. ‘‘ That is 
what you dealers should do to help make laboring 
men loyal Americans,’’ he said. ‘‘In my towns, I 
want the laboring men to get homes of their own 
and stay there, instead of wandering around from 
place to place seeking work and being negligible 
in any community.’’ 

Before adjournment the annual election of offi- 
cers was held, the nominating committee recom- 
mending that C. E. Babcock, of Necedah, Wis., 
sueceed Otto E. Lay, of Keswaskum, as president. 
Mr. Lay was named a director for five years to suc- 
ceed Albert Schaller, of Janesville. Mr. Schaller, 
a confirmed bachelor hitherto, was married yester- 
day at Janesville and the big news was told the 
convention. Some one suggested that a message 
of condolence be sent him. 


Retailer Should Understand Farmer’s Problems 


The new president, C. E. Babcock, made a brief 
talk at the opening of the Wednesday afternoon’s 
session, pledging his codperation in the coming 
year’s activities and expressing hope that it would 
be the biggest year in the organization’s history. 
The first formal talk was given by R. V. Brown, 
county agent for Clark County, Wisconsin, who 
spoke on ‘‘The County Agent and the Local Deal- 
ers.’’? The major portion of his talk ‘was devoted 
to impressing upon his hearers the importance of 
liming the soils in the State, and to showing that 
the retail lumber dealer should handle this business, 
not only for the profit but to keep closer in touch 





GOLD STAR HONOR ROLL 


Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., Madison 
—Arthur Kopang, A. E. F. 

DeForest Lumber Co., DeForest—Edward 
ae sergeant, A. E. F.; Elmer Korrison, 

.M. » A. E. F. 

Carl Fick, Tomah—Carl J. Fick, sergeant, 
infantry. 

Klema Lumber & Supply Co., Franksville— 
Fred A. Klema, ist sergeant, U.S.M.C., 
A. E. F. 

La Pointe Lumber Co., Menomonie—C. W. 
Seavey, corporal. 

Mayville Lumber Co., Mayville—Carl Ber- 
ger, lieutenant, Russia. 

B. W. Meidi, Whitelaw—Louis Seidl, first 
class private, 127th infantry, A. E. F. 

Melcher Lumber Co., Wautoma—John W. 
Reeder, A. E. F. 

o_o Bros., Sheboygan Falls—Edwin 
laig. 

Lewis Schoenwetter, Milwaukee—Leonard 
A. Schoenwetter, private, Co. C, 4th Ammuni- 
tion Train, A. E. F. 

Wilbur Lumber Co., 

Albrecht, private, A. E. F. 


Milwaukee—J. C. 














with the farmer. He told of the value of clover as 
a Wisconsin crop, saying that soy beans and other 
legume crops were at best only substitutes for 
clover. Farming is now done on a business basis, 
said the speaker, and the retailer of lumber cau 
not know too much about the farmer’s problems 


Kenosha’s Solution of Its Housing Problem 


A very interesting talk was given by M. L. 
Dowse, vice president of the Kenosha Homes Co,, 
Kenosha, Wis., who said that the war produced 
industrial conditions at Kenosha which made it 
necessary for the business men to get back of « 
movement to provide homes for workers at the 
plants. He explained how the Kenosha Homes Co, 
was financed, and said that the purchasers of these 
homes were required to pay $200 down and were 
given twenty years in which to pay the balance. 

‘<TIndustrial leaders recognize that the human 
machine is of more importance than good build- 
ings or plant machinery,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘and 
that the indirect returns, from proper homes for 
the workers is of more importance than the cost 
of the houses. A community’s best asset is a happy 
and contented population and that can best be se- 
sured thru model homes, sanitary and convenient, 
for every family. In that respect, do not overlook 
the importance of a good home to every boy and 
girl. It is the home that they are compelled to live 
in while children that has much to do with their 
conduct later in life. The better labor is housed, 
the greater you will find its efficiency.’’ 

John M. Callahan, of Milwaukee, made a stir- 
ring plea for the Armenian Relief Fund, which a 
committee is raising in every State in the country 
to help the suffering of that Christian nation. He 
asked the dealers to go back home and see that 
their local county committee got a nice check for 
the fund, which is so important that prosperous 
America raise. 

Presentation of War Medals 

The final act of the afternoon session was the 
presentation of Gold Star medals to the next of 
kin of the twelve boys, sons of Wisconsin retail 
lumbermen or their employees, who gave their lives 
in France, and honor medals for the other two 
hundred and sixty-four boys who saw service dur- 
ing the war. The presentation of the medals was 
preceded by a fine talk by C. Stanley Perry, secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee County central committee, 
Wisconsin department of the American Legion, and 
the presentation of the medals was made by Presi- 
dent Babcock and members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Tonight the members and their wives form a 
theater party at the Majestic Theater. 


Tells of Woman’s Part in Home Building 

Following a brief explanation to the dealers as 
to how to send in their freight bills for examina- 
tion, F. M. Elkington, whose traffic service has 
been adopted by the association, the real treat of 
the annual came, when Mrs. Bab Bell Trosper, 
expert in home economics, special writer for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, told the dealers something 
about business building that they had never thought 
of before. Mrs. Trosper, whose subject was: 
‘‘Woman’s Place in the Building Industry,’’ was 
introduced by Elmer C. Hole, publisher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who spoke briefly on new 
conditions that are imposed upon the retailer in 
the merchandising of lumber, and how the thought 
had crept over the industry that something had 
been overlooked in not consulting women in the 
matter of home building. Service is the big thing 
with the retailer in these days, said Mr. Hole, and 
in promoting business thru service nothing fine: 
can be done than codperating with women, who ar 
the real home makers. 


Women the Retailer’s Logical Prospects 


Mrs. Trosper told the retailers that she came 
as the representative of a new factor in their busi- 
ness—woman—the best asset they ever could have 
in promoting home building, but who they have 
been absolutely neglecting in years gone by. The 
woman is the logical prospect for the dealer, be- 
cause she knows every phase of home work and 
knows the home should be conveniently arranged. 
The speaker added that despite the impression that 
the modern woman no longer cares for the home, 
the exact reverse is true, most women loving their 
homes if they are the right kind of homes. There 
is a ‘‘back to the home’’ movement, said the 
speaker, and the women that do not show an in 
terest in the home are in the minority. ‘‘ Women 
want better homes and want them badly,’’ said 
Mrs. Trosper. ‘‘There is a restlessness among 
women because they have not the kind of homes 
they should have and would love to have. Her 


restlessness is due to you and other men, and now 
you are reaping the reward.’’ 
Schools Should Teach Girls Home Economics 
The speaker said that for girls in the public 
schools there should be compulsory training in 
home economics, just as for boys there ought to be 
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manual training and military training. The Fed- 
eral Government, the States and the counties are 
working toward introducing training along such 
which will mean more for the retail lumber 
industry than an education in almost any other 
subject. The retail lumberman is the coming 
factor in providing women with the kind of homes 
they should have, and the retailers should first sell 
¢he woman and then let her sell her husband. ‘‘In 
loing that you will be influencing the happiness of 
millions of homes,’’ she said. ‘‘Let the woman 
‘each you what she wants in a home, and you teach 
r how what she wants should be built.’’ 


Different Types of Women 


The speaker told the dealers that the women 
vt today may be divided into three groups: 

1—The women who know all about the con- 
venient arrangement of the home—the dealer should 
ooperate with them. 


2—The women just awakening to the thought 
that there is something in home planning. 

3—The woman who is content to go along and 
make any old thing in the way of a place to exist. 

The woman in the latter-class is not beyond 
awakening, if the retailers only make an effort. 


Lumberman Has Advantage Over Architects 


Mrs. Trosper told the retailers that they had a 
distinct advantage over architects, because they 
know their own communities and the individuals 
in their own communities. The speaker then dem- 
onstrated on a blackboard what the woman de- 
sires in the way of a convenient home, saying that 
women know and that men don’t because they do 
not feel the need of a home. ‘‘ Women are having 
more of a voice in the division of men’s income,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and this will be more true from year 
to year, so you dealers should make 1920 be your 
big building year by codperating with the women.’’ 


Home Arrangements That Please Women 


The speaker said that, first, the dealer should 
have a model kitchen in his yard office, designed 
to incorporate suggestions made by women. She 
told them how to create a model bed room, giving 
many suggestions they never had before. Dealers 
should know that women love furniture, and then 
arrange the rooms to fit the furniture. Mrs. 
Trosper said she recently examined ten homes and 
not one had the bed rooms arranged as they should 
be. Every bed room should have two windows, 
the bed should never be against the wall, and there 
should always be plenty of closet room. ‘‘The wo- 
man is home all day and her home should have 
plenty of light and be pleasant in every way,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Did you ever think of how a woman likes 
a breakfast nook?’’ she asked. ‘‘Of course you 
know that a built-in cabinet is better than a com- 
mercial one, and that the built-in cabinet should 
be between the dining room and the kitchen. A 
woman loves to have her home in perfect order and 
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always to have a place to put things. Every closet 
should have a pole in the middle for the clothes 
hangers, These may seem small things in a home, 
Dut they are not minor considerations to a woman. 
The ice box should be in the kitchen, not outside 
“here a man would place it. A home should be 
SO — in every particular that steps are 


Is the Left Hand Right for the Sink? 


Mrs. Trosper asked the dealers if they knew 
which side of the sink the dish drying board 
should be and the result was much merriment as 
many tried to tell at once how they dried the dishes 


at home and said that the left side was right; but 
not for a left handed man. 

Mrs. Troper’s final admonishment was that the 
home should be made as convenient as possible for 
the woman so that she may do her work quickly, 
get away from drudgery, and have time for recre- 
ation. 


Retailer Expresses Appreciation of Address 


At the conclusion of her talk, C. H. Ketridge, of 
Evanston, Ill., jumped to his feet, thanked Mrs. 
Trosper for blazing the best trail the retail lum- 
berman ever had and then said: 

**T have been attending retail lumber dealer 
conventions for years, and have heard talks how 
the barns should be built and how the hog houses 
should be built and how the cow sheds should be 
arranged, but I’ll be dinged if this isn’t the first 
talk I ever heard telling the way the retail] lumber 
dealer can play a part in deciding how a house 
should be built. It took a woman to tell us some- 
thing that we should have recognized years ago.’’ 

The final proceeding of the annual was an 
able and instructive explanation by James T. 
Drought, general counsel of the association, as to 
the manner in which retailers of lumber should 
handle their income tax returns. He devoted at- 
tention to normal tax, surtax, corporation tax, 
personal service corporations, partnerships, excess 
profits tax, inventorying, meaning of cost, and 
other phases of this important matter. 

Insurance Department Is Thriving 

The twenty-third anrual report of the coxrdi- 
tion of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutua! Insurance 
Co., made at the meeting of the subscribers to 
the company, was a very flattering one, as it 
showed a dividend of 40 percent. The company 
had losses during the year of slightly over $9,000; 
its expenses for the year were slightly over $8,000; 
and its assets in excess of $90,000. 


PROGRAM FOR THE LADIES 


The Wisconsin association is one that does not 
overlook the ladies. In fact, the wives of the re- 
tailers have a Ladies’ Auxiliary. They had a 
program all their own and the visiting ladies, 
conducted by wives of local retailers, had a glori- 
ous time while they were in Milwaukee. On Tues- 
day, the opening day of the convention, they 
lunched at the Hotel Pfister, and attended a movie 
show at the Alhambra Theater. On Wednesday 
they had a business meeting, and elected Mrs, Ben 
Roderick, of Broadhead, president, and Mrs. Eman- 
uel Layer, of Adams, Wis., vice president. Mrs. 
Don 8S. Montgomery was reélected secretary and 
treasurer, and Mrs. William E. Schneider and 
Mrs. C. H. Allen as members of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

At noon Wednesday the ladies attended a com- 
plimentary luncheon at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, given by the Wisconsin Lumber & Sash & 
Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association. In the 
afternoon there was a card party and in the even- 
ing the ladies accompanied the retailers to a per- 
formance at the Majestic Theater. Thursday morn- 
ing they heard Mrs. Bab Bell Trosper tell the 
dealers about ‘‘Woman’s Place in the Building 
Industry.’’ 


NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—The annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association was held at the Hotel 
Pfister this morning, President W. T. McGuire, 
Milwaukee, of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber: Co., 
presiding. In the absence of Secretary Robert 
Blackburn, of Milwaukee, who is on the west Coast, 
W. A. Snyder, of the Snyder-Deschamps Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, acted in that capacity. There were 
thirty members present. 

A motion was made by Enos Colburn, of Green 
Bay, Wis., that every member of the association 
contribute to the mortuary fund instead of it be- 
ing optional with the members. The motion was 
adopted. A message from one of the old members 
of the association, Frank N. Snell, now with the 
Frank Snell Sawmill Co., at Council, Ga., was read, 
expressing his best wishes for the association. A 
communication from Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturets’ Asso- 
ciation, calling attention to the importance of 
Congress providing a substantial fund for the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was 
read. A committee that has investigated the needs 
of the laboratory says it will require $500,000 a 
year to carry on the work, but, judging from action 
of Senate and House committees, the fund will not 
be nearly that large unless lumbermen successfully 
protest. 

The following new members were added to the 
roster of the association: Phillip S. Clark, of the 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.; William H. Ab- 
bott, Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis.; 
Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, and George T. Meinzer, 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau, Chicago. 
Frank E. Worden, of Oshkosh, Wis., and Frank A. 
Fuller, of the Fuller-Goodman Lumber Co., Osh- 


kosh, were reinstated. A resolution in memory 
of the late Frank M. Hart, of Tomah, Wis., was 
passed and the secretary instructed to send a copy 
to Mrs. Hart. The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—T. J. Weiss, of Madison, Wis. 
“— vice president—T. P. Buckley, of Waukesha, 

8. 

Second vice president —E. A. Frederickson, of Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Director for three years—-C. P. Tinkham. 

A vote of thanks was extended to W. T. Me- 
Guire for his efforts in behalf of the association 
during his two terms as president. 


COURAGEOUS CATS—TIMID KITTENS 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—Twenty-six kittens, 
twice the fateful number thirteen, got just a double 
dose of fate last evening when, without forethought 
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of what was coming to them, they decided to tred 
the catnip bed of Hoo-Hoo. 

It was one of the largest classes that ever went 
into the order in Wisconsin, and a Chicago team 
did the fateful work. It will readily be admitted 
that the team and the other old cats had their nerve 
in serving the various doses of kitten medicine, 
when readers are informed that the kittens out- 
numbered the old cats present to see the fun. Had 
the kittens known their power they could have 
chased the old cats off the roof of the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club into the cold, stilly darkness where 
disturbing cats are known to go. However, the 
long line of meek little kittens took everything that 
had been prepared for them in such a simple minded 
fashion that some of the old cats were chagrined 
at their lack of pep. 

The affair was simply another instance of little 
kittens losing their mittens and didn’t know where 
to find them. In fact the kittens, some of whom 
had sold lumber on the road for a score or more 
years and had roughed it in lumber camps, took 
their medicine in such a foolish way that they 
resembled the simple minded. The names of the 
weaklings are purposely withheld so that the world 
may not know. However, there should be one 
exception, W. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
has been selling lumber for the last thirty-three 
years—the meekest, mildest kitten of them all. 

The Chicago team that had charge of the con 
catenation was as follows: 

Snark—Lou Fuller. 

Jabberwock—R. S. Whiting. 

Bojum—A. H. Ruth, 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. C. Quixley. 

Custocatian—F, M. Baker. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. J. Pomeroy. 

Gurdon—C, W. Molin. 

Arcanoper—S. C. Bennett. 

serivenoter—Ferd de Anguera. 

Most of the credit for locating twenty-six young 
kittens about the byways of Milwaukee and envi- 
rons belongs to Don S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Vicegerent Snark for that district. 





INTERESTED IN KANSAS CITY CONCERN 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 16.—Stephen M. B. Hunt, 
second vice president of the R. McMillen Co., has re- 
signed that position and will go to Kansas City, where 
he will become interested in the J. B. Rust Sash & 
Door Co. That company has recently added factory 
property to its jobbing business and Mr. Hunt will 
assume a managerial position as well as taking a 
financial interest. Mr. Hunt has resided in Oshkosh 
seven years and was at the time of his resignation at 
the head of the local chapter of American Red Cross 
and the People’s Forum. . 
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IOWA RETAILERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


Assembled Lumbermen Hear About Work of Farmers’ Organizations—Lumber Yards Defined as “Servic: 
Stations”— Vigorous Resolutions Passed—Election of Officers 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 18.—The twenty-fifth 
annual of the Central & Northeastern Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association convened this afternoon in 
the banquet room of Hotel Fort Des Moines. Presi- 
dent Louis A. Moore, Mason City, was prevented 
by illness in his family from being present and 
Vice President H. H. Harrington, North English, 
presided capably. 

The members of the association were welcomed 
to the city by Ralph Faxon, secretary of the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Faxon views 
the outlook with optimism and appreciates the 
mighty part that lumbermen must play in the re- 
construction period. Des Moines, where more build- 
ing has been done than in some other places, is 
short of homes. He commented on the good work 
of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, the Southern 
Pine Association, the Oak Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and other associations in putting 
before the country the merits of wood and the need 
for homes. The financing of building is sure to be 
a great problem and the active assistance of all 
should be given to supporting and enlarging build- 
ing and loan associations and similar organizations. 
The possibility of a national building and loan 
association was suggested. 

An address that made a profound impression 
upon the assembled lumbermen was that delivered 
by J. W. Coverdale, Ames, secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Coverdale is a 
comparatively young man, of massive build, a fight- 
ing man who fights until the last ditch if one is to 
judge from appearances. Furthermore he is sin- 
cere, he very evidently has spent many years on 
the farm and thinks and acts as a farmer would. 
There is nothing ‘‘radical’’ about the man as the 
word ‘‘radical’’ is now employed to mean a polit- 
ical agitator. This word picture, hastily drawn, 
is given because of the importance of understand- 
ing the organizations that the farmers are perfect- 
ing thruout the country and which are destined to 
play such a great part in the nation’s affairs. Mr. 
Coverdale is one of the leaders of the farmers and 
hence the value of an understanding of what he 
believes and seeks. 


The Work of the Federation 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation is an out- 
growth of the organizations which were developed 
during the war. County bureaus are organized and 
these in turn make up the State organization. It 
is not the desire or intention of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation to attack or run counter to the 
interests of any line of trade. The farmers do 
ask for economical distributing methods, the elim- 
ination of waste and service to them at reasonable 
cost. Perhaps the clearest understanding of the 
organization’s purposes is that it is organized for 
the same reasons that lumber associations are or- 
ganized. Farming is a business and the farmer a 
business man. He needs organizations thru which 
his problems and needs may be discussed and action 
taken to secure them just as the lumbermen do. 
It is not the purpose or intention of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation to engage in merchandising; 
the organization does encourage collective bargain- 
ing for purchases and encourages local merchants 
to make collective purchases. 

The Federation now has over 118,000 members 
in the State and has in a special fund over $400,- 
000 which is to be used for emergency purposes. 
At present twenty-two States have ratified the 
plan of the National Farm Bureau Federation, 
which will stand in relation to the State organ- 
izations just as the State organizations stand to 
the county bureaus. One State, Montana, has re- 
jected the plan. Each State federation is amply 
provided with funds and intends to play a big part 
in the development of its State. 


One of the activities of the Iowa federation has 
been to foster the distribution of plans for farm 
buildings drawn by the State agricultural college 
of Ames. These plans are on file in the office of 
each county bureau and many buildings have been 
built from them, This is an opportunity for re- 
tailers., 

A great drive was made for members in the State 
and forty of the best men have been retained to 
further organize the counties. The townships will 
be organized, then the counties. The township or- 
ganizations will determine what the people of the 
township need, the county, organization what the 
county needs, the State what the State needs and 
the national organizations what the nation needs. 








Lumber Yards as Service Stations 

Mr. Coverdale said that his federation regards 
the lumber yards as service stations. If the yards 
deliver the service at a reasonable cost all will be 
satisfied. Service as he outlined it consists of 
helping the dealers and the farmers. In Polk 
County, for example, last year a twine sale week 
was held at which time all farmers were urged to 
buy twine. This week was advertised by the twine 
dealers in codperation with the Polk County farm 
bureau. Lumbermen should and can apply this 
idea to their business. The farmers want the rail- 
roads returned to private control as soon as possible 
and the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation so expressed 
itself at its annual meeting. 

He said ‘‘the American farmers are going to 
keep their feet on the ground and bring the coun- 
try thru the emergency all right. They will not 
lay down. They are going to produce. They are 
conservative.’’ In conclusion he asked for the 
codperation, help and council of the retail lumber- 
men and in return pledged the Iowa State Farm 
Federation to like action. 


Retailers Can Render Valuable Service 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 19.—The Thursday 
morning session opened with the reading of re- 
tiring President Moore’s address by Mr. Harring- 
ton. The paper struck an optimistic note and em- 
phasized the value of the service that can be ren- 
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dered by retailers in helping to build homes, Prices 
of lumber have increased. Lumber which a year 
ago sold for $40 now sells for $70. Broadly speak- 
ing, lumber prices are now on a parity with those 
of other commodities. Steel products, clothing, 
farm products, and wages have increased approxi- 
mately 100 percent. The thing that makes lumber 
prices notable is that the advances have come after 
the war and not during it, when most commodities 
recorded their greatest advances. 


Must Combat Destructive Radicalism 


An address which stirred the hearers greatly 
was delivered by H. E. Moss, Davenport, assistant 
secretary of the Greater Iowa Association. The 
theme was destructive radicalism and to the lum- 
bermen there was given a distinct warning of their 
duty as citizens to take active measure to protect 
themselves and the country. There is an element 
in this country seeking to destroy the Government 
by force. It must not be overlooked. According 
to Mr. Moss, who quoted at length from documents 
of unimpeachable character, there are three million 
people involved in the movement which seeks to 
destroy the Government. This movement must be 
met, and met now, to prevent useless waste of life 
and property. There are approximately two hun- 
dred publications amply financed which are spread- 
ing the propaganda, much of it being of the most 
insidious character. Booklets and circulars are 
being sent out in great quantity. The Government, 
declared Mr. Moss, has a card index of thirty-five 
thousand people who make a business of spreading 


the propaganda of the radicals. Much of the money 
came from Germany and it is still coming fron 
that source. He declared that Martens, the so 
called ambassador of the Russian Soviet Gover 
ment, now being investigated in New York, cam: 
to this country as a German citizen, bringing wit 
him $40,000,000 of German money. The situation, 
Mr. Moss said, is acknowledged to be beyond th 
control of the Government and it is up to th 
citizens of the country who love liberty to take uj; 
the fight and combat the movement. 


Foreign Radicals Foment Labor Unrest 

Mr. Moss dramatically declared, ‘‘ The coal strik 
was not called from the United States. The order 
was issued from Stockholm, Sweden. The orde: 
for the steel strike was issued from Stockholm 
where the radicals have their headquarters. ‘‘ These 
strikesy’’ Mr. Moss said, ‘‘ were called with the ful 
knowledge that they would be lost. Brains, as keen 
brains as the world has, are directing the opera 
tions and so the steel strike was called to mak: 
great masses of people rabid, hungry and out of 
work. Then the coal strike this winter was to 
make them colder and hungrier, putting the people 
in a frame of mind to do anything. The revolu- 
tion was to be called.’’ The next strike is to be 
a railroad strike, which, in the opinion of: Mr. 
Moss, ‘will be called very shortly. Iowa, an agri- 
cultural State, is filled with agitators as is every 
other State. The Greater Iowa Association is an 
organization, the first of its kind formed to put 
on a constructive educational campaign to beat the 
aims of those who seek to destroy this Government 
by force. It stands ready to codperate with all 
organizations, with all employers and employees in 
waging the fight and has aid ready for those who 
want it. 


Vigorous Resolutions Passed; Officers Elected 


Resolutions which were adopted expressed the 
sorrow and sympathy of the association for those 
of its members who passed away during the year, 
thanked those who helped to make the annual a 
success, demanded that the antitrust act be amended 
to place all organizations on an equal footing, com 
mended the principle of arbitration and asked that 
this be enacted into law, urged the speedy passag« 
of the conference railroad bill turning back th 
railroads to their owners, squarely demanded the 
suppression of publications and organizations seek- 
ing to bring about a revolution, asked for the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, endorsed the aims of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and offered the 
support of the lumbermen, excoriated the effort of 
some Coast shippers to shorten the discount tim: 
and endorsed the adoption of a uniform set o! 
terms of sale, the discount terms of which shal! 
at least be. as favorable to the retailer as 2 per 
cent five days after arrival of car. | 

The following officers were then elected: 

President—H. H. Harrington, North English. 

Vice president—J. F. Daubenberger, McGregor. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. A. Dunkelberg, Waterloo. 


Louis A. Moore, Mason City, was made a dire« 
tor, succeeding William Barber, Denver; and G. D 
Rose, Dubuque, C. L. Kinney, Grundy Center, W. R 
Scholfield, Eldora, were reélected directors. 


Criticizes Building Material Men’s Method: 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Des Morngs, Iowa, Feb. 19.—At the Thursday 
afternoon session J. H. Allen, Lincoln, Neb., presi 
dent of the Missouri Valley Builders’ Supply Asso 
ciation, delivered a pithy address pointing out th« 
necessity for an organization to look after the in 
terests of those who handle a complete line 0! 
building materials. He has been fighting for fif- 
teen years to have the manufacturers of cement, 
brick, tile, plaster ete. protect the dealer; and th: 
only way to secure protection is to organize ant 
demand that the code of ethics of manufacturer: 
of all commodities entering into building be a: 
strict as that governing the sale of lumber by lum 
ber manufacturers. Building material should b: 
100 percent dealer distribution; that is, sale: 
should not be made to contractors and individua! 
consumers. The manufacturers are ready to act 
favorably if the dealers are properly organized. 
In the discussion that followed it was clearly 
evident that the lumbermen who handle all build- 
ing materials are determined that commodities 
other than lumber shall return a fair profit. _ 
On Friday a meeting is to be held to organize 
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Place of the Retailer in the Lumber Industry 








After making a very eloquent introductory 
talk Mr. Kennedy continued as follows: 


Wood, in its manifold species and grades, is most 
essential in general construction work. Even in the 
modern fireproof or fire resisting type of construc- 
tion the use of wood in some form or other is in- 
dispensable. It is undoubtedly God’s chosen mate- 
rial for the building of homes. Many of the good 
old homes of our forefathers, the old Colonial houses, 
still stand in a good state of preservation—testify- 
ing to the utility and dependability of wood con- 
struction. These old houses have a warmth, a 
cheer and a spirit of welcome that appeal to the 
home maker. What contributes more to the com- 
fort and hospitable feeling in a home than the beau- 
tiful finish, growth and texture of its interior finish 
of wood? We might speak also of other advantages 
of wood, such as its general availability, its adapt- 
ability to alterations and additions, and even to 
moving from one location to another; its compara- 
tive strength, shown by the fact that any piece of 
sound, straight grained, dry wood is stronger than 
steel, weight for weight, will stand greater distor- 
tion to shape than steel, while no distortion can 
be sustained by concrete or clay products; its 
capacity for being easily worked by common, easily 
procured tools; its non-conductivity of heat and 
electricity; its varied and beautiful figure which 
can not be satisfactorily imitated; its rare combi- 
nation of strength and elasticity, as is evidenced by 
its sole use for baseball bats, golf clubs, tool handles 
ete.; and its practically essential utility in the crat- 
ing, boxing and bracing necessary for the proper 
distribution of innumerable kinds of manufactured 
products. It would seem that the industry has been 
lax in the matter of emphasizing the advantages and 
varied uses of wood and has naturally suffered from 
the introduction of substitutes which in many in- 
stances could have been prevented by aggressive, 
constructive educational propaganda. Surely the 
entire industry in all its divisions should concen- 
trate its efforts in the immediate future on inten- 
sive and continuous development work. This would 
involve first of all the education of the retailer by 
the manufacturer, and then the concerted effort of 
retailers in their communities to carry the message 
to the public. 


A Peep Into Lumber Price History 


We should give some consideration at this time to 
the range of prices on lumber owing to the fact 
that our industry, like certain others, has been the 
subject of rather harsh criticism for the seemingly 
abnormal and excessive prices prevailing today. 
To many people it seems a far cry from the year 
1805, when the choicest white pine was procurable 
in Pittsburgh at the rate of $5 a thousand feet, board 
measure, or f. o. b. mill in Michigan at $4 a thou- 
sand, to the present time when the retailer sells 
the same grade, perhaps not as choice, at the rate 
of $150 a thousand. Naturally, white pine is hardly 
a fair index of the cycle of values, but it affords us a 
starting point, because we have mentioned that in 
the early days it was about the only wood which 
was considered of any value. 


Causes of the Increasing Value of Wood 


Any study of lumber price ranges naturally in- 
volves a study of the growth and development of the 
industry thru the years. The development of the 
middle West after the Civil War stimulated remark- 
ably the sale of lumber. Before the year 1850 each 
region was able to produce sufficient lumber for its 
own requirements and only the very best of every 
species was used. The gradual depletion, however, 
of the timber supply in Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
New York and the increasing development of the 
railroad transportation system had the inevitable 
effect of shifting the sources of supply to more 
distant points and the resultant increment of trans- 
portation costs. Most of us here assembled have 
experienced the introduction of southern pine, hard- 
woods and cypress, followed closely by the west 
Coast products, and anyone who has made any 
study of the future lumber supply is convinced that 
the western species will be predominant in the 
market in the very near future. Another condition 
which has had a very definite effect on lumber 
values is the gradual increasing inaccessibility of 
the timber from the railroads. Remarkable as has 
heen the growth and -extension of our railroads, 
nevertheless they have not been able to reach out 
broadly enough to keep pace with the forestry opera- 
ions. This inaccessibility caused, naturally, the 
Suilding of wagon and tram roads, and in many 
cases standard gage tracks, when the magnitude of 
he operation would justify such expenditure. 


Manufacturer Today Performs Added Service 


Still another contributing factor was the more 
particular demands of the trade in the methods of 
Preparation of lumber for the market, such as grad- 
ing, kiln drying, working thru planing mill etc. 
Quite an interesting article could be written, for 
instance, dealing alone with the change from hand 
working of lumber to the efficient machine work 
which is in vogue today. Coming a little closer to 
our own time, we find ever increasing wages, rising 
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costs of operation, new methods of taxation and 
restricted war conditions which prevented any ac- 
cumulation of stocks at mills, and the after war 
demand which is now regulating market values. 
Many illustrations of the present relative values 
of lumber have been presented to you and show 
conclusively that lumber has not advanced in price 
out of proportion to other building materials; in 
fact, has hardly kept pace with the items most used 
in building construction. 


Retail Distributing Methods Are Transformed 


Thus far we have tried to justify the increase in 
lumber values thru the years from the standpoint of 
production and transportation to distributing mar- 
ket or retail yards. As we in this convention are 
primarily interested in the retail distribution, let us 
consider for a moment the part which retailing 
plays and what, if any, effect the progress of our 
part of the distribution of lumber has had on prices. 
Have you ever tried to picture in your mind the 
lumber yard of one hundred years ago as com- 
pared with the modern lumber merchandising es- 
tablishment as we know it today? If you have you 
have been impressed with several facts which are 
not only interesting but have a direct bearing on 
the thing we are discussing. Let us enumerate 
some of them. 


Modern Retaliler’s Investment Is Large 


During the early days, owing to the near supply 
of timber, as we have mentioned before, compara- 
tively small stocks of white pine and hemlock suf- 
ficed for the average retail yard. It was possible 
at that time, for instance, to ship from the mill 
and deliver direct to the job a very large proportion 
of the materials sold. It is hardly necessary to 
dwell on a comparison of stocks in the two periods 
because we all recognize that the gradually increas- 
ing distance of transportation involves the carrying 
of a sufficient supply of lumber in the retail yard 
to furnish current demands. And then we must 
needs observe the fact’ that the retailer today, if 
he is a real lumber merchant, is compelled to carry 
a much greater variety of species and grades be- 
cause of conditions which we have already dis- 
cussed pertaining to the development of the manu- 
facture of lumber. We might mention some of them: 
Cypress, white pine, southern pine, oak, maple, 
spruce etc., each in several grades suited best for 
interior or exterior use. This condition naturally 
requires an increased capital investment upon which 
a reasonable return should be expected. Again, as 
our cities and other communities grow, the natural 
result is lengthened hauls and the resultant con- 
tinually increasing cost of delivery of materials 


‘from yard to consumer. 


Costs of Retailing Have Increased 


We could mention sundry other factors which 
enter very much into the matter of increased prices. 
For instance, the demand for planing mill service, 
an ultra expensive operation if conducted upon a 
small scale; the matter of credits, which can be 
laid very largely at the door of the retailer him- 
self, and yet a condition over which we can not 
have entire control; building restrictions during the 
war and the shortage of stocks at the mills, bring- 
ing with it the inability of the supply to meet the 
demand; and then, of course, the continually ad- 
vancing costs of operation caused by increasing 
wages and salaries, costs of materials etc. 

Having these things in mind and being a part of 
our every day experience, we should be well in- 
formed on such matters and should not hesitate to 
refute such statements as may be made from time 
to time which reflect upon the ability and integrity 
of those engaged in the retail distribution of lumber. 


Dealer Is Worthy of High Place In His Community 


We have attempted thus far to account for condi- 
tions which prevail in the industry today and it 
might be well to ask this question: “Is the retail 
lumber merchant essential to the most economical 
and efficient distribution of lumber and its prod- 
ucts to the consumer?’ We hear a great deal 
these days about the elimination of the middleman 
as a means of reducing the cost of living. Every 
community is flooded with catalogs of mail order 
houses and we can not open a magazine without 
facing a full page advertisement setting forth the 
argument that the retailer is not essential and that 
he is asking too much for the goods he sells. To 
speak plainly, it is up to the retailer to prove his 
case and reap the full benefit from his investment 
of capital and brains in his own community. 

In the first place the retail merchant in your 
town and mine is the very bone and sinew of the 
community life and progress. He it is whg sup- 
ports both financially and morally your chamber of 
commerce, your Rotary Club, your charities, 
churches, clubs, lodges and all other organizations 
which seem to be necessary in the modern munici- 
pality. Who were the men who carried the burden 
of the recent manifold war activities in your town? 
Who helped maintain the morale of the people at 
the highest pitch of patriotism? Who are the home- 
loving, substantial people in your town who raised 
such magnificent boys as we sent to France to save 
civilization? Who fills your councils, your school 
boards and other thankless positions and continu- 
ally receive criticism therefor? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them, for the retail merchant is 
as a rule the leading class of citizen and the retail 








lumber dealer will generally be found well up in 
the forefront. 


Local Merchant Performs Economic Service 


In the second place, it is a fallacy even to sup- 
pose that the varied needs of a community can be 
served in any other way than by retail stocks suited 
to the requirements and trade of that community. 
We must educate the consuming public to see how 
vicious a thing this is and to show them that it is 
to their material, as well as sentimental, benefit to 
buy all their needs at home. Many associations 
of retail merchants are doing constructive work 
along these lines, but it is becoming increasingly 
necessary for the retailers of lumber in a town or 
trade district to codéperate closely, not only for 
protection from this particular menace but also 
to correct trade practices and conditions which are 
hampering their progress. 


Evils of Competition of the Wrong Kind 


Your association has appreciated this work as 
the greatest need of the present day and has made 
considerable progress in organizing its members 
into district organizations. To begin with, we must 
admit that there is too much competition of the 
wrong kind in the retail distributing business to- 
day, which means, to us, the retail lumber busi- 
ness. We appreciate the fact that there is great 
need of analysis and the introduction of efficient 
cost keeping systems. We will not dwell long on 
this point, as our convention program provides for 
ample discussion on that phase of our business. 
The thing we must do is to discard that old saying, 
“Competition is the life of trade,’’ and substitute 
for it the declaration of principle which says ‘“Co- 
operation is trade.’”’ Popular ideas and enacted 
law have not kept pace with changed conditions in 
the business world, and low standards of ethics 
exist, not because the majority of the business 
men in a group desire them but because of a mi- 
nority of inefficient or dishonest men, and because 
the Government frowns upon associations and co- 
operation among business men. Present day condi- 
tions demand that men codperate, not with the in- 
tent to effect monopolies but to agree mutually to 
certain principles for the purpose of correcting evil 
trade practices which are injurious not only to the 
particular business but to society at large. 


Men Learning to Say “‘Coédperation Is Trade” 


There is nothing more certain than that the com- 
munity and the country as a whole bears all the 
cost and losses of wasteful competition; whether 
it reaps the profits is another question. Another 
thing certain is that combinations of labor are here 
to stay, and it is no whit less certain that combi- 
nations of employers are here to stay, and it is for 
society to make the best possible use of both. 

In these rapidly changing times business methods 
are also undergoing a change. Secrecy is yielding 
to publicity. Men are dealing more openly and 
fairly with one another. The old cry, ‘“‘Competi- 
tion is the life of trade,’”’ is the echo of primitive 
and barbaric conditions; it never did mean competi- 
tion on terms of equality and fairness; it meant the 
relentless suppression of the weak, the merciless 
triumph of the strong; it meant methods so ques- 
tionable they are now condemned as criminal. The 
old method, with its secret prices and rebates, its 
unfair advantages, its conspiracies to ruin com- 
petitors, help favored parties at the expense of 
others, is passing; the new cry, “Coéperation is 
trade,” is taking its place and winning its way 
in spite of prejudice, legislative bunglings and 
hampering decisions; it is winning its way be- 
cause it is progress, it is right. 


No Business Man Sufficient Unto Himself 


In this new era of business we are finding men co- 
operating in district organizations and studying 
such things as costs, trade extension, advertising, 
credits etc., because they are the very fundamentals 
on which business is built. Our association must 
perfect the district organization we now have and 
continue to organize others, for the man who today 
believes that he is sufficient unto himself can not 
survive. It is my hope that those who shall direct 
the affairs of the association in the next few years 
may be successful in making the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania an association 
of live, wide awake district organizations, for only 
in that way can it truly render an efficient service 
to its members. 


Get a Vision of the Grandeur of America 


As a closing thought I want to say with emphasis 
that we as retail lumber dealers must live and 
preach the spirit of America. This spirit of Amer- 
ica has been brought into being by a wonderful 
fusion of faith and force; the personal force of a 
man with a belief in his own ability to do some- 
thing better than anyone else, or to do something 
no one else has ever dared. Man is an adventurer 
and all history is a story of adventure of one kind 
or another. Out of the adventurous spirit of the 


men of America, their firm faith in the growing 
greatness of this land and their will to share in that 
growth has come the nation that today can justly 
hold its head rather high, for it only wants that 
others may have the chance that all have had here. 
This same spirit must also eventually bring satis- 
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Agriculture in all its branches has in the United 
States developed largely along peculiarly American 
lines. Conditions in this country differ so widely 
from those of practically every other country that 
methods also must differ. The abundance of till- 
able land in the United States has in itself largely 
determined the character of farming; and tho most 
of the best lands are already under cultivation, land 
has not yet become so scarce and high priced as to 
make intensive farming indispensible as it has be- 
come in older and more populous countries. How- 
ever, the disproportion between the number of 
people engaged in food production and the number 
engaged in other occupations has brought about a 
condition with respect to food supply, and conse- 
quently food prices, that points to the necessity of 
some steps being taken to widen the margin be- 
tween food supply and food demand. This is espe- 
cially true of certain food products; milk, for 
example. . 

No satisfactory substitute for milk as a human 
food has been discovered; and so far as scientific 
investigation has gone, there is no indication that 
any such discovery is likely. Moreover, the need 
for milk as a food is becoming more and more 
appreciated day by day; and at the same time the 
importance of having it pure, wholesome and of 
uniform quality has been recognized in the most 
drastic legislation on the statute books. There is 
no food supplied to the public over which govern- 
ment has greater control than that which is exer- 
cised over milk. The reason for this control, it need 
hardly be said, is that milk may vary more widely 
than any other product in its value as food; it 
lends itself very readily to adulteration; it takes 
to itself contamination, and is more susceptible to 
deterioration thru neglect than almost any other 
product. In addition, it is more largely used as a 
food for infants than is any other product; and 
because, unfortunately, the dairy cow is very sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis and other communicable 
diseases, only the greatest care can prevent the 
carrying of those diseases by means of milk. 

Family Cow a Thing of the Past 


Even a few years ago the keeping of a family 
cow was common among all classes, especially in the 
rural villages, but the family cow has been done 
away with wholly in all but the most remote vil- 
lages, even when no regular dairy delivery has been 
established. In the larger cities to supply milk in 
the enormous quantities demanded by immense 
populations has become a problem of community in- 
terest hardly inferior in importance to any with 
which the modern municipality is confronted. Of 
course, the element of cost enters more prominently 
into the problem than does any other factor. For 
the very wealthy or even the well to do, the matter 
of price is of small consideration; but for the very 
poor a high price for milk means inadequate supply 
or inferior quality. From the viewpoint of the 
public welfare it is just as important, perhaps more 
important, that the poor people of the community 
shall have an adequate supply of good milk than 
that the wealthy shall have it; because good milk 
will do much to counteract other conditions un- 
favorable to health surrounding the poor from which 
the wealthy are free. 

The ideal milk supply is hardly attainable any- 
where, least of all in the large city, but the nearest 
approach to the ideal is attained by means of the 
family cow, providing an abundance of fresh milk 
morning and night. It goes without saying, of 
course, that the family cow no longer can be kept 
in the large city; and yet it is in the city that an 
abundance of fresh milk is even more needed than 
in the country. What shall take the place of the 
family cow? This article is written to show why 
and to what extent the family goat can take the 
place of the family cow. 

The milch goat is no novelty, even in America; 
for one can find these animals by the scores in 
the foreign sections of the large cities." People 
from Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Norway and 
other European countries were thoroly accustomed 
to the goat as a milch animal in their native coun- 
tries, and on coming to America they have quickly 
recognized the adaptability of that animal to their 
new environment. Tence we have today many 
thousands of American milech goats performing 
splendid service for a class of people who more 
than almost any other need an abundance of milk, 
because they are likely to live in the more con- 
gested sections of the city and also generally raise 
larger families than do native Americans. 

However, the conditions under which milch goats 
have been used and bred have not been such as to 
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develop the milch goat industry in characteristic 
American fashion. What is needed is that 
the place of the milch goat in modern Amer- 
ican life shall be recognized and steps be 
taken to make the most of the animal as a factor 
in promoting the health and prosperity of the 
country. People who know little about the goat 
discount its possibilities as a milk producer; but 
when properly understood the goat is sure to be- 
come a respectable and respected member of the 
American group of domesticated animals. The 
fact that there is a constant and increasing de- 
mand for information regarding the milch goat is 
an earnest of the increasing interest in this animal 
as a possible source of milk supply. 

Physicians long have prescribed goat’s milk for 
children and invalids; probably because it most 
nearly approaches that of the human being in its 
constituents, and because the goat, and conse- 
quently its milk, is less susceptible to contamination 
from disease germs. The goat is much less sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis than is‘ the cow; indeed, 
the goat in a healthful environment is so free from 
that dread disease as to be declared practically 
immune. 

So far as the milch goat itself is concerned, it is 
said to be much more efficient in its use of food 
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than is the cow; and tho a single goat gives much 
less milk than a single cow, the amount of milk 
produced from a given amount of food is much 
greater in the case of the goat than in the case 
of the cow. Also the milk of the goat is much 
richer in fat than is the milk of the average cow; 
in fact, goat’s milk is very much richer in fat 
than the standard of milk established by municipal 
ordinances generally. 


Little Room Required for the Goat 


As is readily seen, the goat requires but little 
space compared with the cow; and while there 
is some basis for the belief that the goat is omnivo- 
rous in its tastes, it is fully as true of the goat 
as of the cow that it responds quickly and effi- 
ciently to good feed and careful treatment gen- 
erally. Moreover, because the goat will eat so 
many classes of foods and generally is less dainty 
in her preferences than is the cow, more care must 
be exercised in the matter of feed on account of 
the taint to the milk due to certain undesirable 
foods. 

The goat will eat practically any of the feeds 
commonly eaten by the cow and other domestic ani- 
mals; and in addition will eat profitably and with- 
out injury to either the animal or her milk much 
of the refuse from the kitchen, provided it is clean 
and fresh. For grain, bran, oats and barley are 
considered good foods; and an abundance of hay 
is deemed indispensable, even when the goat is on 
green pasture. An average of 700 pounds of hay 
is considered ample for a single goat for a year. 
Oil cake or oil meal is valuable especially just 
prior to kidding. A quart of moistened oats with 
a handful of chopped beets Avice a day is quite 
enough grain. 

As shelter the goat requires a very small house 
similar to that shown in the accompanying illus- 
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tration. The building is of very light construction, 
is thirty inchés wide, 6% fect high at the rear 
and 5 feet high at front; both back and front being 
closed by means of canvas curtains. As it is very 
important that the goat be kept clean, especially 
her udder, the stall should be too narrow to per- 
mit her to turn around. The platform shown in the 
illustration is a concession to the goat’s propensity 
to be upon a high place, doubtless a survival of an 
instinet developed. when the goat was exclusively a 
mountainous animal. She receives her grain in a 
small box on top of the platform, and receives her 
hay on the floor in front. A ring at the end of 
her chain plays up and down on the upright 
stake so as to allow the goat the freest possible 
movement, 


Must Develop an American Breed 


Owing to the prevalence of contagious diseases 
in European countries from which milch goats 
might be imported, restrictions prevent the bring- 
ing in of the highly developed animals that would 
be very desirable for improving the American 
breed. However, a number of public spirited per- 
sons have made considerable progress in the breed- 
ing up of American goats, and the best outlook for 
success is in that direction. Native goats can be 
found that have the milk propensity quite strongly 
developed; by careful selection and the keeping of 
records a very satisfactory strain of American 
milch goats will be quickly developed. 

A good goat will produce two quarts of milk 
daily for six or eight months; tho of course many 
of them produce considerably more. Improve- 
ment will be brought about, as already suggested, 
by using the better producers for brecding pur- 
poses. The female goat gives birth to from one to 
two kids at a time, tho three and even more are 
by no means unusual. The doe is commonly bred 
from the end of August to November, and when 
so bred will give birth to kids in February, March 
or April. 

One man who has taken an active and disin- 
terested part in promoting interest in milch goats 
is J. H. (Farmer) Brown, of Evanston, Ill. Mr, 
Brown says that the way to promote goat raising 
is to interest children in the project. Each child 
could have two goats, which should be bred alter- 
nately; that is, so that the one would come fresh 
just as the other was about to dry up, milking 
each goat only about five months. Then when the 
one becomes fresh she could suckle her kid a few 
days and it could be put upon the other doe and 
turned out to pasture. If there was a boys’ goat 
club in a community all the dry does and their 
foster kids could be placed with some farmer for 
pasture until time for them to come fresh again. 
It is well known that the doe is very docile, per- 
mitting children and even puppies and other ani- 
mals to nurse without disturbance. 

Where vacant lots or other good pastures are 
at hand the goat can be tethered. If the pasture 
is fenced the fence must be close to the ground 
with no possibility of creeping under and with no 
inside braces that will allow the goat to climb 
over. It is necessary to tie or fence the goat 
because she will climb in a manner that is astonish- 
ing and fruit trees and other trees and shrubs are 
likely to suffer severely. 

Of course it will be desirable to keep for milkers 
all female kids from dams and sires of strong milk- 
ing strains. The male kids can be treated exactly as 
are lambs and other male offspring—converted into 
meat. While the meat has a distinctive flavor, 
much like venison, it is said not to be objectionable 
on that account; and the profit from goat keeping 
may be enhanced by the production of meat. The 
skins of the goat also have considerable value; but 
goat raising must receive its chief encouragement 
from the standpoint of milk production. 


Much Interest Shown in Milch Goats 


Reference already has been made to the increas- 
ing interest in goats; some of this interest has been 
with respect to Angora goats and for the purpose 
of clearing cutover lands. But a great deal of in- 
terest has been evidenced in the milch goat. The 
United States Department of Agriculture main- 
tains a herd of milch goats and a considerable 
number of persons in many sections of the coun- 
try have undertaken milch goat raising on quite 
an extensive scale. At least two periodicals are 
devoted to the milch goat industry aad one or more 
breeders’ associations have been organized. The 
Department of Agriculture has published a bulletin 
on the subject entitled ‘‘Milk Goats,’? Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 920, and the California agricultural 
experiment station has published ‘‘The Milch 
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Goat in California,’’ No. 285. Also information 
circular No. 42, ‘‘Information Concerning Com- 
mon Goats,’’ has been published by the bureau of 
animal industry of the Department of Agriculture; 
and the American Steel & Wire Co. has published 
two very practical bulletins treating of milch goats 
in considerable detail. 

It is believed that the promoting of milch goat 
keeping is of sufficient importance to merit the con- 
sideration of its possibilities in every community; 
and the keeping of goats is susceptible of promo- 
tion in somewhat the same way and to a much 
greater extent than the keeping of calves and pigs. 
That is to say there are many more candidates for 
juvenile goat clubs in every community than there 
could possibly be for pig and calf clubs, because 
practically every family could keep a goat. From 
the lumberman’s viewpoint, the best way to stim- 
ulate interest in the subject would be to distribute 
jn the knockdown miniature goat houses like the 
one shown on preceding page. These could be 
easily set up by the children, and if a toy goat 
also were furnished the completed structure and 
occupant would very strongly suggest the real 
house and goat. 





Offers Retailer Customers Movie Slides 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—The latest ‘‘stunt’’ 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in its campaign to be 
of assistance to retail dealers handling its products 
is the distribution of picture slides in colors sug- 
gesting the quality and uses for Long-Bell creosoted 
posts and Long-Bell lumber products. A folder is 
being distributed to lumbermen showing these 
slides, which will be sent free to retail lumber- 


Open Storage and Retail Yard 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 20.—Announcement this 
week of the opening of a new storage yard by 
the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. on Clinton Street, 
off Oakwood Avenue, marks a new departure in a 
business which was started here twenty-two years 
ago by Dwight J. Peterson. The company now has 
one of the largest wholesale yards in this section 
of the country. Up to the time of opening the 
new yard the Peterson company conducted an ex- 
tensive wholesale lumber business without any stor- 
age location. Buyers purchased lumber in various 
parts of the country. These shipments were started 
toward certain diverting points and reports were 
sent to the Toledo office as soon as the cars started 
rolling. As these were sold they were diverted to 
the purchasers. With the demurrage rates running 
up to $10 a day the company decided to locate a 
storage yard in Toledo for unloading shipments 
not sold in transit. From this developed the idea 
of placing a stock of lumber here for the wholesale 
and retail trade. 

The new yard has connection with the New York 
Central road. An enclosed shed into which the 
cars are run is 75 feet wide and 300 feet long, and 
has storage capacity for 100 cars of lumber. In 
addition, a large open shed with a capacity of 50 
cars has been built. A 2-story office building has 
been erected at the yard. The offices, which have 
been at 640 Spitzer Building, have been moved to 
the second floor of the new building. The down- 
stairs offices have been given over to the new retail 
department of which H. E. MacKinnon, formerly 
with the Hudson Lumber Co., of Detroit, is man- 
ager. J. E. Jaeger, formerly eashier of the Citi- 


Every surface needs constant protection to pre- 
serve it from deterioration. Wood decays; metals 
rust and corrode; eonerete disintegrates, All of 
these surfaces ean be made permanent by the right 
use of paint. 

Paint is sanitary. It kills disease germs. Hos- 
pitals paint frequently for that reason. There- 
fore, paint promotes health. 

Paint beautifies. Makes home and surround- 
ings more cheerful, livable and valuable. 

Paint is insurance against decay. Wise owners 
insure against fire. Decay insurance is equally 
important and necessary. 

Paint increases property value far beyond its 
cost. ; 

Not to paint when necessary is both costly and 
wasteful. By saving wood, metal and ‘concrete 
surfaces, paint reduces property upkeep; minimizes 
repair bills, and makes the possession of material 
peere yield the maximum of pleasure, service and 
profit. 


Ohio Company Banquets Employees 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 16.—The Scott Lum- 
ber Co., of Bridgeport, Ohio, was host to about 
one hundred of its employees at a Valentine affair 
at Morgan’s Inn, West Alexander, Saturday 
evening Feb. 14. This company was established in 
1869. John T. Scott, the president, has been in 
business in the same location for fifty-one years. 
W. W. Scott, secretary-treasurer, has been in the 
same business since 1881 and at the same location 
for thirty-nine years. Talks were made by the 
heads of the various departments at the banquet 
given, and plans were laid for the conducting of 








The American Lumberman Offers Prizes for Shed Plans 


The president of a prominent line-yard company writes the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in part as follows: 

‘*At the smaller points the volume of business is not just what it 
should be under the present salary basis of managers, and this has 
caused some of us to study what to add as a side line to increase our 
volume to take care of the additional cost of operation, as well as to 
give us better returns on the investment. We have two points at 
which we contemplate making yard improvements and we thought 
that at these two points we would build store buildings large enough 
to add the side line discussed, if, after investigation, it was advisable 
to do so. Hence our inquiry as to the success and experience of other 
companies in handling the side line and then what.is the proper size 
and style of building to erect.’’ 

This is a problem which many retail lumbermen are considering. 
Shed designs which were entirely acceptable a few years ago have to 
be modified or changed to suit the growth and increase in the retail 
lumber business. How should hardware be displayed? What is the 
best arrangement for a service room? Who should meet the customer 
and where should the meeting occur? What side lines are most suit- 
able for the retail lumber business? These are some of the questions 


which must be considered in modern shed design. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that they are problems which must be considered in 
erecting a building material store, for that is actually what a modern 
retail establishment is. 

In order to put before its readers some of the best and latest shed 
designs, especially well suited to the lumber business as it is con- 
ducted today, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the following 
prizes for the two best shed and office designs: 


PRIS, ov ns wee cccacs . $30 
Second Prize .............$20 


Those who desire to enter this contest do not have to draw special 
plans, but may submit plans of sheds that have been erected. Theory 
is well enough, but theory tested by practical experience is the best, 
and that is why the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires designs which 
have been tried out. 

This competition is open to everybody. The contest will close Feb. 
29, 1920. The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and a representa- 
tive of the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Send your plans in. 











men handling the specific Long-Bell products 
covered by the slides. That is, dealers handling 
only Long-Bell ereosoted posts will be supplied with 
slides dealing with posts, while lumbermen who sell 
only lumber will receive only the lumber slides. 
Of course, those dealers who handle all the Long- 
Bell products are privileged to receive all the slides. 
At present ten slides are being offered, four dealing 
with posts and the remaining six with various uses 
for lumber. The lumber slides deal with sleeping 
porehes, chicken houses, use of wood in kitchens, 
garages, oak floors, and the complete home. 





Retailer Increases Capital Stock 

Newark, Oun10, Feb. 17.—The P. Smith Sons 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000. The president, William HI. 
Smith, announced that the company has simply 
outgrown its old capital and that, owing to the 
increased cost of material to be carried and a 
ateadily expanding business, the company found it 
necessary to make the increase. 

The P. Smith Sons Lumber Co. is probably one 
of the oldest yards in Ohio that has retained the 
original name since its inception fifty-five years 
go. The company was foun.led in 1865 by Patrick 
Smith. From its start the policy has been to build 
up a large and complete yard until today it ranks 
smong the foremost retail yards in the State. 

The company also has three subsidiary yards, two 
cf which are in Columbus and the other at Hebron. 
The Columbus yards, the South Side Lumber Co, 
and the New Steelton Lumber Co., which are man- 
aged by Archie C. Davis, have also increased their 
e2pital stock to $100,000 each, while the Lake Lum- 
ter Co. at Hebron has increased the stock from 
830,000 to $59,000. These increases make a total 
paid in eapitalization of $400,000 giving all the 
company’s yards ample funds to take care of their 
Tapid growth, 


zens Savings Bank, of San Diego, Calif., has charge 
of the office work of the retail department. In addi- 
tion to lumber the company will carry a line of 
roofing and other supplies. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, D. J. Peterson; vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Sturdivant; treasurer and general 
manager, J. H. Peterson; secretary, J. P. Meyer. 


Selling Paint by Advertising 

Many lumbermen are beginning to handle paint, 
because they find it is a side line that fits in ex- 
cellently with lumber and other building materials. 
Line-yard companies particularly are turning to 
the merchandising of paint on a large scale, and 
find that in many cases it pays to put in a stock of 
paint in even a rather small town. This side line 
makes a larger return on the yard investment pos- 
sible, and enables the company to render better 
service to its customers. 

Before a lumberman can sell paint suecessfully 
he must know something about paints, and the 
leading paint companies are now in a position to 
give much valuable information and training along 
this line, This service is offered freely to lumber- 
men who wish to avail themselves of it. 

In selling a hardwood floor for a kitchen, or for 
that matter any kind of flooring for a kitchen, it 
is a mighty good talking point to be able to say 
to the prospective customer that the company can 
supply water-proof varnish which when put on the 
floor will enable the housewife to clean the kitchen, 
to scrub the floor, when necessary, and to take 
care of it with less work. If the varnish is right 
at hand there are few cases in which it ean not 
be readily sold. The sale will help swell the volume 
of business, and the service will satisfy the eus- 
tomer. 

Retail lumbermen should advertise the fact that 
they earry paint, and the many purposes for which 
it may be used. Some points which eould well be 
emphasized in such advertising follow: 





the very extensive business which has been booked 
for 1920. 


How to Dispose of Odd Stock 

Most retailers have now completed their inven- 
tory. This, in a great many cases, disclosed some 
odds and ends of stock which have been on hand 
for some time and which it is desirable to move 
as soon as possible. The Dutton-Wall Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg, Man., has a plan for getting rid of such 
odds and ends which should ke of interest to other 
lumbermen. This company has a house organ en- 
titled ‘‘The Dutton-Wall News’’ which it sends 
to people living in its trade territory. In the Feb- 
ruary issue the company has the following to say 
of the disposal of odds and ends of stock revealed 
by the inventory: 

“We've just completed stocktaking and find that 
at most of our yards we hare a troublesome (to ns) lot 
of odds and ends that mizht prove very acceptable to 
our friends. There's nothing whatever wrong with 
this stock, but it makes us mad to see it taking up 
valuable space at a time when we feel like putting on 
the old overalls and cleaning up our sheds and dressing 
them out in their best to welcome the new spring ship- 
ments. Now, because we're in the selling business and 
not in the storage business we are perfectly willing to 
part company with these odds and ends at sacrifice 
prices, It’s a chance for somebody to do a little bit 
of building on the cheap al) right. What we have to 
offer won’t last long, so speak up early. Cash business, 
needless to say.” 


To Install Retail Cost System 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The work of in- 
stalling the cost system voted by the reeent con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York will be started at once, 
in many of the yards which agreed to participate 
in the new bureau. Seeretary Collier, on his return 
from the southern trip of the State retailers, found 
a large number of letters expressing interest in the 
new venture, and a wish to be included. 
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In Which a Number of Things Are Touched Upon, Including the 


Lek, 


Insulation of Houses and the Matter of Competent Truck Drivers 


A short time ago, while riding thru the country 
with a neighbor, I saw a striking example of 
what happens when a house is built without 
proper insulation. We passed by a little farm 
cottage, a pretty little building that had been 
designed with an eye to good proportion as well 
as to usefulness; and I was admiring the place 
when I happened to notice the roof. It was cold 
weather and the countryside was covered with a 
heavy fall of snow, and we who were riding in 
the bob-sled were glad to be insulated by blankets 
and fur coats from a sharp north wind. In fact, 
we had been discussing the coal strike and the 
narrow squeak we’d had and the high price of 
all kinds of fuel before we came in sight of this 
cottage. The snow had fallen on the roof, of 
course, just as it had fallen on everything else; 
but it had not all remained. Where the roof pro- 
jected over the side walls the snow was unmelted; 
but where the roof lay above the interior of the 
house it was all gone. This border around the 
eaves, perhaps twenty inches wide, was lined off 
as straight as tho a mason had laid it with a 
trowel. 

A Test of Insulation 


It doesn’t require any great engineering knowl- 
edge nor much experience of house building to 
find the explanation. When the snow fell on 
the roof over the warmed rooms it was met by a 
brisk filtration of heat and melted off. But the 
snow on the eaves, not being disturbed by heat 
from below, remained. This house, as I remarked 
before, is a small building, and I presume it was 
made small for purposes of economy. I’m not 
acquainted with the owner, but I am acquainted 
with the neighborhood; and it is self evident that 
the house was designed with the primary purpose 
of making a dwelling without cramping the 
builder’s finances. But the tell-tale snow showed 
that the owner, thru ignorance or unwillingness 
to follow sound construction, had been penny- 
wise and pound foolish. Coal was selling at 
record prices and was hard to get at any price. 
Wood was selling around $15 a cord. So whether 
this farmer was buying coal or was cutting his 
own wood, he must have been burning the most 
costly fuel of his experience. And yet this ex- 
pensive heat was simply going out thru his roof 
in quantities great enough to melt off six or eight 
inches of snow, and after it got the snow melted 
off it would have still less obstruction and must 
have been escaping still more rapidly. This 
waste has no compensating feature that I can 
think of. Certainly it does not ventilate the 
house, for where the heat goes thru the air can 
not follow. If the loss of heat thru the walls is 
as great as that thru the roof, it is hard to see 
how the house can be kept warm at all. 

In the same neighborhood is a large and rather 
nice looking frame house that is used as a par- 
sonage. Members of the church feel a certain 
pardonable pride in the appearance of this 
building, for it is well above the average of 
country parsonages. In fact it compares rather 
favorably with the average farm house in this 
wealthy and progressive neighborhood. But it was 
built possibly twenty years ago when not so much 
was known about proper house designing and finish- 
ing, and as a result it is cold as a barn in winter. 
The second-story rooms seem to be colder than 
outdoors; and persons who have had experience 
with clammy rooms will bear out this statement. 
A very cold room with the still, indoor air char- 
acteristic of such a room has a penetrative qual- 
ity that is not to be resisted by any amount of 
bed covering. A person could go out doors pro- 
tected by an equal amount of clothing and be 
uncomfortably warm. Living in such a house, 
and especially sleeping in such bedrooms, is an 
unmitigated trial both winter and summer. I’ve 
no doubt but that sooner or later this parsonage 
will be covered with insulation and stucco at 
considerable cost, and the cost will have to be 
charged up to ignorance of building that was 
current at the time the house was put up. But 
there is little excuse for building a cold house 
in these days when insulation is known and when 
at no great cost it can be put in between the 
studding of a frame house where it will speedily 
pay for itself in fuel savings and in personal 
comfort for the occupants. 


Today’s Economy Is Tomorrow’s Waste 
There are reports that a certain inventor is 


perfecting an electrical carbureter that will make 
possible upward of one hundred miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. If this device proves prac- 
ticable and is made commercially available, none 
of us will use the now common carbureters that 
give us but ten or fifteen miles. If anybody did 
continue to use a wasteful carbureter when an 
improved one was available, there would be gen- 
eral contempt for his foolishness and some in- 
dignation at the waste. We can look forward 
to the not far distant future when the same feel- 
ings will break around the man who builds a 
house that will waste fuel. 

Lumbermen as the local repositories of build- 
ing knowledge are going to be looked to by their 





Without Proper Insulation 


customers for a wide variety of practical infor- 
mation on building practice. I think engineers 
do not claim a whole lot for the efficiency of the 
ordinary heating apparatus in regard to its get- 
ting the full power out of coal, and without much 
doubt a great deal can be done to perfect fur- 
naces. But whether this comes about or not we 
have offered to us a practical way of conserving 
the heat that the coal does produce, for insula- 
tion is on the market and is backed up by a large 





WHY LIVE COMPANIES TAKE TRADE PAPERS 


Employers—live, alert employers—are 
always eager and anxious to do everything 
they can do to benefit their employees and 
to help these employees advance. Many 
line-yard companies send the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to all or part of their 
yards. The reasons for such action and 
the value derived from it are very well and 
clearly summed up in the following extract 
from the Zip Club Bulletin, a house organ 
of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, 
Colo.: ‘‘You can not be a first class paint 
man, lumberman or glass man unless you 
read the trade journals issued in the in- 
terest of these lines. Many can be secured 
in the main office and if the boys show 
enough interest and so many want to read 
a certain journal that it is worn out or 
stale before the last fellow gets it, I am 
sure the company will get extra copies. 
This applies to technical magazines for the 
millmen, truckmen, paint factory folks 
and every one else, and while I have never 
spoken to the boss about it, he has never 
turned down similar requests. If you will 
give Miss Dickinson, librarian, or your 
foreman the name of the magazine you 
want—something connected with your line, 
I’ll bet a year’s subscription to the Bulle- 
tin the company will subscribe for it.’’ 











amount of practical knowledge gained thru ex- 
perimentation. These winter days form a good 
background for educational advertising, for 
people who have shivered thru the winter in a 
faulty old house are well disposed towards build- 
ing or remodeling, and they will turn a ready 
ear to an account of a proved method of building 
a warm house. 
An Aid to ‘‘Cat’’ Fighting 


It is rather late in the day to talk insulation to 
@ man who comes in with his mind already made 
up to build. It is better to talk about it then 
than never, but the customer’s attention is likely 
to be centered on so many other things that 
insulation would prove a distraction and perhaps 
a stumbling block in the way of making the sale. 
But if the customer is sold on insulation by 
means of advertising before he comes in it is an 
entirely different matter. There is still another 
angle in this matter of preliminary advertising. 
If a customer is convinced of the utility of in- 
sulation he is likely to have no time to consider 
any building proposal that does not include this 
feature; and as a consequence the ‘‘cat’’ man 
will find his path beset by another difficulty. 


NO DRIVERS—NO TRUCKS 


While we were attending the Northwestern 
convention, at Minneapolis, we were tipped off 
to a new argument on the ‘‘con’’ side of the 
delivery truck discussion. We were having lunch 
with R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa City, Iowa, a pro- 
gressive and successful retailer of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Mr. Dunlap has been a leader 
in the trade in the rich State of Iowa; he is and 
has long been a leader in association circles, and 
so his opinions bear an unusually large amount 
of weight. 

‘‘When my trucks wear out,’’ Mr. Dunlap said, 
‘*I’m going to get just one machine for the pur- 
pose of quick service; and for the rest of my 
delivery I’m going back to the old fashioned, 
four legged horse. Trucks, in themselves, are all 
right, and if a person had nothing to consider 
except the truck itself and its efficiency, there 
wouldn’t be any argument against them. But I 
have a very good reason for changing back to 
horses; a reason that has convinced me abso- 
lutely. And that reason is the utter inefficiency 
if not the maliciousness of the truck drivers I can 
get. If you buy a costly machine, one that, while 
tremendously strong, can still be put out of com- 
mission easily, you certainly want to give it over 
to the care of a competent man. That man I 
ean’t find. At least I can’t find him in sufficient 
numbers to man all my machines. I can find 
men fairly competent to take care of horses. 


Some Bad Streaks of Labor 


‘*T had a young fellow working for me who 
seemed bright enough, but who didn’t display 
much, if any, moral responsibility. He did a 
number of utterly senseless things with the truck 
he was driving, things that he couldn’t help 
knowing were not right. Finally I fired him 
when I found he had put hard cup grease in the 
differential. There was no reason for his doing ° 
it and he knew better. This hard grease wouldn’t 
work in the bearings at all, and as a result these 
bearings burned out. The bill for repair was 
about $200. I learned afterwards that he tried 
to feed cup grease down into the engine. In fact, 
he did get enough in so that I had to have the 
engine cleaned out so the oiling system would 
work. 

**T deliver both lumber and coal with trucks. 
Now, on a pinch, I ean get fairly competent men 
to deliver lumber, but I can’t get competent men 
to deliver coal. Consequently I have to take a 
coal shoveler and then teach him to run a truck. 
The results are not such as to make a man feel 
good. It’s not only the cost of repairs and the 
irreparable damage to the machines, but it is 
likely to mean a breakdown in transportation 
just when there’s a rush job on. 

‘*As I said before, as fast as my trucks wear 
out, I’m going to replace them with horses. In 
the meantime I’m going to tell the men that they 
must observe certain rules in handling the ma- 
chines. They are to keep the bolts tight and the 
machines greased with the right kind of oil; but 
under no circumstances are they to tamper with 
the machinery of the engine, the transmission or 
the carbureter. If anything goes wrong, any 
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time or any place, we’ll have ‘it fixed by a man 
who knows how to do it. This will be hard 
enough, for garage workmen are anything but 
efficient. But I believe I’ll have a better chance 
to get a certain amount of skilled service from 
a garage workman than from one of my drivers. 
I’m sorry about this, for with careful and com- 
petent drivers, motor trucks make the best lum- 
ber delivery equipment in the world. But as 
things stand now, I’m giving up the machines 
and am going back to horses.’’ 

This, we submit, is a discouraging situation. 
To have a modern delivery system already in- 
stalied, and to believe in it, and then not be able 
to operate it efficiently because competent drivers 
could not be hired—this is enough to make a man 
gnash his teeth and wonder what ails the Ameri- 
ean laboring man. 


Training Makes for Craft Pride 


Out at Omaha, we heard Mr. Fair make a great 
speech, and our recollection is that we have al- 
ready quoted from parts of this talk in the Realm. 
Among other things, Mr. Fair said he was ready 
to pay the tuition of any of his carpenters who 
would go to school and take a short course in 
manual training. He was also ready to pay the 
carpenter for his time while he was taking the 
course. The idea back of Mr. Fair’s offer is not 
a pure desire to elevate the craftsmanship of 
carpentry, tho that is part of his idea. But by 
giving his carpenters an exact training in the 
art of finishing a house he will enhance the 
service his yard is able to offer. Mr. Fair be- 
lieves so thoroly in everything that has to do 
with the quality of the finished house and with 
the customer’s satisfaction with it that he is 
willing to spend money in order to have all these 
things right. If he takes pains to help the cus- 
tomer get the exact plan that suits him and then 
takes equal pains to send out the right material, 
he has done a good deal for the customer. But 
if the carpenter jauntily takes this plan and 
this material and makes an unholy mess of it, the 
customer is balked in the very thing he wanted; 
that is, a nieely finished home. Perhaps he’ll 
not blame the lumberman personally, and again 
he may. In any event, the object which he has 
had in mind, the house that the lumber dealer 
has been at great pains to persuade him to build, 
has gone wrong. In order to avoid this, Mr. Fair 
considers nothing too difficult. Hence he under- 
takes, where this is possible, to have the carpen- 
ters trained to know how to do fine finishing. 


Why Not a Trained Driver? 


This is an idea worth considering in itself and 
in its variations. We didn’t happen to think of 
it when we were talking to Mr. Dunlap about 
his difficulties with truck drivers, but it has oc- 
cured to us since that the training of truck driv- 
ers might be possible in certain cases. We know 
well enough that the difficulty of which Mr. 
Dunlap complained lies deeper than mere train- 
ing, or lack of it. If an engineer is going to 
build a road, for example, he thinks of more 
than the hard surface of the road, and of more 
than the conerete foundation. He thinks of the 
kind of soil he is laying it on. Building a road 
across good corn belt upland is different from 
building it across a bog. Training a truck driver 
consists of more than teaching a man how to 
tune up an engine or to repair a broken part. 
Unless this training can rest on a substratum of 
sound character it will be worth little; perhaps 
less than nothing. 

There is much to be wondered at these days 
in the way human beings, including you and me, 
behave themselves. It isn’t fair to pick out one 
class and to intimate that this class is queer 
while all other classes are sane, sober and sensi- 
ble. So if you’ll remember that all of us are 
behaving in a suspicious manner, that we’re car- 
rying on in such a way that in ten years from 
ow or perhaps five, or two, we’ll be wondering 
‘w we could have been such boobs, I’ll go on 
ith my innocent comment about labor. As it 
appears to us, labor has learned a few bad les- 
sons out of the war and has temporarily forgotten 
the good. It has learned to appeal to violence 
before the time comes when violence is justifiable. 
It has learned to tackle anything and to profess 
skill at jobs about which it knows nothing. It 
works at a job until the novelty wears off and 
then, having been a liability to its employer 
instead of an asset, it is inclined to do some- 
thing to get even with him. It is the old story 
of restlessness that has a thousand roots, that 
springs from queer and obscure nervous com- 
plexes, that is shot thru with impatience of re- 
Straint, that has no time for the old moralities 
of honesty and thrift and quiet, good citizen- 
ship. Perhaps it is asking an unreasonable thing 
of labor that it should be quiet and sane and 
sober at a time when every tendency of life, it 
almost seems, is set towards shortcuts and scram- 
blings. But before: we can make much progress 
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towards efficiency of production and marketing, 
towards a sound citizenship and a worthy dis- 
charge of our national obligations, we must all 
of us advance to a less hysterical reaction to the 
job of living. All of us have to learn over again 
that while the lucky accident comes to the few 
and they become wealthy or acquire other power 
without expending a corresponding effort, the 
great bulk of us have to make our advances by 
the old road of thrift and industry. 


Give a Man His Chance 


To preach the doctrine of taking things as 
they come and of working steadily and without 
imagination at any job that offers is out of har- 
mony with the spirit that has always been rep- 
resentative of America. The man who feels it 
in him to go his own road to fame and fortune 
generally gets the chance to try his powers. We 
wouldn’t want it otherwise. But when men mis- 
take impatience for inspiration and plain eus- 
sedness for originality, then the dickens is to 
pay, and the charges are high. Down in Beau- 
mont, for instance, the trade unionists carried 





THE accompanying illustra 
tion shows E,. M. Adams, of the 
Adams Lumber Co., Mound 
City, Kan. Mr. Adams is one 
of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished lumbermen of Kan- 
sas. He went to Kansas and 
started a lumber business 
shortly after the Civil War. He 
has long been active in associa- 
tion work, is one of the oldest 
members of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and 
was among those who attended 
the recent annual of that as- 
sociation in Kansas City. 














their power to such absurd lengths that there 
was no living with them. They antagonized 
their friends. They broke contracts and agree- 
ments in the most irresponsible manner. They 
resorted to more or less violent picketing of 
friendly retail stores and boycotted neutral news- 
papers. Conditions became so intolerable that 
the Beaumont people refused to stand it any 
longer. They formed an open shop association 
that succeeded in a remarkable fashion almost 
from the first, and from what we can learn this 
rapidly growing city is going forward peacefully 
with the old-time arrogance of certain union 
labor leaders much abated. 

We do not here attempt to deal with the trou- 
bles of Beaumont or their cure except as they 





be done to a laborer (or a capitalist) who asks for 
a living wage (or a fair return on investment). 


illustrate the thing we’ve been talking about. 
So long as any large percentage of labor insists 
on the unsound doctrine of irresponsibility and 
of getting as much as possible for as littl» as 
possible there will be less than complete stability 
in our industrial and commercial life. We be- 
lieve that every man is entitled to a just return 
for his labor, no matter what he works at. But 
we can not see health or soundness in cowardly 





or destructive tactics. Production must eome 
first, and then out of the fruits of production 
wages are paid. The principles are simple, tho 
the exact, practical application in the adjusting 
of wages is not simple. But until some of the 
sound, age old principles have a better chance 
than they appear to be getting in some places at 
present, we don’t see much need of mobilizing the 
practical application. We’ll have to have some 
more patience and hope that the effervescence 
will blow itself out pretty soon. 


Our Employees Are Individuals 


But in dealing with our own yard help we are 
dealing with individuals and not with the aver- 
age of the laboring world. It is true that nearly 
every carpenter has more craft pride in his work 
than does the ordinary chap who is picked up to 
operate a truck. It requires special skill and 
knowledge to be a carpenter, and while the oper- 
ation of a truck can be a highly skilled occupa- 
tion Mr. Dunlap’s experience indicates that it is 
not. 

It seems an intolerable thing that unstable 
yard help should make the operation of trucks im- 
possible. We are not very positive in this opin- 
ion, but it seems not impossible that some one or 
more young fellows of intelligence and character 
could be found in every town who would be will- 
ing to agree for a certain period of service if the 
employer would send them to a truck school. The 
army found it possible to train drivers and me- 
chanics in a comparatively short time by using 
intensive methods, and we understand that there 
are civilian schools in different parts of the coun- 
try that use much the same methods. 

We are wondering if it wouldn’t be a good 
plan to train one man in this way and to make 
him truck foreman, so to speak, with general 
charge of the fleet of machines. He would, in 
turn, train drivers in proper methods and see to 
the care of the machines himself. It would seem 
that with a heavy investment in machines which 
go down rapidly with improper care, it might in 
many instances prove a profitable investment to 
get at least one thoroly trained man on the pay- 
roll. If Mr. Fair found it a good investment to 
send his carpenters to a manual training school 
we feel pretty sure it would be an equally good 
investment to have the truck foreman thoroly 
trained in the care and use of trucks. Appar- 
ently there is no place in American industry 
where the shoddy character of untrained labor 
shows in a worse light than the labor that has to 
do with gas transportation. We guess it will 
be one of the first places where a return to stable 
conditions will show. Perhaps truck owners by 
insisting on truly skilled labor in the use and 
repair of their machines can set the pace for a 
badly needed reform. 


Curing the Body Politic 


This is just one of the places in which present 
day unrest crops out. It is just one of the piaces 
where bluff and bunk are substituted for knowl- 
edge and capacity. To eure the body politic of 
its ills would require a purge more far reaching 
in its effect than the supplying of adequately 
trained and reliable auto mechanics. Labor ac- 
euses the capitalist of urging the man who works 
for wages to be docile and contented and in- 
dustrious in order that the employer’ may the 
more easily exploit him. Sometimes this is true. 
Sometimes when labor turns the other cheek it 
instantly gets a heavy wallop. When the armis- 
tice was signed the European governments appar- 
ently made it their policy to seramble for all 
they could get hold of, in the belief that the 
more they grabbed the more they would be al- 
lowed to keep. This line of endeavor seems to 
have saturated the conduct of the world, even 
down to obscure individuals. With such things 
going on it seems the height of cynicism to urge 
any one to practice the old virtues of thrift and 
efficient labor. It seems under the cireumstances 
that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. But a 
good many centuries of experience indicate that 
underlying long periods of prosperity there must 
be a solid foundation of honest work. Conscious 
exploitation of labor by eapital, or of capital by 
labor, leads to retaliation; and that way Les 
destruction. Codperation between labor and cap- 
ital on a fair basis has long been known as the 
foundation for lasting well-being. The experi- 
ence of some lumber retailers leads us to believe 
it is possible, at least in some instances, in a 
practical way. We have a chance for contribut- 
ing to national stability by seeing what can be 
done in a codperative way with our own em- 
ployees. 





JANUARY building contracts in western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio amounted to $43,- 
556,000. This figure is somewhat in excess of the 
average monthly figure for 1919, which amounted. 
to $35,000,000. 
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Getting the Woman’s Interest in Planning the Home 











THE DINING ROOM 

In discussing dining room plans with customers 
it will be well for lumbermen to know, in addition 
to the essential requirements of this room, some 
of its later developments; for these developments 
are not only exceedingly ‘‘catchy’’ to the pros- 
pective builders but they may make or mar homes 
as well. 

First of all, there is a tendency to do away with 
the dining room entirely. Why give so much space 
and expensive furniture, it is argued, to a room 
that is idle for so many hours? Why shouldn’t 
the dining room work all the time? 

But the question is, if the dining room is dis- 
pensed with, what will be substituted in its place? 
Here are some of the possibilities: 

Dining-Living Room 

A eombination dining-living room, the furniture 
no different from ordinary living room furniture— 
easy chairs, lounge with cushions, and a substan- 
tial reading table upon which meals may be served. 
If it isn’t desirable to serve food on the reading 
table, a gate-leg table which folds may stand in 
one corner of the room and answer this purpose, 
being used for games, magazines etc., between 
meals. 

Some provision must be made for storing linen, 
china, silver and glass ware. The regular buffet 
and china closet are ruled out, as these pieces of 
furniture just spell dining room, but panels, con- 
cealing shelves, which afford ample storage space, 
will be appropriate. If the kitchen is next to the 
living room these shelves may connect with the 
built in cabinet of the kitchen, which will add an 
additional note of convenience. 

The tea cart will be found a necessity with this 
arrangement. And it must be a sturdy one (if it is 
a@ step saver) which will carry all the dishes and 
food to and from the kitchen. 

A screen will give privacy from the guests who 
chance to ‘‘drop in’’ at meal time. 


Breakfast Nook 


For the small family there is the breakfast nook 
or dining alcove, an inclosure just off the kitchen 
and only big enough for a drop leaf table and 
built-in seats. Here the family may eat one or two 
meals at least each day, unless there are guests, 
when of course they are served in the dining-liv- 
ing room. 

Such breakfast nooks are being added in many 
homes even where there is a regular dining room. 
Women like them for their informality and con- 
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The Breakfast Nook—“Most any woman will add a 
a ne on ape to her home tf approached by a good 
ealesman. 


venience. Most any woman will add a breakfast 
nook to her home if approached by a good sales- 


man. 
Breakfast Porch 

Nowadays in some homes we find, in addition to 
the dining rooms with which we are all familiar, 
a breakfast porch which is in reality a dining 
room. There is this difference, however, the break- 
fast poreh generally has three sides glazed in, 
= admits lots of fresh air and plenty of sun- 

ine. 

The essential requirements of the breakfast porch 
so far as furniture is concerned are so very few 
that the most moderate purse would not be 


[By Bab Bell Trosper] 


strained. Braided rugs, simple table and plain 
chairs dre in the best of taste. 

For a color scheme, look to nature for a back- 
ground. Daring colors which are usually forbidden 
in the remainder of the house are here permissible. 

For pictures, let the paneled windows frame the 
outside landscape—ever changing as the seasons 
come and go. 

The breakfast porch, like the sleeping porch, is 
an attempt to get outdoors. 

But two dining rooms are only for those to 
whom the price is not prohibitive. Hence we find 
that the majority of women are clinging to the true 
dining room with perhaps slight variations. Be- 
cause of this fact we shall discuss this room 
thoroly. 

The Dining Room—Location 


The location of the dining room often means all 
the difference between a bleak, unattractive place 
and a cheerful, sunny room. If possible, provide 
for an eastern exposure so that breakfast may be 
cheered by the morning sun, while the afternoon 
heat of summer will not make the room uncomfort- 
able for the evening meal. A pleasant view from 
the windows is worth consideration, as is the con- 
venient location of the kitchen, which will save 
many steps in serving the meals. Since air and 
sunlight are so essential, allow for ample door 
and window space, so arranged as to furnish cross 
ventilation. Air heavy with the stale smell of 
cooking is not conducive to a good appetite. If the 
window space is insufficient, extra light may be pro- 
vided for at small expense by cutting another 
window beside one already placed, making a double 
window. A bay window in a dining room is always 
good since it not only admits an abundance of 
light but affords an excellent place for growing 
flowers, which always add cheer. Ventilation as 
well as a means of heating may be provided for 
by a fireplace, but only when the room is suffi- 
ciently large so that a person at the side of the 
table nearest the fireplace will not become un- 
comfortably warm. 


Floors and Floor Covering 


The finish and the covering of the floors are im- 
portant questions, especially to the woman on the 
farm who must have the workmen at her table, 
because while she wants the floor to have a good 
appearance it must be easily cleaned and capable 
of standing hard wear. Hardwood is always the 
most satisfactory and is the most enduring. Next 
in choice comes softwood, oiled and waxed or 
stained and finished with a good waterproof 
varnish. With either of these, one would use a 
large rug, leaving a bare border. 

For sanitary reasons a carpet is a poor cover- 
ing for a dining room floor. It harbors too much 
dust and is hard to clean. A rug which may be 
taken out and cleaned frequently and a bare border 
which can be dusted daily will insure a much more 
sanitary room. A small rug at each door will save 
wear upon a waxed or varnished border. In choos- 
ing rugs, either large or small, an all-over pattern 
of inconspicuous figures will be found more serv- 
iceable than a plain color. Tans, browns and 
greens or combinations of these with delft blue are 
good colors and will not show wear or soil so quickly 
as will plain colors. 


Wall Finish, Curtains and Pictures 

A smooth or rough finished plaster wall may be 
tinted, or burlap or wall paper may be used. The 
choice here admits of infinite variations according 
to individual taste. 

The curtains may be of net, voile, scrim, swiss, 
muslin or even cheesecloth, the one necessary con- 
sideration being that they must be washable. White 
is always in good taste, altho overdraperies or 
borders in harmonious colors may be used. See that 
the curtains are thin enough and so hung that they 
admit light and air. With figured paper, plain 
curtains are best; with plain paper, a touch of 
color may be used in the curtains. Lace curtains, 
or curtains with large figures and gaudy colors, are 
out of place here. 

There is no reason for many pictures in this 
room. The well set table with its appetizing food 
is a picture in itself to which the remainder of the 
room furnishes a background. No vari-colored 
calendars, no highly colored lithographs of fruit 
or game belong here. One or two well chosen pic- 
tures are sufficient. 


Furnishing the Dining Room 
In furniture choose simplicity and serviceabil- 


ity above everything. Each piece must be strictly 
for use, and only as many pieces as are absolutely 


necessary—space is mueh easier to live with than 
an overabundance of furniture. An elaborately 
carved and curlicued sideboard, a mantle or plate 
rail laden with odd pieces of china, chairs with 
dust-catching ornamentations and tables with 
fluted and carved feet, are nuisances to care for 
and have no real excuse for existence. A substan- 
tial, plain table and chairs of good proportions, a 
buffet or sideboard of simple lines which is used 
in the serving of food instead of being a show 
place for ornate silver and cut glass, a wheeled 
cart to be a step saver in serving meals, will amply 
furnish the dining room. With a built-in cupboara, 
the sideboard is omitted. As far as possible 
choose the furniture with a dull or waxed finish 
instead of the ‘highly varnished sort. One does 
not tire of it so soon. 


Selecting the China and Silver 
The rules of simplicity hold good in selecting 
china and silver. Here is an excellent place to show 
individuality. 


With the artistic patterns shown 
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The Tea Cart—‘Must be a sturdy one which will 
carry all the dishes and food to and from the kitchen.” 


in plated ware and inexpensive china there is no 
reason why any of us should need to use ugly table 
ware. The plainer patterns of silver are in good 
taste and are much easier to keep cleaned than are 
the intricate ‘‘floral patterns.’’ The china may 
be all white, white with a narrow gold band or a 
small pattern in unobtrusive shade to carry out 
the color scheme of the room. Cheap gold does not 
stand soap and water well. Better one pretty, in- 
expensive set of dishes in an open pattern which 
serves for all purposes, than one fragile ‘‘com- 
pany’’ set which is stored away while the family 
uses odds and ends of mismatched dishes. If 
neatness, simplicity and good taste have any vir- 
tue, they are well worth trying on the family three 
times a day. 


Tact Needed in Selling New Ideas 

Lumbermen, now having considered the dining 
room and its possible substitutes, you must know 
in addition the individual needs of your customers 
before you can guide them correctly on the sub- 
ject of dining rooms. And they are going to need 
a lot of guiding—especially in regard to the din- 
ing room-less home. While the dining room-less 
home has come to stay, beyond the question of a 
doubt, it just can’t meet the requirements of every 
home—a fact which is going to be hard to make 
some people believe. This comparatively new fea- 
ture in home planning naturally comes in for a 
great deal of attention from women, since they are 
grasping at the step saving idea involved. Of 
course the extra furniture which a dining room 
— is also an item which they do not over- 
ook. 

Now supposing a woman comes to you and says: 
‘*We have decided to build a dining room-less 
home.’’ And you know down in your heart that 
a dining room-less home is not what she ought to 
have, what are you going to do? Build the type 
of home she wants when you know that she is 
probably influenced by the novelty of the thing 
and that later the mistake will be discovered? Cer- 
tainly not, but rather you will point out the argu- 
ments against such an arrangement and then if 
you ean’t convince her, it will be well to include 
a room in the house plan that can (by virtue of its 
position relative to the remainder of the house) 
be easily converted into a dining room later if de- 


Again you may be confronted with this situa- 
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tion. Here is a small family of four. The break- 
fast nook with the dining-living room would suit 
them admirably, yet they don’t see it that way. 

‘*T do all my own work,’’ says the woman. ‘‘I 
can’t get anybody to help me. I believe eating in 
the living room would mean lots more work to me 
than the keeping of the extra room—the dining 
room. So you see I don’t want to do away with 
the dining room.’’ 

The lumberman, after exhausting his persuasive 
powers, sends her on her way with a dining room 
included in the house plan, but, having visions of 


a return visit, he has slipped a loop hole in this 
same house plan. 

His vision comes true as soon as the possibilities 
of the breakfast nook are discovered. ‘‘Yes,’’ I 
can easily make the change,’’ he replies with a 
knowing smile. ‘‘ Yes, that paneled closet in your 
living room will be just the right place to store 
china, linen ete. And you can have a gate-leg 
table made right here at our shops if you wish that 
can sit in one corner of the living room to be used 
at meal time.’’ 

Of course this little family never knew that the 





wise lumberman forgsaw their needs and made the 
house plans accordingly. 





The Pennsylvania State forestry commission has 
been offered another 130,000 acres of forest land 
for the State preserves. It is now proposed to es- 
tablish preserves at the headwaters of the tribu- 
taries to the Potomac. The commission has served 
notice on all lumber companies that the provisions 
of the fire menace act relating to forests will be 
rigidly enforced. More than 1,700,000 trees have 
been furnished to the water companies of the State. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S 


QUEBEC, QUE., Feb. 16.—Probably the largest 
and most representative gathering of Canadian 
and American lumbermen in the history of the 
association met here Feb. 4 and 5 at the Chateau 
Frontenac at the annual convention of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. President 
Gerard Power, of the association, called the 
meeting to order and introduced Mayor H. E. 
Lavigueur, of Quebec, who made the welcoming 
address. H. Mercier, minister of lands and 
forests, in an address referred to the fact that 
he had only recently taken over the direction of 
the department and that this was his first oppor- 
tunity to address a meeting of representative 
Canadian lumbermen; that while he could give 
no definite assurances as to his future policy, 
he intended to follow that of the ministers who 
had preceded him. He realized the importance 
of the industry, he said, the welfare of the 
Province being so closely identified with it that 
he would do all in his power to promote its 
interests. 


In his annual address President Power alluded 
to the satisfactory war record of the association, 
and then discussed the causes in both Canada 
and the United States for decreased lumber 
production, which thru high cost of production, 
labor troubles and the imposition of taxes had 
operated greatly to increase its cost. The con- 
sequent scarcity and the immense building 
program projected thruout the war-torn countries 
of Europe, added to the necessity for enormous 
building construction in Canada and the United 
States, precluded any possibility of any decrease 
in lumber prices. Mr. Power declared that the 
present system of taxation is hurting business 
by hindering production and is operating to keep 
prices high and that the association ought to go 
on record as opposed to the reénactment of the 
excess profits war tax. The president then 
alluded to the present tendency of labor to 
demand higher wages, at the same time being 
unwilling in return to help increase production, 
now conceded to be the most necessary essential 
in bringing down the high cost of living. He 
quoted extracts from an address made by Gov. 
John J. Cornwell of West Virginia in which the 
latter declared that ‘‘there must be a campaign 
of education to counteract the poison being 
poured into the veins of the public by the 
American Lenines and Trotskys,’’ declaring this 
applies with equal force to Canada also. The 
adverse rate of British exchange was discussed, 
Mr. Power stating that they must secure a price 
for their exportable products that would cover 
any loss occasioned by depreciation in exchange 
and that every effort must be made to see that 
the Canadian dollar does not depreciate in value. 


President Power then expressed the pleasure 
of the association in having A. C. Manbert, lum- 
ber trade commissioner from Ottawa to England, 
an attendant at the convention and praised that 
gentleman for his valuable services to the lumber 
trade of Canada. 


Reports of Committees 


At the business session following, communica- 
tions dealing with the objects of the association 
were read, as were also reports of various com- 
mittees, including the executive committee, which 
alluded to the resolutions urging the restoration 
of prewar conditions as soon as possible; the 
banking act and the work of the special com- 
mittee appointed; and the present labor situation, 
condemning the I. W. W. and other agitators who 
sought to overthrow Canadian law by force. The 
Teport of the transportation committee dealing 
with freight rates, the new railway act, and 
increases in demurrage rates was also read, as 
was the report of the secretary, including the 
— statement, which were adopted as 
read. 

In the discussion on the continuation of the 
war tax, A. E. Clark, of Toronto, urged that a 
Special committee be appointed to confer with 
the Government and secure, if possible, an 
amelioration of the act, which it was thought, 
could be administered in some other way than 
the present without injury to business. 





Maurice Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Ce., of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and a member of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(of the United States) addressed the convention, 
extending an invitation to the Canadian lumber- 
men to attend the annual convention of the 
wholesalers to be held in Washington, D. C., next 
month, 

Following adjournment of the morning session 
the members of the association attended a 
luncheon given by the Quebee members in the 
Empire Room of the Frontenac, Sir William Price 
being chairman of the reception committee. The 
lady visitors were entertained at luncheon at 
the residence of Mrs. Beckett and later in the 
afternoon Lady Price gave a tea at her residence 
in honor of the visiting ladies. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session various matters were 
discussed, including the policy of the Ontario 





W. GERARD POWER, ST. PACOME, QUE. ; 
: Retiring President 


Government and the platform of the farmers’ 
organization in regard to the embargo on lumber 
to the United States. The opinion was expressed 
that the lumbermen should be free to sell their 
products wherever they desired, it being pointed 
out that the Americans might retaliate in some 
manner, should the embargo be continued. A 
special committe was appointed to look after 
legislative matters that might affect lumber- 
men’s interests. It was also decided to hold the 
next annual meeting of the association at 
Ottawa. 

In the evening an informal dance and bridge 
party was given at the hotel in honor of the 
visiting lumbermen and their ladies. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session was opened 
with an address by R. J. Blair, pathologist of the 
Forest Products Laboratories, who discussed 
‘<Lumber Trade Loses Valuable Customers; Who 
Is to Blame?’’ Mr. Blair has made a very thoro 
study of his subject, having inspected factories 
in both Canada and the United States and very 
aptly illustrated his talk with lantern slides 
showing the deterioration of the roofs of many 
structures thru the growth and attack of various 
fungi. 

John M. Woods, the veteran lumberman of 
Cambridge, Mass., was then ealled upon and made 
a humorous reminiscent talk, being followed by 
J. P. Birchall, of New Brunswick. 

The resolutions committee in its report, pro- 
tested against the reénactment of the business 
profits tax, urging the appointment of a special 
committee to deal with the matter as it came up 
in Parliament and council; urged that everything 
possible be done to increase the export of all 
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classes of manufactured and natural products 
and opposing any restriction by the Government 
which would restrict exportation from Canada; 
and thanked the Quebec hosts for the generous 
entertainment tendered the visiting members of 
the association. A special resolution of con- 
dolence was extended the family of W. C. J. Hall, 
chief of the forest fire protection branch of the 
provincial department of lands and forests, 
whose untimely demise occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

E. E. Perry, of New York City, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was then called upon and made a short 
talk along general lines. 

After the reading of several communications 
and an expression of thanks by President Power 
for the codperation and assistance rendered him 
by the members during the two years he has 
been in office, the convention adjourned. 


Officers Elected 


At the conclusion of the business sessions of 
the convention the directors met and elected 
officers and appointed the various committees to 
serve during the coming year as follows: 

President—Dan McLachlin, Arnprior, Ont. 

First vice president—Walter C. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
ae vice president—Angus McLean, Bathurst, 


Transportation committee—A. E. Clark, Toronto, 
chairman ; Bremmer, Ottawa; W. B. Snowball, 
Chatham, N. B.; J. Fraser Gregory, St. John, N. B.; 
A. H. Campbell, Montreal, P. Q.; W. T. Mason, Mon- 
treal, P. Q.; Gordon C, Edwards, Ottawa, Ont. 


Legislation committee—Dan. McLachlin, Arnprior, 
Ont., chairman; A. C. Manbert, Toronto, Ont. ; A. BE. 
Clark, Toronto, Ont.; Lieut.-Col. R. M. Beckett, Que 
bec, P. Q.; George A. Grier, Montreal, P. Q.; Angus 
McLean, Bathurst, N. B.; W. E. Bigwood, Toronto, 
Ont.; W. B. Snowball, Chatham, N. B. 
on committee—To be appointed by the pres- 

ent. 


Directors—(To serve three years)—James G. Cane, 
Toronto, Ont.; W. J. Bell, Sudbury, Ont.; Duncan 
McLaren, Toronto, Ont.; Sir William Price, K. B., 
Quebec, P. Q.; Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal, P. Q.; 
W. B. Snowball, Chatham, N. B.; Rufus E. Dickie, 
Stewiacke, N. S. (To serve two years)—R. G. Cam- 
eron, Ottawa, Ont.; W. E. Bigwood, Toronto, Ont. ; 
Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; A. E. Clark, To- 
ronto, Ont.; W. M. Ross, Ottawa, Ont.; W. Gerard 
Power, St. Pacome, Que.; Alex. H. MacLaurin, Mon- 
treal, Que.; Angus McLean, Bathurst, N. B. (To serve 
one year)—E. R. Bremner, Ottawa, Ont.; Dan Mc- 
Lachlin, Arnprior, Ont.; Walter C. Laidlaw, Toronto, 
Ont. ; George W. Grier, Montreal, Que.; David Cham- 
poux, Restigouche, Que.; J. Fraser Gregory, St. John, 
~ Sir D. C. Cameron, K. C., M. G., Vancouver, 


The Annual Banquet 


The closing event of the convention was the 
annual banquet held Thursday evening in the 
hotel and at which nearly 400 members and 
guests attended, a number of notable personages 
of the Dominion being present at the speakers’ 
table. President Power opened the speech- 
making with an excellent address on the present 
and past importance of Quebee as a lumber 
center. He then introduced Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick, lieutenant governor of the Province of 
Quebec, who talked on the subject ‘‘Canada,’’ 
but confined his remarks closely to the economic 
importance of the Province. He was follewed 
by L. A. Taschereau, attorney general for the 
Provinee, who told of some of the legislative 
problems that are now confronting Canadian 
lumbermen and new measures that are being 
introduced to solve them. Honore . Mercier, 
minister of lands and forests, discussed the 
problems of his department and told of the 
Government’s immense colonization plans in 
which the lumbermen could give great assistance 
and at the same time do their share ‘‘to increase 
the efficiency of mill operations and to reduce 
waste in the utilization of wood products.’’ . 





Lumber shipments from the Inland Empire dur- 
ing 1919 were almost double those of 1918, accord- 


. ing to a report of the Western Pine Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. The total for 1919 was 40,024 
ears, reported by forty-two mills, and represents 
approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 
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WOOD PRESERVERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Experts Read Papers on Tie Classification for Treatment — Preliminary Steaming —Test for,Penetration— 
Fungi Infection—Service Records— Toxicity of Creosote Oils 


The American Wood Preservers’ Association held 
its sixteenth annual meeting in Chicago on Feb. 
10, 11 and 12 with a very good attendance, altho 
probably not so large as it would have been but 
for the prevalent influenza epidemic. In recogni- 
tion of this fact an amendment was offered and 
adopted to Article 8, Section 1, of the consti- 
tution, giving the executive committee power to 
change the date of the annual meeting from the 
time specified in the constitution if conditions 
arise which seem to make this desirable. 

Other constitutional changes struck out the pro- 
vision limiting the number of honorary members 
to five, and making the limitation 3 percent of the 
total number of corporate members. Article 10 
was also amended to change the method of adopt- 
ing association standards of specification, processes 
etc. Under the present arrangement such propo- 
sitions must receive a vote of two-thirds of the 
total membership by letter ballot. It is very 
difficult to get replies from as many as two-thirds 
of the members and some votes have been lost, 
altho the total number of letter ballots received 
was in the affirmative. The new arrangement pro- 
poses approval at an annual meeting, after which 
the proposal is submitted to letter ballot and carries 
by a majority of votes cast by letter ballot. 

Need Not Classify Ties Before Treatment 

The papers presented were, of course, largely 
technical, but one or two novel and interesting 
points were raised by them. Probably the most 
iconoclastic of the papers was that by Hunter J. 
von Leer, who attacked as expensive and unnec- 
essary the practice which has been largely fol- 
lowed of separating ties into various classes be- 
fore treatment. His paper was an argument in 
favor of the following dictum: 

Any separation of cross ties for the purposes of 
improving their treatment is unnecessary and con- 
trary to good practice— 

When such separation is based on the absorptive 
qualities of the wood; when the ties are manufac- 
tured from broad-leaved trees; when the treatment 
is to refusal. 

Mr. von Leer went on to say that by ‘‘unnec- 
essary’’ he means that there never has been an 
adequate return for the expense incurred. There 
are more differences as to absorptive qualities be- 
tween different specimens of the same species in 
hardwoods than there are between the different 
species. It may be desirable to separate ties be- 
tween hard and soft for the purposes of the 
maintenance of weight, to separate them as to 
the length of time required for seasoning, but 
neither of these classifications correspond to the 
separation for absorptive properties. If ties are 
separated in the most careful manner according to 
what it is believed to be their absorptive capacity 
and are then treated to an average of the desired 
amount of preservative per cubic foot, there will 
still be great variations in treatment as between 
individual ties. If a mixed charge is treated to 
refusal, practically all ties will have had uniform 
treatment regardless of variations in absorptive 
capacity. 

Mr. von Leer’s paper was intended to apply to 
processes where a refusal treatment is known to 
be safe and desirable, including the zine chloride 
process and the Card process. In such processes 
treatment to refusal can be allowed without using 
an excessive amount of preservative, because the 
strength of the solution can be reduced. 

Report on Non-Pressure Treatments 


The report of committee No. 10 on ‘‘ Non-pres- 
sure treatments’’ was an investigation of treat- 
ments which are practicable and ordinarily used 
for butt treatment of cedar poles, and was in 
particular an investigation of casehardening, 
which in some instances make it very difficult to 
impregnate the wood. The casehardening appears 
to be the result of too fast seasoning, and may 
usually be recognized by the appearance of a few 
large checks instead of a large number of small 
checks seattered uniformily over the surface. 

Experiments have been tried with preliminary 
soaking to see if this would permit better penetra- 
tion of creosote preservative, but no advantage was 
secured in this way, and further experiments are 
now under way by the committee with preliminary 
steaming, which will probably be reported, upon 
next year. 

A short paper was presented from R, H. Raw- 
son, Portland, Ore., consulting engineer, accom- 
panied by charts showing the amount of penetra- 
tion in inches which would be secured upon Doug- 
las fir timber of various square commercial sizes, 
and also around sticks by the application of a 








given number of pounds of creosote per cubic foot 
of material. 
Interesting Report on Service Records 


The committee on service records had three 
reports. One was a catalog of service test records 
ot ties compiled by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Another was the usual report of service tests. The 
Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey started the 
general use of creosoted ties in 1910. There are 
now about 200,000 creosoted ties in its tracks of 
which 145,000 are pine, 25,000 oak, beech, birch 
and maple, and 30,000 gum. Of the treated ties 
forty-two were removed from tracks in 1915 on 
account of failure; twelve in 1916 and ten in 
1917, or a total of sixty-four. There was but one 
oak tie in the lot, forty being of gum and twenty- 
three of pine. The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad has also been using creosoted ties 
since 1910 and has put something over 3,000,000 
ties in place, of which 188 have up to the present 
time been removed from track on account of failure. 

The third service report was an examination of 
the creosoted piling in Long Wharf, Oakland, 
Calif., at the time of its dismantling and removal 
late in 1918. About 600 creosoted piles were put 
in place in 1890 and about 400 additions made in 
1892, later extensions on the wharf being also 
made between 1897 and 1901. It is estimated 





J.B, CARD, OF CHICAGO ; 
Retiring President of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association—Photo as Captain in 
26th Infantry 

that about 14,000 creosoted piles were pulled out 
in dismantling it after being in service from 
eighteen to nineteen years. About 71 percent of 
the number were sound and fit for redriving and 
a great many of them have been sold and reused, 
a very remarkable record. 

As these waters are very seriously infested by 
marine borers the report is interesting as show- 
ing the protection offered by properly applying 
creosote and also as showing the causes of failures, 
such as removal of the creosoted surface by me- 
chanical injury, opening un of checks ete., per- 
mitting borers to reach the interior. 


Preliminary Steaming; Tests of Penetration 


8S. S. Watkins had a short paper on the effect 
of preliminary steaming on the treatment of air 
seasoned ties. The specifications of the United 
States Railroad Administration in 1919 required 
the use of preliminary steaming where the Bur- 
nett and Card treatments were used. This paper 
was accompanied by tables and diagrams, its net 
conclusions being that absorption in red: oak ties 
was increased 12.6 percent and in sap pine ties 
was increased 52.2 percent by preliminary steam- 
ing. 
Galen Wood, chemist of the Port Reading (N. 
J.) Creosoting Plant read a paper on the ‘‘Starch 
Iodine Reaction Test for Determining Zine Chloride 
Penetration,’’ which of course was of a highly 
technical character. 

Plant Operation; Service in Fires 

An interesting report was presented by the 
committee on plant operation, dealing with the 
mechanical handling of material, both treated and 
untreated. The report is illustrated with pictures 
of cableways, stationary cranes, movable electric 


hoists of the gantry ana monorail types, locomotive 
cranes and miscellaneous other special devices, in- 
cluding the Hilke stacker, similar in general prin- 
ciple to the stacker used for elevating lumber to 
piles. This report is of great importance ag in- 
dicating how labor can be replaced by machinery 
to a considerable extent in the handling of material. 

The report of the committee on service tests on 
flooring and paving was confined to fires which 
have occurred in creosoted block floors of bridges, 
and included fires which have occurred at Detroit, 
Mich., Kansas City, Mo., and Portland, Ore. In 
each instance the chief point of attack of the fire 
appears to have been on the underside of the bridge 
rather than in the wood block surface. 


How Preservatives Act to Protect Wood 


Ernest Bateman, chemist in forest products at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
had two papers which, while of a technical char- 
acter, were so clearly explanatory as to be of 
interest and value. One of these outlined a hy- 
pothesis of the manner in which preservatives act 
to protect wood against fungous decay, or the at- 
tack of insects. Wood may be protected by estab- 
lishing conditions of temperature, moisture and air 
supply which will prevent organisms from living, 
but this is impossible if wood is used for com- 
mercial purposes. (The writer obviously referred 
to outside use of wood in this statement, it being 
well known that wood used as finish or as furniture 
inside a building is safe from decay and ordinarily 
safe from insect attack.) 


Efficiency Depends on Water Solubility 


The only other expedient is to impregnate the 
wood with a substance which will protect it. It 
appears to be necessary that the wood preservatives 
shall be soluble in water to a sufficient extent to 
form a toxic solution. It is also desirable that an 
excess or reserve supply be established so that the 
effect may be long continued. Zine chloride leaches 
readily from wood, but sodium fluoride as an 
aqueous solution differs somewhat in that a certain 
amount of solid sodium fluoride is actually de- 
posited in the wood, so that it takes it a somewhat 
— time to leach out and lose its preservative 
effect. 


Non-Toxic Part Forms Reservoir for Toxic 


Creosote oil is a combination of various constitu- 
ent oils, some of which would be classed as water 
soluble to a certain extent, while others are not 
soluble in water. The water soluble portions are 
those which exert the toxic effect. These are solu- 
ble in the non-toxie portion of the creosote to a 
much greater degree than in water. Or, as stated 
in another way, they are completely soluble in the 
other oils, but only partly water soluble. Their 
degree of concentration in the two solvent fluids 
will be proportional to their relative degree of solu- 
bility. Assuming that a toxic oil is fifty times 
as soluble in the non-toxic oil as it is in water, 
and is in solution in the oil to the extent of 10 
percent, if an equal volume of water is present the 
concentration in the water solution will be .2 
percent. If the toxic limit of the water solution 
is .05 percent, the water solution will be four times 
as strong as is necessary in order to kill any at- 
tacking fungi. If this volume cf water is with- 
drawn, and another volume of fiesh water added, 
until it reaches its possible concentration, this 
change of water under such conditions can be made 
seventy times before the toxic solution in the 
water is brought down to the level of the fungi 
killing point. 

This leaching action may, of course, take place 
more rapidly or more slowly according to environ- 
ment. In any event, it is greatly restrained by the 
presence of the non-toxic portions of the creosote 
as a vehicle or reservoir of the water soluble 
portion. 


Water Soluble Part Acts as Preservative 


The author here referred to a telegraph pole 
which completely decayed on the inside on the 
ground line, but the creosoted exterior was sound 
and also showed a ring of untreated wood one- 
fourth to one-half inch thick inside the treated 
ring, altho apparently this wood contained no 
creosote. An extraction showed that this inner 
ring had been preserved by water soluble material 
which has diffused thru the wood from the creo- 
soted portion. 

The conclusion of this paper is, that the ordinary 
series of compounds constituting creosote oil form 
a natural reservoir from which water soluble por- 
tions are slowly released, and that it is this portion 
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of the creosote which is gradually consumed that 
has the actual toxic effect. 


Light Oils Protect Until They Evaporate 

This same idea was also exploited in his other 
paper on ‘‘ What light creosote oils have done in 
wood preservation.’’ 

This paper showed why it may be possible to 
carry this idea too far and by study of the charac- 
ter of the oil used in the past, which has shown 
good preservative results, made it clear that these 
older creosotes had a rather heavy percentage of 
the lighter oils. As a somewhat remarkable illus- 
tration of the point which he was making he ex- 
hibited an illustration of a treated pile which 
has been attacked by teredoes in the treated por- 
tion after having been thirty years in service. It 
is obvious that the portion of the creosote which 
remains in the wood has lost its toxic power. It is 
the portion which has evaporated during the thirty 
years which actually exerted the protective effect. 

The lighter oils are usually the ones which are 
partly water soluble and there should be a proper 
proportion of such lighter oils in a good creosote. 

In analyzing service records of the past Mr. 
Bateman remarked that they were somewhat ob- 
scure in that it was not clear in many instances 
whether failure was really due to decay, or, to a 
considerable extent at least, to mechanical wear. 
In the ease of ties, mechanical wear may be the 
initial cause of decay by cutting thru the pro- 
tective coating. 

Would It Be Advisable to Use Lighter Oils? 


The conclusions of this paper instead of being 
statements, were questions, as follows: 

1. Since these light oils containing 60 percent or 
more of oil distilling below 235 deg. C. have preserved 
both poles and ties beyond their mechanical life, is 
there any need of a higher boiling oil? 

2. Would we not obtain better penetration and 
hence longer life by using a low boiling oil? 

3. Could these light oils be obtained cheaper than 
our standard creosote? 


Since the toxicity of coal tar creosote seems to be 


measured by the amount of oil distilling below 270 
deg. C. ought we not to put a limit upon the amount 
which may distill above that point in both our creosote 
and our tar solution? 

Inspection Delayed Rail Trip to Plant 

A paper was then read by C. O. Deabler, giving 
the experiences of the subcommittee on lumber 
purchases of the Southwestern Regional Purchas- 
ing Committee of the Railroad Administration dur- 
ing the last season with incipient decay of sap 
pine ties in the Southwest during the extremely wet 
season of 1919. Ties accepted as apparently sound 
at railroad shipping points, when loaded into box 
ears and subjected to excessive delays in transit 
often were found visibly and seriously affected 
with fungi growth upon arrival at the treating 
plant, the chief damage being done by a brown 
fungus. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Deabler was more 
eareful protection of the ties against infection in 
the woods and at loading points. An obvious 
remedy which suggested itself to many of his audi- 
tors (altho none of them voiced it) was that the 
Railroad Administration as the buyer of these ties 
was suffering from the natural result of its own 
dilatory methods of transporting them. 


Discusses Fungi That Attack Untreated Ties 

Another very interesting paper of Wednesday 
afternoon was presented by J. C. Humphrey, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, following that of Mr. 
Deabler and illustrated by lantern slides. It was 
devoted to the fungi which attacked railroad ties 
and was limited to the kinds of fungi which de- 
veloped upon the ties before treatment, rather than 
upon treated ties after loading on track. It was the 
result of extensive studies made at a number of 
large railroad tie storage yards in Illinois, at which 
points pictures were taken. The illustrations and 
explanations gave a very excellent key to the dif- 
ferent kinds of fungi and afforded a means of 
intelligently distinguishing between the fungi 





which are actually injurious to timber and the 
molds and stains which feed upon the starches and 
sugars, but do not do any appreciable damage to 
the actual wood structure. Mr. Humphrey’s paper 
when it appears in the proceedings will be accom- 
panied by the illustrations shown on the screen 
and will be a very valuable contribution to the 
literature on wood preserving. 


Prepares Organization Chart for Tie Plant 
The committee on terminology in its report at- 
tempted to set standards for the designation of 
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the various officials of each tie treating plant 
which would do away with much of the confusion 
now existing. Its report including an organization 
chart which is herewith reproduced is largely self 
explanatory. 

Election of Officers 


At the annual election on Thursday, A. R. Joyce, 


_of the Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago, was chosen 


president; C. Marshall Taylor, superintendent of 
the railroad treating plant at Port Reading, N. J., 
was elected to the vice presidency; and V. BR. 
Hendricks, assistant chief engineer of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad, at St Louis, was made 
second vice president. 





BOX SHOOK MANUFACTURERS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 16.—Tho the ninth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box and Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was also the 
thirty-sixth quarterly gathering, held Feb. 11 in 
Philadelphia, did not bring out a large attendance, 
practically all of the territory covered by the or- 
ganization was represented, and the proceedings 
were of much direct interest to the members of 
the trade in the North Carolina pine region, lines 
being laid for the further improvement and expan- 
sion of the work of the association. 

President Reviews Successful Year 


W. L. Rice, the retiring president, in his annual 
report, reviewed the growth of the organization 
briefly from the time it came into existence, in the 
fall of 1911, and said the last year had been the 
most successful in the life of the body. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the support the mem- 
bers have always given him, and gave utterance to 
the hope that the new president would get even 
better codperation. He announced with regret that 
he felt he would have to urge the election of a new 
president, since he could no longer give the office all 
of the attention it deserved, and he urged the 
members and box manufacturers in the region to 
pay more attention to the association work as well 
as to codperate with each other thru the organiza- 
tion. He especially emphasized the mutual benefits 
accruing from the association, and he pointed out 
that the organization needed the box men as much 
as the latter needed the association. 


Secretary Tells of Growth and Activities 


Secretary J. C. Nellis reported briefly on what 
had been accomplished during the last year, stat- 
ing that the membership in February, 1919, was 
tiirty-six and that it was now forty-eight, not 
counting two recent resignations that may be with- 
drawn, This was a gross gain in members of 
seventeen, with five resignations, two being from 
firms that discontinued their box business. In 
February, 1919, the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers had eight members in this region 
and now it had not less than twenty-four. Various 
forms for reporting sales, lumber prices, market 
conditions ete. had been tried since the Baltimore 
ofice was established on July 1 last, but so far only 
one page weekly inquiry on the capacity operated, 
sales and lumber prices had been successful. How- 
ever, the replies to this weekly inquiry averaged 
ouly fourteen to fifteen, altho the regular and ir- 
regular codperators numbered over twenty. The 
point was that not more than one-third of the mem- 
bership reported each week. But it must be remem- 
bered that only the foundation had been laid in 
the last year, and on this foundation a better 
growth of membership and larger development of 
the several lines of work was expected to rise up in 
the future, 


Tells of Eastern Shook Associations 


The remarkable development of box association 
work in New England was described by H. L. 
Pease, secretary of the Eastern Shook and Wooden 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston. This 
organization, it appeared from Mr. Pease’s state- 
ment, has one hundred and twenty-five members, 
about half of them being also affiliated with the 
national association. The secretary and a traffic 
expert were kept busy in Boston, and the reports 
compiled monthly and otherwise were characterized 
as the most detailed and comprehensive of any 
gotten up by any box association in the country. 

An explanation of strike insurance was given by 
Mr. Colby, one of the officials of the Employers’ 
Mutual Insurance & Service Co., of Baltimore, one 
of the two companies issuing such insurance. The 
service included investigations, mediation, welfare 
work ete. 


National’s Association Offers Co-operation 


Conditions in the wooden box and general con- 
tainer industries were discussed by W. D. Burr, 
secretary of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, Chicago, who told of progress 
recently made in the formation of regional organ- 
izations in the Pacific Northwest, in the Missouri 
River section and in New York City. He also de- 
scribed conditions in the far West and middle 
West, and discussed competition briefly, assuring 
the meeting that it was the desire of the National 
association to codperate effectively with the North 
Carolina pine region. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The report of the nominating committee as to 
officers and directors for the ensuing year was 
unanimously approved, the following being chosen 
without a dissenting vote: 

President, R. W. Jordan, Greensville Manufacturing 
Co., Emporia, Va.; Box vice-president, Rufus K, 
Goodenow, Jr., Canton Box Co., Baltimore; Shook 
vice-president, G. G. Lamphier, Berkley Box and 
Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; Treasurer, E. D. Adkins, E. 
S. Adkins & Co., Salisbury, Md.; Secretary, J. C. 
Nellis, 433 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md.; National 
Councillor, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
L. P. Powell, D. M. Lea & Co. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. ; 

Directors representing the box manufacturers, W. F. 
Brown, Dodge, Bliss & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; O. M. 
Preston, Keystone Box Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, and H. D. Dreyer, H. D. Dreyer & Co., Balti- 
more, 

Directors representing the shook manufacturers, W. 
D. Corddry, the Corddry Co., Snow Hill, Md.; J. J. 
DeVine, Virginia Lumber and Box Co., Petersburg, Va., 
and G. B. Hutton, Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 
N. C. 


The new president was for several years and 
until last spring the secretary of the association, 
and to his efforts was due in large measure the 
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success of the organization during the year without 
a full time secretary and active association work. 
For the last nine months Mr. Jordan has been 
shook vice president. He is a director in the na- 
tional organization for district 3 and president 
of the Shook Manufacturers’ Association of Vir- 
ginia. During the war he served as director of the 
National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box 
Industry at Washington. 

John Galbraith, Philadelphia; the Anderson 
Lumber Co., of Passaic, N. J.; the Wilts Veneer 
Co., of Richmond, Va.; the American Box Co., of 
Richmond, Va., and the Lange & Crist Box and 
Lumber Co., of Clarksburg, W. Va., were elected 
to membership. The resignations of the Bernhardt 
Lumber Co., of Boydton, Va., which has discon- 
tinued the shook business, and of William Meyer, 
ot Philadelphia, were accepted. 

The visiting members were entertained by the 
Philadelphians at luncheon, tho there was little 
time for social amenities, the day being well taken 
up with work. 


WANT FREIGHT RATES EQUALIZED 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Plans formulated 
by southern development organizations contemplate 
a fight to have rectified existing inequalities in 
railroad rates and regulations in the South. This 
campaign will be inaugurated following the return 
of the railroads to private control March 1. 

The question will come up for action at the 
quarterly meeting of officers of the Southern Set- 
tlement & Development Organization and managers 
of affiliated State associations, which is to be held 
in Montgomery, Ala., March 25-27. 

To deal with railroad rates and related prob- 
lems, S. Davies Warfield, of Baltimore, president 
of the organization, has appointed a committee 
on transportation and traffic consisting of A. G. T. 
Moore, of New Orleans, head of the cut-over land 
department of the Southern Pine Association; C. 
L Millard, of Norfolk, president of the John L. 
Reper Lumber Co.; Charles L. Gaines, of Jackson- 
ville; F. 8. N. Davis, of Lela, Ga., and E. W. 
Durant, Charleston, 8. C. 

One matter to be taken up vigorously is rates 
on cattle and the practice of charging fares for 
caretakers accompanying shipments of livestock in 
the South. Fares for caretakers can not be legally 
charged on intrastate shipments of livestock in the 
South, but such a charge is made on interstate ship- 
ments. It is declared that the general rule in the 
North and West is not to charge fares for accom- 
panying caretakers. 

Mr. Millard is especially interested in the sub- 
ject of cattle rates and regulations, as are many 
other lumbermen who own large areas of cut-over 
land. 
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JANUARY BUILDING PERMITS SHOW INCREASE 


Building permits issued during January by 193 
eities reporting to the American Contractor num- 
bered 20,335, totaling $117,747,298, as compared 
with 12,846 permits, totaling $21,732,529 for the 
same month of 1919. This is equivalent to a gain 


of 440 percent. 


Due allowance of course must be 


made for the fact that building a year ago had not 
got into its stride after the war time restrictions. 

The following table affords an interesting com- 
parison, based on fourteen representative cities in 
widely separated portions of the country, showing 
the volume of building permits for the last six 


years. 


Taking into consideration the decreased 


purchasing power of the dollar, as compared with 
1914, or even with the subsequent years up to 1919, 
it must be admitted that the actual volume of 
building represented by the 1919 figures does not 
show any material gain over the prewar figures, 


so far as these particular cities are concerned. 




















City 1914 1915 1916 
Baltimore ...... $ 8,829,763 $ 7,318,059 § 10,102,870 
Boston ...ccccoe 23,349.47 62,321,081 64,297,000 
CRICK ..cccsee 83,262,1 97,289,680 112, 835, 150 
Cleveland ...... 27,309,010 32,660,305 32,098,255 
ee 28,207,095 29,515,425 51,068,758 
Kansas City.... 10,204,970 10,667,403 11,538,504 
Los Angeles..... 18,155,823 11,888,662 15,036, 045 
Minneapolis .... 15,214,525 > o— 940 22,409,290 
New Orleans.... 2,934,988 6,670 8,130,088 
New York ..... 138,227,534 166, 590" 484 219,602,868 
Philadelphia 35,419,605 39,444,025 49,896,670 
Pittsburgh ..... 18,194,682 14,327,010 13,554,810 
San Francisco... 28,177,563 13,990,704 18,837,173 
ONTO © 5000005 12,664,970 6,470,655 8,304,689 

| $450,152,113 $512,060,103 $632,712,170 

City 1917 918 1919 
Baltimore ......$ 7,289,836 $ 6,725,849 $ 24,054,143 
Boston ....... - 42,570,841 12,356,854 23,097,922 
TIONED: 22060000 64,243,450 34,792,200 105,080,850 
Cleveland . 30,483,760 16, "385, 800 47,707,975 
Detroit 39,937,000 17,965,848 82,995,071 
Kansas City.... 10,208,460 5,649,645 13, 164,090 
Los Angeles..... 16,932,082 8,678,863 28, 253" 619 
Minneapolis oe 9,257,735 5,345,040 | 17,307,410 
New Orleans... 2.571,318 1,762,562 289, 
New York...... 102,187,466 59,473,169 256, reg 495 
Philadelphia ... 34,016,480 15,455,670 63,627,209 
Pittsburgh ..... 11,464,279 7,953,885 oa 756.712 

an Francisco... 15,635,319 7,924,319 14,834,282 
a eee 6,714,315 10,899,775 15,615,000 
Total vvcccsee $393,512,341 $211,369,479 $711,179,985 


Following is the detailed showing of volume of 
permits issued in January, 1920, with comparisons 


for January, 1919: 


Alabama— 
Birmingham ........ 
Arkansas— 
Port Smith. .ccccccore 
SURED: ROCK 060060540 


California— 
AIBMOGR .ccccesccece 
Berkeley 
Fresno 
Long Beach........ . 
Los Angeles......... 
aaa arr 
eee 
Sacramento 
San Diego ..... Seale 
San Francisco....... 
San Jose.... 
Stockton 


Bridgeport .occccccs 
Delaware— 
WHmiIngton. § 2..00600 
District of Columbia— 
Washington 
Florida— 
Jacksonville 
Pensacola 
Tampa 
Georgia— 
Atlanta 


Savannah 
Hlinois— 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Decatur 
East St. 
Peoria ° 
Quincy .... 
Rockford 
Indiana— 
Evansville 


Indianapolis 
Richmond .......... 
ne ie rr 
Terre Taets...0.0006 
Iowa— 
Cedar Rapids....... 
eee 
eee 


Kansas— 
Kansas 
Topeka 


Louisville .......... . 
Louisiana— 

New Orleans ........ 
Maine— 

Portiand ...... ovsee 
Maryland— 

Baltimore .......... 

Cumberland 





Jan., 1920 Jan., 1919 
Estimated Estimated 
Cost Cost 
549,642 $ 54,721 
156,825 29,115 
167,688 129,459 
46,705 17,68 
322,322 70,336 
875,540 88,640 
1,271,820 242,101 
4,186,266 812,827 
48,693 261,239 
152,170 22,48 
517,641 29,514 
277,280 61,097 
1,636,733 492,106 
114,864 23,720 
196,958 66,150 
1,506,100 78,200 
27,410 31,383 
382,614 74,610 
329,337 280,284 
1,082,280 208,720 
365,358 53,685 
54,970 23,434 
324,21 32,450 
1,721,566 269,585 
112,927 7,840 
103,085 17,102 
1,294 oe 
110,200 10,750 
7,682,000 1,630,350 
73,900 28,800 
194,675 16,925 
159,750 37,200 
6,7 6 
re er 
45,245 14,480 
119,080 2,62 
30,800 18,500 
1,375,205 219,215 
7,2i 23,650 
84,135 25,254 
31,260 27,501 
47,000 24,000 
98,325 2,655 
352,800 122,300 
5,00 49,550 
TS eee 
20,000 6,000 
179,640 116,700 
111,425 9,785 
121,525 48,110 
574,590 81,045 
5,640 10,400 
137,695 11,615 
515,510 95,801 
338,160 27,795 
52,220 39,260 
1,619,294 437,350 
185,510 2,402 


Per- 
cent 

Gain 
908 


438 
29 


Jan., 1920 Jan.,1919 Per- 
— Estimated cent 
Cos Cost Gain 
Massachusetts— 
DOUG vocccece Semi 3,8' 10,400 *63 
Boston ..ccccces tose 4,666,107 712,012 555 
Brockton ..cccccsee ° 43,060 19,920 116 
Cambridge ...... mate 48,502 26,377 83 
CHOISER occcccss tee 25,725 111,150 *76 
CHICOMSS. 2.rcccccees ° 392,400 19,625 1950 
Fitchburg ...cccccecs 76,600 15,710 § 
HIAVEFPAll) coccccccces 327,900 40 81875 
Holyoke ...... siiemiec 111,500 20,125 454 
LAWFENCE 200 c0ccccce 49,750 82,600 52 
OWE cecoccccscce oe 130,825 12,355 9538 
LON ccccecere ° 13,870 10,24 35 
BEOCALOrG oo.cccvvecees 158,950 11,725 1255 
New Bedford. ecccccee 235,100 107,500 118 
Quincy .cccvc-6 ° > 154,72 56,965 171 
BNE. cocneccesesces 5,35: 4,315 
Somerville .....cee. ° 64,300 4,450 1344 
Springfleld ........0.6 661,860 97,510 578 
Waltham .eccccccces ,100 25,450 3 
WOTOORUOE 5 o's 600.0860 567,805 500 19 
Michigan— 
a Pere ‘ 37,4 8,890 861 
—" $55 gN bi 9b bwED 5,658,830 1,065,735 430 
et rc ° 62,965 $= secece eee 
Anand Rapids.. c 523,777 32,081 1532 
JACKSON wcccceceoces 25,331 18,485 37 
Kalamazoo ...... oe 38,800 3,200 67 
ee Perr re > 49,035 35,305 38 
SRZINEW ...60% ee 52,415 564,430 *90 
Minnesota— 
Daath .scesecs 188,050 109,218 72 
Minneapolis ......... 1,826,075 181,320 907 
a | . 658,225 179,271 271 
Missouri— 
MOEORS CY. ccccsces 771,400 196,450 292 
SpringMeld .......00% . 14,95 6,350 135 
a Sry 414,300 5,950 6863 
es SD e605 5:60 on ee 1,236,320 507,015 143 
Montana— 
i rrr rer 68,625 70,000 %1 
Nebraska— 
LANCOIN ..cccocscccccs 33,375 38,274 *12 
TER. ccccccasccnes 3,117,250 169,015 1744 
New Hampshire— 
Manchester ...... ° 44,915 32,205 39 
New Jersey— 
Atlantic City........ 996,483 186,288 435 
MOPED: sa cssna sass 37,8 7,500 404 
nS See ere ar 96,905 300,965 *67 
East Orange..... wales 60,790 38,345 58 
eS errr 70,727 32,350 118 
ae 225,525 13,805 15633 
DOreey “CHI .6. ese cccs 230,156 41,900 449 
ad. 5, SOO ee 1,887,108 164,968 1043 
OTOREO 200000006 weet 16,929 14,459 17 
| ae ° 158,400 15,155 945 
ne ore 189,036 93,347 102 
Plainfield ...... ane 11,25 ¥ 125 
Co rea 115,855 42,796 170 
West Hoboken....... 46,100 1,575 2827 
New York— 
So RR eran 101,974 86,965 17 
BEE. sacnnoscncsss 1,500 13,850 *89 
Binghamton ........ 43,823 71,505 *38 
RS oe 663,000 206,000 221 
eR eee 213,130 135,375 57 
New York City: 
Boro Queens ...... 2,958,574 477,895 519 
Bere Bromk..cv.sss 2,240,577 230,505 872 
Boro Manhattan 18,017,220 2 ,833,% 265 882 
Niagara Falls.... 293,055 68,775 326 
PROCHOBUED .<ci0siccccee 269,547 106, 933 152 
Schenectady ........ 33,630 14,200 136 
hcg 190,833 70,310 171 
ZIOG = svvececee cove 12,685 4,555 178 
SEER: bo binsaissannas 44,725 25,550 75 
ee ee 125,400 31,200 301 
North Carolina— 
OS errr 95,560 164,000 °41 
WHEBINGION 6050.05: 24,300 16,000 61 
North Dakota— 
eee re ° 21,300 15,000 40 
Grand Forks......... 41,000 erceece acs 





an., 1920 dan.,1919 Per. 
Zothanted Estima cent 
Cost Cost Gain 

Ohio— 
UPON) Sediccocevesces \ Ceeee 322,298 984 
Canton .cccccccccece 315,135 one 3,683 219 
Cincinnati ......00-- 1,618,660 150,260 $i7 
Cleveland ...ccceceee 7,260,925 927,900 682 
Columbus .....c-ccee 954,975 125,360 O61 
DOPOD oc ccccccececes 623,706 137,372 354 














Hamilton ...scsceee 47,92 8.702 50 
Mansfield ......cces 203,901 5,800 
BARAUBEY  cccccccccce 146,110 2,595 6520 
Springfleld ....ccccese 11,9 600 646 
Se 797,574 139.086 473 
Youngstown ....-.ccee 216,475 122.750 76 
Zanesville ......+++- 21,628 19,185 12 
Oklahoma— 
Muskogee ..... sane 15,000 91,450 #33 
Oklahoma City ...... 920,128 869,510 148 
Oregon— 
POTtiand sivcecessres 924,305 200,080 361 
Pennsylvania— 
Allentown ........0. 74,975 43,345 72 
ABMOCOMR 2 cvccocess we 54,082 1,538 3416 
Bethlehem ......cee- 10,000 26,350 ° 
BGStON § occcciccseccee 34,088 13,002 162 
SR rere ecoe 89,953 117,034 *23 
Harrisburg A Ae es 149,850 32,000 868 
Johnstown ......--6- 48,000 13,000 269 
LANCasteF wccccsccece 52,610 8,275 535 
McKeesport ......... 24,450 12,975 88 
Philadelphia ........ 8,553,790 684,505 419 
PICtSDUTED ccvciccwe eo 858,610 281,571 204 
Reading ee 48,650 300 817 
Beranton § cecccsece ° 73,650 16.250 853 
Wilkes-Barre ....... 50,760 9,472 435 
2 ERE rrr 950 115 7126 
Bhode Island— 
Central Falls ........ 90,200 345 26044 
Pawtucket ... 82,220 4,475 1737 
Providence .. 431,600 132,800 225 
South Carolina— 
Charleston .......... 107,525 11,253 855 
South Dakota— 
ions Tels: ic cccciecs 46,125 8,075 471 
Tennessee— 
Chattanooga wees 558,032 31,845 1652 
Knoxville .... 72,937 6,319 895 
Memphis .. 477,975 122.760 289 
Nashville .. 335,456 69,287 384 
Texas— 
BRU fos eisenn eases a 161,990 2.450 6511 
eee aeees ani ° 1,840,140 109,825 1575 
et CREO ce co0csc oe oe 284,809 39.25 625 
Olt WOOFER. ccsvecse 1,356,820 92,725 1363 
Galveston .....2...00 60,660 61,108 Pg | 
aaa 719,285 158,521 416 
Ban Antonio... .s.0e 544,460 201,277 170 
— 
WOBGOR. 60 60.40.66 om 39,150 3,100 1162 
Salt "Lake CIES. c0ccs 308,475 37,350 725 
Virginia— 
Norfolk .. 0». naeeenee 616,229 106,885 504 
Portsmouth ..ccccces 65,404 73,345 *10 
FRUCHMONG ..cccee cece 488, 468 234,018 108 
Roanoke ..... eovsee 36,255 70,385 °48 
Washington— 
Everett ..... enivenib ee 27,690 17,058 2 
re 97,505 29,372 231 
WRCOTNE. cis veceses eee 211,747 86,728 144 
West Virginia— 
PEMBTINSIOR. cccccccce 223,005 26,815 731 
oe 13,525 12,013 12 
Wisconsin— 
Kenosha ...... eases 47,875 22,791 110 
PROGISON 6.0.00 csscccees 64,040 1,250 6023 
Milwaukee ....c0ce0- 983,367 145,640 575 
Sheboygan .......... 14,028 3,049 360 
Pee 7,480 52,380 #85 
TOCA 2vcsoes oeee.- $117,747,298. $21,782,529 440 
*Loss. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION AND PRICES DISCUSSED 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 16.—At the closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, held here 
last week, C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, analyzed and discussed the 
lumber situation with regard to production, de- 
mand, prices ete. Mr. MecCreight, who is a close 
student of trade conditions, recently spent two 
months on the Pacific.coast investigating the situa- 
tion there. Following is a condensation of his 
address: 


The year is yet too young for me to make many 
predictions ‘as to what the future holds, nor can I 
present a complete view of the conditions that con- 
front us at the present moment. We can, however, re- 
view certain phases of last year, and from them de- 
duce something with regard to the probable trend of 
events, since we know that similar influences create 
Similar conditions. 


Vast Accumulated Demand for Lumber 


Generally speaking, the law of supply and demand 
governs prices, but since lumber and its products con- 
stitute necessities of life this law may be termed ‘‘con- 
sumption and production.” The demand for lumber is 
always present, and is not subject to variation. Con- 
sumption may vary with the seasons, the condition of 
the money market, costs etc., but it must be remem- 
bered that whenever consumption is delayed the de- 
mand does not cease but merely accumulates. To this 
law we may attribute the unusual business activity of 
the last year. Following the outbreak of war in 1914 
building operations declined until March, 1919. The 
consumption of lumber decreased, but the latent de- 
mand continued and accumulated. 

Therefore, the dawn of the present year saw an ac- 
cumulated, latent, unsatisfied demand for lumber twice 
as great as the normal annual production. Add to this 


the normal consumption of the current year and it will 
be seen that, if we are to reéstablish the normal ratio 
between production and consumption we must in- 
crease the former 200 percent for the entire year. If 
we are to bring about normal conditions in the next 
two years we must increase production 100 percent; 
if in three years, 70 percent; if in four years, 40 per- 
cent; and if in six years, 30 percent. The first propo- 
sition is impossible, and the last is improbable. 

The lumber industry has been charged with voluntary 
curtailment of production. Statistics of the industry, 
and collateral facts, prove this assumption to be false 
On the contrary, the most strenuous efforts have been 
put forth to satisfy the accumulated demand. Produc- 
tion will, I believe, continue to increase, tho to what 
extent depends upon logging and lumbering conditions 
the margin of profit, the attitude of labor, car supply. 
and other factors. 


The Upward Trend of Prices 


Price figures for 1919 showed extreme advances 
For instance, price comparisons for December showed 
that softwoods had advanced 162 percent over pre 
war prices, whereas sixty-two other commodities 
showed an average advance of 119 percent. We ali 
remember how during the early part of 1919, while 
other commodities were advancing, the lumber market 
showed weakness; and that weakness, covering the 
first three months of 1919, affected the average ad- 
vance in lumber during the entire year. Even at 
that, however, the last three months of 1919 brought 
the average for the year up to 91 percent above pre- 
war prices, whereas sixty-two other commodities ad- 
vanced 96 percent. 

Some of our most acute students of business and 
finance are predicting a money panic, but no one 
ventures to say when it will come. In any event, if 
these predictions prove true, tho the effect upon busi- 
ness must be marked the period of depression can not 
last long. Lessened production, due to economic 


causes, has resulted in stocks of all commodities be 
ing reduced far below normal, and to sustain the life 
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of the nation recovery must start immediately after 
the lowest ebb has been reached, and must be rapid. 
The burdens that a lumber retailer has to shoulder 
now, in the way of investments in yard stocks, must 
affect credits. * * * Collections are slower now than 
for many years. * * * The Federal reserve banking 
system has almost reached the limit of its elasticity, 
and unless some contraction is brought about a few 
months hence will find us short of circulating medium. 
Credit has been expanded to an alarming extent, and 
when we get down to the fundamentals, we must re- 


member that credit is based upon wealth. 

It is to be hoped that some means may be devised 
that will permit further expansion until the wastage 
caused by war is made up. It is possible that the 
legal ratio of reserve under which the Federal reserve 
banks now operate might be decreased, which would 
permit further expansion. 

Our present legal ratio is 35 per cent, which is 
greater than that of any other world power. A de- 
crease in reserve ratio to 20 per cent would still main- 
tain the financial integrity of the country. Even 


that low ratio of reserve would be greater than that 
of the other world powers, and at least great enough 
to maintain the par value of the dollar in the world’s 
markets. This statement is made in view of th fact 
that the ratio of the Bank of England today is only 
9.27 per cent. 

Means must be found whereby Europe will be en- 
abled to buy our surplus commodities. Without 
Europe our production of essential commodities must 
far outstrip consumption. Europe needs our products, 
and we need the European markets for our surplus. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


Uniform Order Form Discussed — Manufacturers’ Association Executive Analyzes Lumber Situation—How 
Rains Have Curtailed Production in South—Expert Discusses Properties of Lumber 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 13.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania concluded 
its 1920 convention with two lively, largely 
attended and instructive sessions today. At the 
opening of the morning session was read a tele- 
gram of greeting from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
signed by M. Diebold, J. J. Munn, and E. M. Hill. 
M. K. Andersen, of Beaver, presented the report 
of the auditing committecé. 

Carl van der Voort, of Pittsburgh, presented 
the report of the resolutions committee with a 
suitable resolution on the death of the late secre 
tary, W. G. Rebbick, referring to his tireless 
energy and absolute integrity and on the death 
of Daniel B. Cessna, of Cumberland, Md., an 
active association worker. Another resolution 
commended the Butterick Publishing Co., of New 
York, N. Y., for refusing mail order advertising 
and the resolution was ordered communicated to 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
with a request for similar action. Another 
resolution urged energetic codperation with the 
Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Assistant Secre- 
tary W. B. Stayer described the codperation 
already effective between the two associations 
thru the joint committee which meets quarterly 
at Harrisburg, the State capital. 

The matter of a uniform order blank, such as 
suggested by the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, was then discussed. C. W. 
Iames, of Pittsburgh, Edward Eiler, of Pitts- 
burgh, Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Texas, 
and R. Cornelius, of Butler, discussed the matter 
and it was reported back to the special committee 
on the subject to consult with the wholesalers 
and retailers. Mr. Woodhead pointed out how 
impossible it was for salesmen to take an order 
to constitute a contract without acceptance by 
the seller. He said that the mill might have 
two salesmen on the road with a stock list show- 
ing two ears of flooring, both selling the same stock, 
but it would have to go to the buyer or buyers 
who bought first. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, of Chicago, Ill., secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, addressed the convention. He said 
that the lumber industry is in trouble—that 
things are being said with incomplete analysis or 
understanding. There is no need for the lumber 
industry to apologize, defend or explain. It is 
not the first time that prices have been a subject 
of discussion, but the situation is not peculiar to 
the lumber industry or any industry but applies 
to the nation and the world. 

Dr. Compton urged the need of codperation 

between the manufacturer and dealer, for the 
manufacturer can not sell unless the retailer can 
sell. The manufacturers are feeling an increased 
dependence on the retail dealers. 
_ The lumber industry is just beginning to come 
into its own. For many years it has been a 
trailer among industries. It was depressed by 
the war when other industries were artificially 
stimulated by wartime enterprises. Many small 
mills were compelled to shut down because the 
prices during the later days of the war were 
insufficient. The prices that were fixed were not 
profitable to the less efficient mills. When the 
building demand did come it found a subnormal 
capacity to produce. The situation is not due 
primarily to rising costs but to the law of supply 
and demand. The only thing that can correct the 
situation is that the producing end of the indus- 
try get back to a normal producing basis. Only 
time can make this possible. 

In closing, Dr. Compton made an appeal for 
Americanism, saying that the present unrest is 
not a challenge to us as lumbermen, but as 
American citizens. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is seeking not only to 
cooperate with the retailer and give him help in 
selling his product, but to represent the industry 
in a big way on big questions. The retailer 
should not fail to codperate with other branches 
of the industry. 

E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, chairman of the 











CARL VAN DER VOORT, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Who Presented Resolutions Report 


special committee to consult with the editor of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch concerning an article 
derogatory to the retail lumbermen which ap- 
peared recently in that newspaper, reported that 
the committee had had such a consultation and 
that an article presenting the lumbermen’s side 
of the question would appear in the Dispatch 
Feb. 22. The morning session closed with an 
excellent address by Franklin Dickey, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, on 
‘*Bolshevism,’’ which he defined as class legis- 
lation by which laws are to be enacted by men 
who work with their hands instead of their 
heads. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The Friday afternoon session was opened by 
H. T. Didesch, of Chicago, assistant secretary of 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, who 
figured mill costs on a blackboard in a highly 
helpful way. The meeting was then turned over 
to the Southern Pine Association, Ben 8. Wood- 
head, of Beaumont, Tex., presiding. He said if 
he were asked to give the reason of the high 
cost of southern pine and hardwoods the 
answer is one word ‘‘rainwater’’. The normal 
rainfall in the South is 40 to 45 inches annually. 
Last year they had an excess rainfall of 7 feet. 
One millman had kept a record which showed 





MRS. W. H. JOBE, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Crusader for “Own Your Home” Movement 


that it rained for 73 consecutive weeks. Mills 
have been operating at 50 per cent of capacity, 
making lumber that cost $30 to $35 at the mill 
—the average return being $40 to $45. The 
word ‘‘profiteering’’ has been carelessly used. 
The lumbermen have been getting what seemed 
to be high prices, but when we analyze the situa- 
tion we find that prices are not high. 

Mrs. W. H. Jobe, of Detroit, Mich., said that 
the home was the thing nearest to the woman’s 
heart and she hoped to help put enthusiasm into the 
‘Own Your Own Home’’ movement. She is not 
interested in mere 2x4—12s, but wants to see 
the finished product. The most important thing 
now in this time of unrest is to get people 
anchored to homes; and our three definite objects 
must be to give men and women a chance to 
educate themselves to better home making and 
home building and to show them how homes can 
be financed, to learn what the industry can do 
to help, and to arouse the community to a sense 
of its community responsibility. 

Rolf Thelen, of Madison, Wis., of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, briefly and interestingly 
discussed the properties of lumber. He said that 
the strength of a piece was almost exactly pro- 
portional to its weight, the heaviest piece being 
the strongest. The Southern Pine Association 
has adopted: a density rule, making it possible 
to set aside the densest pieces for structural 
purposes. The heavier yellow pine is the hardest 
and wears best but splits and warps easiest. The 
lighter material is most suited for trim, nails 
better and does not split so easily. In closing Mr. 
Thelen discussed the drying of lumber, saying 
that kiln drying had not been very highly 
developed in this country, it being the custom to 
put a roustabout on the dry kiln to have care 
of expensive stock. The principles of drying are 
a simple matter of education, and education will 
eliminate drying problems. The speaker said he 
had been sc bold as to suggest a dry specification 
for lumber. 

K. P. Aschbacher, Toledo, Ohio, described the 
effective advertising of his concern, the Swan. 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co. Speaking of women 
in the lumber industry, he told how Miss Sarah 
Roberts of his concern last year sold $72,444.44 
worth of lumber in ecarload lots. 

In closing the meeting Chairman Woodhead 
said the Southern Pine Association would never 
change its rules without consulting the retail 
associations. He explained the shortage of stock 
shown in proportion to boards manufactured by 
saying that a West India hurricane nineteen 
months ago blew down a large amount of timber 
in the South. This timber is being utilized. It 
has plenty of heart wood but the percentage of 
clear that used to be 20 per cent in the longleaf 
is not over 4 per cent in this timber. 


PITTSBURGH PALS HAVE FINE MEETING 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, whose initials 
spell ‘‘ Pals,’’ held its first annual dinner at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel tonight with C. V. McCreight, 
former president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, as toastmaster and 
Franklin Dickey, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermens’ Club, as the principal speaker. Mr. 
Dickey spoke on codperation. The following 
officers were elected for the following year: 

President, E. H. Picket; vice-president, George T. 
Fawcett; secretary and treasurer, William Bigge, Jr. ; 
directors, R. E. Gannon, George H. Young, Edward 
Eiler, 8. Clyde Scott. 





BvuILpIne contracts in the central West (com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and portions of Missouri and eastern Kansas) 
during January amounted to $61,423,000. While 
this does not equal the monthly average for 1919, 
which was $74,000,000, it is more than double the 
figure for any previous January. 
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The best saw that the saw maker’s science and 
skill can produce, if not properly tensioned is 
much like a fine horse which has never properly 
been trained for good service, while a perfectly 
tensioned and properly fitted saw on a sawmill 
out of order in adjustments and alignment is 
much like a finely trained horse hitched to a 
ramshackle cart by toggled-up harness. For 
best results the properly fitted saw must be sup- 
ported in its work by properly aligned machinery 
of good weight, on solid foundations. 

The first thing to receive consideration in saw 
fitting is proper tension. A saw is not merely a 
toothed disk or long ribbon of high grade steel. 
A saw, band or circular, with perfectly even 
plate could not stand up under motion to any 
work worth while, for the strains of motion and 
of cutting would so disarrange a perfectly even 
plate that good work would not only be impos- 
sible but the saw itself would be in danger of 
going to pieces from uneven strains. The tight- 
ening strain on the band saw, and the centrifugal 
strain on the circular saw, together with the cut- 
ting strains in work, must be provided against and 
offset by artificial strains worked into the saw 
plates before they are subjected to working 
strains. In other words, those portions of saw 
plates which are but little affected by working 
strains must be worked out and expanded arti- 
ficially until the artificial strains equal the 
working strains which the saw must be sub- 
jected to when in full operation, for best results. 
In handling a flexible saw plate in putting it on 
the mill for work, we give little thought to the 
strain which makes it so pliable, and think only 
of the strain it is to be subjected to in its work, 
yet parts of that plate are under a strain fairly 
equal to the working strains which the plate must 
endure under its heaviest duty. 


Testing Artificial Strain 


To illustrate this artificial strain which must be 
worked into a saw plate in fitting it for high 
duty in its work, let one take a bar of spring 
steel two and one-half feet long by two inches 
wide and three-sixteenths thick. This will rep- 
resent a section out of a 7 gauge sixty inch circu- 
lar saw from rim to mandrel eye. Now set this 
bar on end and apply weight in a down pressure, 
direct end pressure, until the bar springs so as 
to flex back and forth, as does a saw when nicely 
tensioned for average speed and work—say a 20,- 
000-feet cut a day. Two hundred pounds pres- 
sure on the end of the bar will cause but a slight 
flexion, yet this hundred pounds to the inch of 
,end pressure is no more than the outward strain 
on each inch of a saw rim when it so easily flexes 
back and forth under the strain of ordinary ten- 
sion. So with one hundred and eighty-eight 
inches in a 60-inch saw rim circumference, and 
with one hundred pounds to the inch of outward 
pressure, we find over eighteen thousand pounds 
of outward pressure in the center of the saw 
which must be equalized by the centrifugal and 
cutting strains on the rim of the saw in expan- 
sion, before the saw can be properly straightened 
in its work. Nor should bent steel be mistaken 
for tension in a saw plate. A bar of spring steel, 
such as mentioned, can be bent to show a curve 
without end pressure, but the curve will be rigid 
and not quiver with reversing flexion as when 
bent under end pressure, or as does the steel in 
the saw plate when evenly tensioned by artificial 
strain placed in the interior of the plate by ex- 
panding the steel with hammer blows—interior 
meaning that section of plate midway, and about 
one-half way, between eye and rim of a circular 
saw. While this interior, artificial strain finds 
outlet in the rim expansion of the saw when un- 
der working speed, the main point to be observed 
is that the rim expansion under working speed 
finds accommodation and ease of strain when 
equalizing and neutralizing the artificial strain 
made by the hammer in the interior section of 
the saw. So, when we consider teysioning strains 
worked into saw plates to enable them to do 
heavy duty, we must recognize the fact that the 
saw plate is under nearly as much strain before 
being placed on the mill as when under working 
duty, since the tensioning strain is relieved when 
equalized and neutralized by the working strain 
on the steel. The real difference is a matter of 
vibration rather than of steel expansion, and un- 
even tension strains cause an increase of vibra- 
tory strains, thus emphasizing the need for care- 
ful and exact work in tensioning. 

And what is true of the circular saw plate is 
equally true of the band saw blade, only the 
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strains must be viewed from a different angle of 
reasoning. A circular saw in heavy duty is sub- 
jected to a centrifugal rim expansion strain of 
from three to ten tons, according to size and 
speed of saws, while a band saw is subjected to 
an endwise expansion strain of from three to 
ten tons, according to width and gage of saws. 
In each case these heavy duty expansion strains 
must be provided against by the artificial strains 
and expansions of proper tensioning—the latter 
equalizing and neutralizing the former so as to 
leave a perfectly balanced blade under heavy 


duty. 
Making a Comparison 


For example, compare a band saw with a 
leather belt running on crowned pulleys. The 
crowned center of the pulley being larger than 
the outer edges of the rim it must be that the 
center of the belt is subjected to a greater strain 
than its edges; yet, one may observe, the edges 
of an old belt become so stretched out as to curl 
up and away from the edge of the pulley where 
it runs. While the center of the belt, seemingly, 
has the greater strain because of the larger 
diameter of the center of pulley, yet the edges 
of the belt have become permanently stretched 
so as to remain longer by measurement than the 
center. This will be evidenced by slitting an 
old belt in the middle in working it over into a 
narrower belt. When slit thro the middle and 
laid out flatwise the old outer edge will show 
itself longer by taking the outer part of a long 
curve, as will be the case with a barrel hoop if 
cut and straightened out flatwise. The material 
in the cross section of the belt being the same, 
and with an apparent greater strain on the cen- 
ter because of the larger portion of the pulley, 
we must deduce that the edge stretched more 
easily because of being unprotected in its ex- 
treme outer portion. The unprotected inch of 
the outer edge must stretch more readily than 
the doubly protected inch forming the center of 
the belt, with the result that the edges of a belt 
become inert and flabby with long use. 

And the same principle of expansion strain ap- 
plies to band saws, for they are belts, only of 
firmer material than the leather belt. So, if one 
of these belts of toothed steel be perfectly even 
in every manner of surface level and material 
strain, before being placed on the mill and sub- 
jected to duty strains, it must undergo a change 
in strain expansion because the unprotected outer 
edges will stretch more readily than the doubly 
protected center portion of the blade. Thus we rea- 
son to the necessity for stretching the eenter sec- 
tion of band saws, making the middle portion 
longer than the edges so that the wheel strain 
will make the edges taut for cutting duty. That 
stretching, or tensioning, with rolls or hammer, 
does make the center of the saw longer in mate- 
rial substance is shown by the center taking the 
outer portion of a curve when the saw is bent 
upward or downward on the tensioning bench. 
The two taut edges of a properly tensioned saw 
blade form rigid lines in cutting which can not 
vary from a straight cut unless accident or over- 
straining bring about a loss in strain balance in 
some part of the blade. 

While the question of saw strain seems to lead 
us to ihe scientific principles of saw tensioning, 
yet it may be better to consider the wheels and 
observe what other strains the saw must be sub- 
ject to in its work, and which must be provided 
against in tensioning. 

Consider the Wheels 


In the earlier use of wide band saws the wheels 
were made crowned to hold the saw in place, the 
same as pulleys are made to hold belts, and the 
upper wheel was slightly crosslined so as to lead 
the tooth edge to project over the wheels. The 
principle employed was the same as one often 
sees when two pulleys are so badly aligned that 
the belt persists in running with an edge project- 
ing. A few sawmill people still insist that a 
band wheel should have a slight crown, but they 
will object to having the back edge of the wheel 
larger than the front edge. Yet that must be 
the résult when a worn down saw is placed on 
a crowned wheel, for the back of the narrow saw 
must rest forward of the back of the wheel and 
at a point where a portion of the crown makes 
the wheel larger than at the front edge. The 
effect on the narrow saw will be the same as tho 
the back edge of the wheel was larger than the 
front edge, resulting in an awkward and unnec- 
essary strain on the saw. The common practice 
with saw wheels today is what the writer in- 


sisted upon years ago, and argued the reasons for 
such practice with sawmill manufacturers and 
saw makers until some agreed with him and in- 
sisted upon it themselves. For best results, with 
least unnecessary strain on saws, wheels must be 
perfectly flat across their face and set in align- 
ment with each other, and trained slightly into 
the log. The back of the upper wheel must be 
tilted upward to hold the saw forward with teeth 
projecting, while the back of saw is slightly 
longer to accommodate this tilt in the upper 
wheel and also to equalize any stretch in the 
tooth edge caused by heavy cutting strain. To 
say this today seems simple and almost puerile, 
but when the writer began preaching it as saw 
doctrine it was heresy. 

To properly align track and band mill, be sure 
your V-track is right and then go ahead. Be sure 
your track is right and that your carriage axles 
have no bends to wabble the wheels, for every 
jiggle of the carriage makes a wiggle in the cut. 
Take a piece of board, 8 to 12 inches wide, and 
firmly nail it upright on the inside of the V-track 
timber, directly in line with the saw opening of 
the wheel pit, as convenience will indicate, the 
top of the board being the same height as the 
husk frame. On top of this board, and extend- 
ing clear across the wheel pit, lay a long straight 
edge flatwise, straight edge toward wheel. With 
one nail fasten straight edge to top of board 
and place a weight on the other end of the 
straight edge to hold it firmly on husk. Straight 
edge is used in place of usual cross line. Next 
draw line along V-track, on level with and rest- 
ing on top of end of straight edge. Plumb up 
from V-track to line at each end to be accurate. 
For temporary purpose, square straight edge with 
line by using carpenter’s square. With 10-foot 
pole—tested measurement—measure along line 
eight feet from straight edge and stick pin in 
line for marker. From line measure six feet 
along straight edge and make a knife cut for 
marker. (In limited space use 4 feet and 3 
feet.) Now, from pin mark to knife mark must 
be exactly ten feet, so any variation can be ad- 
justed by moving weighted end of straight edge, 
which had better be made fast by nailed stay 
when right position is determined. And by this 
time the advantage of the straight edge over a 
line will readily be seen, with appreciation devel- 
oping while aligning the wheels by it, for it is 
absolutely rigid as a base for measurements, 
securely holding the end of 10-foot pole in squar- 
ing lines and immovable in holding plumbline if 
desired. Just where it should lay across husk 
frame depends on conditions of construction, and 
on whether a man goes into pit between straight 
edge and wheel or back of it, but it is best to 
have it as close to the wheel as possible. But, 
before adjusting wheels see to it that the mill 
slideways are plumb, with special attention to 
upper guide slideway, for with this plumb the 
guide can move up and down on a plumb saw 
line at right angles with level head blocks. It is 
not absolutely necessary that edges of saw be 
plumb, but it is better to have saw plumb both 


ways. 
Getting Proper Adjustment 

With guide ways plumb, the wheels are ready 
for proper adjustment. Begin on lower wheel 
by placing a straight edge upright against rim 
edge of wheel just far enough in from round of 
wheel to rest firmly with two bearings on rim, 
straight edge to reach as high as a level with 
rigid horizontal straight edge which forms the 
cross mill line. Measure distance between up- 
right straight edge and horizontal straight edge, 
then move upright straight edge across the diam- 
eter of the wheel and place against rim in the 
same relative position. Again measure between 
straight edges and note the difference in measure- 
ments, which will indicate accurately how much 
the wheel stands out of exact cross line with 
V-track. The proper setting of the lower wheel 
will be a dead alignment for double cut saws, 
while wheels for. single cut saws should be given 
a lead into the log of about one-eighth inch on 
a seven foot wheel. This lead may need chang- 
ing later, according to the timber being cut, 
which will be indicated by one side of the saw 
rubbing cleaner than the other. side. 

With lower wheel set, the upper wheel must 
be aligned with it. A plumb bob may be used, 
but air currents and the difficulty of holding and 
settling it so as to measure accurately between 
the line and another object leaves its use unde- 
sirable in close work. An accurate and fairly 
quick way to align lower and upper wheels is 
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to take two strips, 4 to 6 inches wide, of a length 
that will reach from center to center of wheels, 
accurately straighten one edge of each. Measure 
from rim of upper wheel out just beyond column 
which supports front end of upper. mandrel. 
Using this measurement, cut four pieces of nar- 
row board exactly this length. Nail these pieces 
on ends of strips at right angles like the tongue 
of a square, with ends of pieces just even with 
straight edge of strip. This will make two 
straight edges with L arms or feet at each 
end. Place the ends of L arms against face of 
rims on lower and upper wheels in diametrically 
opposite positions, thus setting two perpendicu- 
lar straight edges in plain view where a range 
sight across their face from a few feet away can 
readily detect which way the upper wheel should 
be swung to exactly align with lower wheel. But 
absolute accuracy will depend upon accurate 
measurements in the length of the L arms, or 
feet, of the two straight edges. The time of 
making these straight edges will not be lost, for 
they should be saved for future use, which will 
enable one to make a test of wheel alignment in 
five minutes whenever it may be deemed advis- 
able. And, too, before removing the long straight 
edge from across the track and husk frame, per- 
manent marks should be made on husk frame so 
straight edge can quickly be placed in same po- 
sition for testing alignment of lower wheel at 
any time desired. Also, before removing straight 
edge it may be advisable to stretch a line along 
its edge from side to side of mill and make per- 
manent marks on mill walls for future tests 
as to whether or not the husk frame has become 
slightly moved by vibration of mill. To make a 
set of straight edges for aligning the mill will 
require but little if any more time than using 
two cross lines and plumb bob, but the work will 
be more accurate and the straight edges can be 
brought into use again at any time and the mill 
tested or aligned in from ten minutes to half an 
hour. . 
The tilting of wheels and the adjustment of 
guides will be considered in the next article. 
[Note: This is the second of a series of articles by 
Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 


department of every sawmill. The third will appear 
in an early issue.—EpITOR. ] 


GIVES LIFE INSURANCE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The Upson Co., of 
this place, manufacturer of Upson wall board, is 
a firm that gives its employees a present each 
Christmas and has a committee which decides what 
the gift shall be. Last Christmas the company 
gave its employees life insurance policies. The 
reasons which brought this about are intezesting 
and worthy of careful thought. om 

Some may think that life insurance policies are 
rather peculiar Christmas gifts. The Upson Co. 
has the welfare of its employees at heart all the 
time and an investigation revealed, according to 
W. H. Upson, jr., that a large percent of both the 
selling organization and the factory force was 
not adequately insured to protect their dependents. 
Various reasons were given and it was evident that 
the men, unaided, would not correct the situation. 
Therefore, the gift committee determined to give 
life insurance for Christmas. Every possible means 
was taken to remove clauses from the individual 
policies which might give any employee a feeling 
of obligation to remain with the company against 
his wishes. The vote of appreciation which was 
extended by the men upon receipt of these policies 
is a clear indication, however, that the gifts were 
enthusiastically received and that they cemented 
the bond of loyalty. Furthermore, the policies 
have been an incentive to thrift as several of the 
eiployees have increased the amounts of the 
policies given to them by the company. 

The amount of each policy is based upon the 
length of service of the employee with the company 
and each year the policy will be automatically in- 
creased up to the sum of $1,000 for those working 
in the factory and $1,500 for those working in the 
ofice. If the employee should leave the company 
he retains the privilege of continuing the policy 
by paying the premium. 


TO WHOLESALE OUTPUT OF SMALL MILLS 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 16.—Irenaeus Lloyd, well 

known to the southern pine trade, is now engaged 
n the wholesale business on his own account, hav- 
ng opened offices in the Arky Building here under 
e style of the Lloyd Lumber Co. Mr. Lloyd is 
‘e owner and manager. 
The new company will deal in the products of 
small mills, consisting principally of timbers, joist, 
dimension and boards, and it has already formed 
counections with a number of good mills whose 
combined output will afford a dependable source 
of supply. 

During the last fifteen years Mr. Lloyd has been 
connected in a responsible capacity with the fol- 
lowing well known firms: 
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Chieago Lumber & Coal Co., Cotton States Lum- 
ber Co., Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. and the J. 
Hart Lumber Co., the last from Meridian, from 
which Mr. Lloyd resigned as sales manager to form 
his own company. Mr. Lloyd is considered a well 
posted lumberman, as several of his wholesale 
friends can testify who have helped in the past 
to supply him with winter and summer hats. 

Mr. Lloyd has associated with him two experi- 
enced traveling buyers who, with the office assist- 
ants, in addition to receiving guaranteed salaries, 
are remunerated according to a profit sharing plan 
worked out by Mr. Lloyd, which has already begun 
to show results. Meridian is favored as the home 
of a large community of lumbermen and it is be- 
lieved that the Lloyd Lumber Co. will soon achieve 
success that will rank it high among them. 


WINS SUCCESS AS LOG SALESWOMAN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 14.—The champion log 
salesman in the Pacific Northwest is a woman, and 
her name is Miss Mamie Ziegelman. 

Miss Ziegelman has charge of the log sales de- 
partment of the offices of C. H. Wheeler, logs and 
lumber, on the fifteenth floor of the Yeon Build- 
ing, and every log buying sawmillman in this part 
of the country knows it, for she has commanded 
attention thru her exceptional ability in a field that, 
so far as known here at least, has always been re- 
garded as reserved for men only. Last year Miss 
Ziegelman disposed of 78,000,000 feet of saw logs 
and this year her employer says she will place with 
the mills not less than an even 100,000,000 feet. 

Miss Ziegelman is not the petite little girl that 
perhaps a fiction would select for a story deal- 
ing with the unusual, but rather is of the tall, 
vigorous, determined, thinking and calculating 
kind, yet modest and unassuming, and does not 
accept her distinction as a particularly wonderful 
achievement except as it is gratifying to know that 
she is making good. 

Courage in Emergency Landed the Job 

It was entirely unexpectedly that Miss Ziegelman 
became a log saleswoman. Four years ago she 
arrived from California 
after having done office 
work for a lumber manu- 
facturing company there, 
and entered the employ of 
Mr. Wheeler here. A year 
later, illness overtook Mr. 
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Wheeler and for three 
months he was unable to 
attend to business. Miss 
Ziegelman had _ gleaned 
some knowledge of the 
game, however, and in- 
stead of throwing up her 
hands and shutting up shop, she took charge of the 
sales and managed things so successfully that upon 
his recovery Mr. Wheeler informed her the job 
was hers. 

Now don’t suppose that Miss Ziegelman trots 
about among the mills to find buyers for her em- 
ployer’s logs. She does nothing of the kind. She 
transacts all of her business over the telephone. 
Many of hez best customers have never seen her, 
but they know her voice and they know too that her 
word is good, and the logs she sells as good as her 
word. 


Makes Knowledge Count in Making Sales 


‘*T can’t say that I am entitled to any particular 
credit because I have made a success of selling 
logs,’’ said Miss Ziegelman in discussing her work. 
‘¢The secret of it all, I think, is that I have con- 
cluded that to meet with success one must know 
what one can do and do it, without hesitancy. 
When I have logs to sell I find the most likely 
buyer and tell him so. I state the price definitely 
so as to make it inviting to the buyer and at the 
same time profitable to my employer. I know 
exactly what our logs cost us and business can not 
be successful if sales are made below cost or with- 
out a margin of profit. I fear that not a few log- 
gers fail to take into proper account the cost of 
production. ’’ 


Employer Thinks She Sure Has Made Good 


Here Miss Ziegelman was called to the telephone, 
and Mr. Wheeler volunteered the information that 
he attributed her success to a phenomenal knowl- 
edge of the general situation as well as details. 
‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘while other loggers go about 
trying to find how large is the available supply of 
sawlogs, she has it all at her fingers’ tips. Where 


or how she gets it, I don’t know, but she seems to 
know of every stick in the river. If a mill is about 
to run short of material she knows it, and if she 
has the particular kind of log to offer, the millman 
soon finds it out. I don’t know what her com- 
petitors think of her, but I do know that they come 
to her for a lot of information and that is a pretty 
good indorsement.’’ 





TRUCK BODY BUILDER EXPANDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17—H. F. Cartwright, 
president of the Commercial Auto Body Co., of 
this city, announces that the company has pur- 
chased the buildings and equipment of the St. 
Louis Manufacturing Corporation at 5401 Bulwer 
Avenue. The Commercial Auto Body Co. will oe- 
eupy April 1 this plant, which is one of the most 
modern body plants in the country. The company 
will build there a complete line of commercial 
truck bodies and pleasure car bodies. The plant 
will have a capacity of over five hundred bodies a 
day and the company expects to run it to capacity. 

The present plant of the Commercial Auto Body 
Co., which produced 4,000 light delivery and truck 
bodies of various types, 5,000 drivers’ cabs and 
6,000 truck wind shields during 1919, will continue 
production as heretofore. 

The company uses a great deal of hardwood lum- 
ber and with its new plant it will be a much heavier 
purchaser. 


ORGANIZE LARGE WASHINGTON OPERATION 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 14.—Organization of a new 
$7,500,000 company, to be known as the Pruden- 
tial Timber & Milling Co., for the development 
of a large tract of timber in southwest Washing- 
ton, was completed this week when the new concern 
filed articles of incorporation. The company is 
composed largely of Tacoma business men and has 
the backing of large middle western interests. The 
home office will be in Tacoma. 

George J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, has been elected president of the new 
firm. John L. Harris, of Kelso, is the first vice 
president and general manager; George A. Robin- 
son, of Chehalis, second vice president; Charles L. 
Dundey, an eastern capitalist, third vice president; 
Ralph Metcalf, State senator from Tacoma, sec- 
retary, and G. L. Buland, of Castle Rock, treasurer. 
Judge John A. Shackleford, of Tacoma, has been 
appointed western counsel for the firm. 

The timber lands which the company will develop 
are located in the Cowlitz Valley and include one 
of the largest tracts of virgin timber left in the 
State. 

In announcing the organization of the new firm 

Mr. Harris said: 
_ The incorporation of the Prudential Timber & Milling 
Co. is a preliminary step toward the development of a 
timbered area in the Cowlitz Valley. The district we 
propose to open up contains not only a vast body of 
fir and cedar but also a large acreage of the woods used 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper. The district 
has great agricultural possibilities and there is also a 
large acreage of coal deposits. 

It is our aim to provide adequate facilities for the 
handling of timber products and after our operations 
are under way it will also be our object to open up for 
agriculture much of the logged off land thru a system 
of land clearing, say one acre in ten, and then offering 
the land for sale at a reasonable price to those who 
wish to settle in the district. 

The company will be distinctly a Washington organi- 
zation and its affairs will be conducted by western 
Washington men long associated with the lumber 
business in the State. We have no statement to make 
at this time regarding the acreage acquired, but we 
hope to be able to start operations in the near future 


and to announce all the details of the project as soon 
as possible. 


FORESTRY STUDENTS LIVE IN TENTS 


WanakENA, N. Y., Feb. 16—The rapid and 
permanent development of the forestry idea has 
again been shown in the registration for the cur- 
rent year at the State Ranger School at Wanakena, 
of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. The year’s work opens March 2, and 
the attendance registered in advance is now over 
forty, nearly twice any previous record of the 
school. The attendance is so large that half of the 
students will be obliged to live in tents in what is 
midwinter in the woods of St. Lawrence County, 
because of the lack of buildings to accommodate 
them. The State Ranger School has asked for 
$75,000 from the legislature for a new building in 
which to house the students, but even if the legis- 
lature grants this appropriation it will be another 
year before the appropriation can become available. 

Meanwhile the students who have registered for 
the coming year have signed up in the face of this 
requirement &s to living conditions, and many 
more applications are steadily being received. The 
students who will have to live in tents are being 
notified of the conditions, to give them a chance to 
withdraw, but their interest in forestry is so great 
that they have almost without exception decided to 
take the school course in spite of the life in tents. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Subcommittee Investigating Aircraft Spruce Production Finds Much to Criticize—Minority Report Differs— 
Report on Railroad Purchases Made—Would Tax Gold Manufactures 


REPORT ON AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The Frear sub- 
committee of the special House committee ap- 
pointed to investigate War Department expendi- 
tures during the war, which investigated aircraft 
production, today submitted its report to the full 
committee. 

A brief summary of the majority report, signed 
by Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, and Rep- 
resentative Magee, of New York, Republicans, is 
described by the Republican National Committee 
as a ‘scorching report.’’ 

It fills 120 printed pages, one-half being devoted 
to a summary of the subcommittee’s 4,000 pages of 
printed testimony and the other half to extracts 
from the report made by Charles E. Hughes, ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to investigate air- 
craft production following the charges of Gutzon 
Borglum. 

The report deals at length with features which 
already have been published, most of the hearings 
of the subcommittee having been held in public. 
It severely criticises Secretary of War Baker, Col. 
B. P. Disque, who had charge of ‘spruce produc- 
tion on the Pacific coast, John D. Ryan, director 
of aircraft production, and Col. E. A. Deeds. 

Many statements in the report are bitter and 
extreme, so much so that its value undoubtedly is 
greatly discounted thereby. 

Representative Lea, of California, Democratic 
member of the subcommittee, in summarizing his 
minority report, says in part: 

The intemperate, biased and vituperative language 
in which the report of the majority is couched; its 
sacrifice of facts to sensationalism; its exaggeration 
of alleged mistakes and mismanagement; its gratui- 
tious reflections upon men who faithfully served the 
Government during the war; its repetition of defama- 
tory charges admittedly unsustained by evidence; its 
resort to innuendo and inference to cast reflections 
which should be positively asserted and responsibility 
therefor boldly assumed or the publication thereof 
withheld; its attempt to deny and ignore worthy 
accomplishments of the Air Service; its failure to find 
anything worthy or commendable in all the funds that 
were spent or the services of the thousands of men 
who self-sacrificingly devoted themselves to the cause 
of their country in the greatest of wars, is an index 
to the worth of the report that at once impeaches its 
merit and excites incredulity as to its reliability. 

While not seeking to cover up mistakes, ineffi- 
ciency and mismanagement, Mr. Lea does find much 
to commend in the Air Service and in the efforts 
to get airplane and motor production in this coun- 
try. He also does not overlook the fact that the 
United States furnished a very great deal of mate- 
rial for the production of planes in Europe, or 
that a very considerable part of the $1,051,000,000 
spent was for the purchase of planes, motors and 
parts and for training and training facilities in 
Europe as well as in this country. ; 

The majority report gives the impression that the 
big organization and efforts of Col. Disque and his 
associates on the Pacific coast resulted in little in 
the way of spruce and fir production, but finally 
states that American mills turned out during the 
war 79,000,000 feet of airplane spruce, 59,906,684 
feet of airplane fir and some cedar. 

The Frear report also gives these figures of 
spruce production in 1918: April, 13,583,165 feet; 
May, 11,864,722 feet; June, 9,000,134 feet; July, 
13,776,251 feet; August, 18,861,506 feet; Septem- 
ber, 16,682,639 feet; October, 22,145,823 feet, and 
November, 7,427,928 feet. 

One gets the impression that Col. Disque, who 
doubtless deserved much of the criticism bestowed 
upon him not only by the committee, but by west 
Coast lumbermen, was getting no airplane lumber 
worth mentioning, but the report winds up this 
phase of the discussion by saying: 

As early as September, 1918, more airplane lumber 
was being produced than could be used, and Col. 
Disque was so notified. Gen. Carmack, representing 
Great Britain, declared that during the last two months 
of the war more airplane lumber was received than 
the Allies could use. Col. Disque testified that before 
the end of the war he had been directed to reduce 
production 33 percent from previous calculations. Un- 
disputed testimony shows that private operators were 
producing all airplane lumber produced on the Coast 
before Col. Disque received word to retard operations. 

Col. Disque’s operations and the production of 
west Coast camps and mills are compared to their 
distinct disadvantage with the operations of Frank 
R. Pendleton, of Everett, Wash., ‘‘ who volunteered 
about January, 1918, to aid Canadian spruce opera- 
tions, without compensation, and began producing 
finished airplane spruce in April and May.’’ 
Pendleton, the report says, had produced up to 








the time of the armistice, 26,500,000 feet of air- 
plane spruce, having cut up over 200,000,000 feet 
of logs to get it. He is declared to have done this 
with 10 percent of Col. Disque’s facilities. 

The majority report also speaks in highest praise 
of the work of Col. Geo. H. Kelly, of Portland, in 
charge of lumbering operations for the A. E. F. 
in France, who had pushed production up to 50,- 
000,000 feet a month in November, 1918, and de- 
clared he would have doubled it by the spring of 
1919, The lumber he produced was for all pur- 
poses, including some spruce for airplanes. 

The majority report seeks in numerous ways to 
belittle the work of spruce and fir production on 
the Pacific coast, altho finally conceding that more 
airplane material was produced than could be used. 

The construction of the Lake Crescent route 
(spruce logging road in Washington) comes in for 
another scorching by the majority of the sub- 
committee and John D. Ryan is severely criticised. 
While not directly accused of wrongdoing, the 
plain inferénce is that the former director of the 
Air Service was in cahoots with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. This is vigorously 
denied by Mr. Lea, who declares that the Milwaukee 
opposed the Crescent route up to the moment the 
decision to build the logging road there was made. 


Ne 





REVIEWS RAILROAD TIE PURCHASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—An abstract of 
the annual report of Henry B. Spencer, director of 
the division of purchases, Railroad Administration, 
for 1919, to Director General Hines, made public 
today, follows in part: 

More than a billion dollars was spent thru the di- 
vision of purchases of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration during the first ten months of 1919 in 
obtaining materials for the railroads under Govern- 
ment control, according to the report of Director Henry 
B. Spencer, of the division, to Director General Walker 
D. Hines. The report listed the value of material 
bought for the railroads as follows: Fuel, $403,815,- 
632; rails, $60,764,970; cross ties, $108,232,363; 
other material, $568,119,009 ; total, $1,140,931,974. 


The forest products section of the division of 
purchases reported the Railroad Administration 
policy as to production and distribution of cross 
ties inaugurated in 1918 has been successfully con- 





FIGURE THIS OUT 
A boy was given $100 and told to bring 
home 100 fowls and animals at these prices: 
Chickens, 50 cents each; turkeys, $3 each; 
pigs, $10 each, which he did. How many of 
each did he bring? How did you work out 
the answer? 











tinued but that uncertainty as to conditions which 
will prevail after the expiration of Federal control 
has seriously retarded tie production during the 
last sixty days. The report said: 


The production during the first ten months of the 
year has been 84,525,341 ties of all grades, as com- 
pared with 77,474,983 for the year 1918. The local 
production on railroads, which have heretofore de- 
pended more or less on securing their supply from the 
territories of other lines, has been stimulated to a 
temarkable extent. Some previously dependent rail- 
roads have been made wholly self supporting and the 
production on the average line of this class has been 
increased approximately 100 percent, reducing their de 
mands on the exporting roads and conserving trans- 
portation. 

The distribution of the supply has involved the trans- 
fer from one region to another during the ten months 
of 21,978,556 ties. In sympathy with the increase in 
price of all grades of lumber the prices of cross ties 
advanced during the year from an average of 65 cents 
each to an average of 80 cents each, an increase of 23 
percent. The control of the inspection by this division, 
resulting in a uniform application of the standard 
specifications for all ties produced, bas materially im- 
proved the quality of the ties received, so that the in- 
crease in the price paid forthe ties has been partly 
compensated for in the better grade of ties which have 
been obtained. The stocks on hand have gradually 
increased during the year and on Nov. 1 there were 
about 14,600,000 more ties available than at the be- 
ginning of the year, which is fairly good evidence that 
the current necessities have been well cared for. 


The forest products section controlled practically 
the entire operation of timber treating plants, the 
report said. The output of treated ties for the 
year was estimated at 35,000,000, as against 30,- 
609,209 during 1918. 


WOULD SUBSIDIZE GOLD PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—In order to insure 
the production of an adequate quantity of gold, 
the American Mining Congress has proposed the 
introduction of a bill in Congress placing a tax 
of 50 cents per pennyweight of fine gold contained 
in all manufactured articles which may be sold 
after May 1, 1920. From the fund to be realized 
from the proposed tax the mining congress would 
pay to the producer of new gold a premium of $10 
an ounce. 

Bankers and economists also are behind this 
movement, which is designed to boost gold produe- 
tion. At the national conference of bankers, econ- 
omists and gold producers held in St. Louis last 
November it was shown that while the production 
of gold in 1915 was $101,000,000, in 1919 it was 
only $58,000,000. This year, it is estimated on the 
basis of returns to date, that production will not 
exceed $40,000,000. These figures cover the United 
States only. 

The value of gold under conditions of minimum 
cost for production was fixed by Congress many 
years ago at $20.67 per ounce. Today, according 
to the American Mining Congress, the purchasing 
power of an ounce of gold is $9 and the cost of 
production has so far increased that it is no longer 
possible to produce gold at a profit. 

As a result, the gold mines of the country are 
being closed down at an alarming rate. Many of 
them will never be re-opened because of the great 
expense of re-timbering and unwatering, especially 
in the deep mining districts, says Harold N. Law- 
rie, nationally known as an economist, after a 
thoro study of the situation. Mr. Lawrie’s figures 
and deductions are contained in an exhaustive 
bulletin sent to Congress and to financial leaders 
thruout the country under the caption, ‘‘Our Van- 
ishing Gold Reserve.’’ 

A summary of this bulletin says in part: 


Seventy-five years ago the world produced but thirty 
millions of dollars in gold per year. California gold 
fields, and afterward the gold fields of the British 
colonies, so increased the world supply that most all 
civilized nations adopted gold as the standard and 
medium of exchange. In 1915 the total gold produc- 
tion reached $469,000,000, but the world’s population 
increased in ratio, and per capita wealth increased far 
beyond the ratio, and these two elements of consump- 
pon more than kept pace with the increased produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Lawrie, after extended investigation of the gold 
situation in behalf of the American Mining Congress, 
has shown that thru the advancements of commodity 
prices from 100 percent in 1913 or 223 percent in 
1919, the increased cost of supplies and labor has 
reached such a point that the normal production of 
gold can not be maintained without some help from 
Congress. The inflation of currency thru conditions 
imposed by the war, together with the depletion of the 
gold reserve by combination of circumstances, had 
brought the Federal reserve, gold reserve ratio, down 
to 44.8 on Dec. 26 last, leaving a margin of but 6.2 
percent above the requirements of the Federal Re 
serve Act, a margin which in the opinion of conserva- 
tive bankers is too small. During 1919 the manufac- 
turers of the United States used $80,337,600 worth of 
gold, $21,848,800 more than was produced in the 
United States, and the indications for the present year 
are that the American jewelry buyers will demand far 
more for manufacturing purposes than the total de- 
mands of 1919. At the close of 1918 there was a gold 
cover of 60 cents in the Treasury for every Federal 
reserve dollar. At the close of 1919 this had declined 
to 50.3 cents. The gold in the bank reserves of the 
United States limits the expansion of credit, and as 
these reserves have been steadily falling by export, 
reduced production and increased commercial use of 
gold, it is believed that the legal limit of reserves can 
not long be maintained. John Clausen, vice president 
of the Chemical National Bank, calls attention to the 
fact that the present ratio of depletion, no matter what 
the cause, wil] soon eliminate the possibilities of com- 
mercial supremacy on the part of the United States, 
which by virtue of its natural resources and usual in- 
dustrial efficiency and financial foresight should easily 
remain the leader among nations, 

The bulletin just issued by Dr. Lawrie covers every 
phase of the gold situation, including the physical and 
political and financial; it contains a number of illus 
trative charts analyzing the gold stock of the United 
States; the history of costs, the history of the Federal 
reserve notes; the economic influence of these changes 
upon the cost of living; the gold production of the 
world; the United States exports and imports of gold 
currency with reference to war finance, and the ratio 
of reserves to liabilities. 





Tue New York Veneer Products Co. has put om 
the market an improved type of dise wheel for au- 
tomobiles and airplanes, the dise form being made 
of veneered wood. 
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WHOLESALERS LOOK FOR CHANGE IN MARKET 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Feb. 14.—Naturally, any 
attempt to forecast the fir market would be hazard- 
ous in the extreme, and the most that can be said 
now is that lumber is coming somewhat faster, that 
shipments despite a steadily tightening car short- 
age are a bit easier, and that the market, if gaged 
by dimension as a sort of balance, is a little slower. 
Coupled with this view is an underground message 
from a large purchaser in the East that money 
conditions there do not justify heavy buying at 
present levels. 

From the moment Great Britain placed the em- 
bargo on cotton, there was foreshadowed a crimpy 
movement advancing slowly but irresistibly toward 
the west Coast, and today traces of the shadow of 
dominant revision in commodity values are faintly 
beginning to appear. In plain English, the banks, 
which to an appreciable extent have been financing 
transits, have begun to tighten up. There is a dis- 
tinct impression that business has reached a clearly 
defined line at this moment; the wholesaler who re- 
mains on the one side is playing safe; the one who 
steps over is a speculator and gambler. 

As contrasted with eonditions just before the 
war, fir lumber is practically a 5 to 1 shot, no 
matter what the item or the grade. There is the 
middle West, for instance; with stocks really de- 
pleted, but with just as much money invested in the 
yards as there ever was. More than ever, caution 
is the watchword of the conservative local dealers, 
expressed something after this fashion: ‘‘We 
don’t buy anything until it has been sold, and we 
don’t sell anything until we know where it can be 
bought.’’ This is the attitude of those dealers 
who figure that they are obliged to peer into the 
future some thirty or sixty days ahead of the 
mills. Where the speculative element enters is easy 
to see, for with the demand heavy the buyer, under 
the stress of circumstance, will pay any price. 

When it is said that the buying price on the west 
Coast is substantially the same as the selling price 
in the East, the answer is that such a condition 
has prevailed for months; and the wholesaler who 
has shot out his transits has banked on the prob- 
ability of the market rising while the cars were 
rolling. Up to the present time every guess of that 
kind has been a good guess. And now the momen- 
tous question presents itself, with credits tighten- 
ing, ‘‘Is it time to quit?’’ The banks most as- 
suredly have sounded the danger signal, and along 
with it has come a distinct and unmistakeable 
intimation of a belief that the buying power of the 
country is nearing the point of supersaturation. If 
this view is correct, the time is at hand when it 
will precipitate something. The lumbermen would 
call it the ‘‘ Big Flop.’? 

The ‘*Big Flop’’ is not here. The mills are 
strong in values. Uppers are firm. Dimension 
seems to be slipping a little, but not very much. 
An order for dimension can not be placed at much 
better than $20 over Rail B List, but it is obvious 
that the wholesaler can not buy at $20 and also sell 
at $20, and survive. In the last two weeks the de- 


mand for transits has fallen off a trifle, and dealers 
in transits are accumulating a little bit heavier 
lines. It follows that they are ‘‘up in the air.’’ 
The average wholesaler, responding to pressure 
from without and within, feels that present values 
are as high as they will be, and he is trying to 
curtail his purchases. 


The car supply is spasmodic and spotted, due evi- 
dently to a policy of serving in sections, so that 
one district is wholly depleted in order that another 
may be partly supplied. At Ballard, a Seattle sub- 
urb, Thursday, there was not one car anywhere, 
for a great manufacturing center that normally 
requires a hundred cars a day. The Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce is backing up the efforts of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in endeavor- 
ing to secure recognition for the lumber industry 
thru the appointment of a representative on the 
proposed car distribution committee at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A bulletin written by Shad O. Krantz, of the 
West Coast association, states plainly that many 
months will pass before the fir industry will secure 
enough cars for requirements. Rail and water 
shipments from 105 mills for the week ended Feb. 


7 were more than 10,000,000 feet below orders 
booked; and the mills again were forced to reject 
more business than they could accept. Thru car 
shortage, the fir mills are taking on less than 50 
percent of the business available. An element 
of slight relief comes in word from Washington, 
D. C., that the car service section has ordered dis- 
tribution to the lumber industry to be based on the 
cutting capacity of the mills, instead of the ability 
of the mills to load. ‘‘ Ability to load’’ has been 
in effect since Dec. 17, 1919, and has caused 
vigorous objection by manufacturers who load 
Pc ong from the saw,’’ and do not carry heavy 
stocks, 





‘*IN ORDER that the promotion of the lumber in- 
dustry in western Montana may be fully pro- 
tected,’’ the Forest Service has rejected all bids 
previously submitted for the Callahan Creek tim- 
ber chance in the Kootenai Forest, consisting of 
62,000,000 feet along Callahan Creek. New bids 
will be asked containing the provision that the 
lumber cut be manufactured in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the timber area and near the mouth of the 
creek, The Forest Service reached this decision 
after a protest from the people of Troy, Mont., 
and vicinity against the manufacturing operations 
being carried on outside of the State. 





PACIFIC COAST CARGO SHIPMENTS FOR 1919 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—A report of the last 
year’s business of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau and also including the statement of foreign 
and domestic shipments of the coast mills of British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon for the last year 
has been issued by Fred W. Alexander, secretary. 
It contains much of interest to the lumber in- 
dustry of the West, and shows a material gain both 
in the foreign and domestic shipments. Following 
is the report: 


Total Amount of Cargo Shipments—Domestic and 
Foreign for 1919 
Lumber, Lath, Pickets, Feet, B. M. 





Foreign Domestic 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pee DONS cncceccvevescase 
WEN cccecccccdccucciadcas 4,675,730 
CE Scuscheqaandacsaasdas 17,183,430 
U. K. & Continent........ -» 65,381,100 
SII eb Crkeciacacdccecus %,515,600 
West Coast, So. America... 419,618 
East Coast, So. America.... 1,131,956 
SOuUth AMICK . cccccccocscess 5,044,672 
UTNE: > bn ccansxeaccesnesece 20,272 
Philippine Islands .......... 785.726 
Sam POET cccccccee plaviuces 4,139,074 
GRR PIANCISO cc ccécccscées e 1,100,000 
GUGM ckdaduccescaiuess 102,352,106 6,045,072 
WASHINGTON 
WE, vedecdeodccdencevenés «+ 1,030,294 
POPE ccccccscccscccesceccos 1,793,990 
GUE ndivdsndevedeccuasueden 28,186,241 
South Sea Islands........... 50,493 
CEG ccunuadaceucadecacsaus 16,515,753 
U. K. & Continent.......... 72,319,845 
ETON, ccsccadadececsseed 25,506,317 


West Coast, So. America.... 37,555,724 





HIGH WAGES DO NOT 


HosrorD, Fua., Feb. 14.—‘‘The value of every 
worker is in direct ratio to the amount of super- 
Vision he requires. 

‘‘Our indiscriminate advances in wages have 
been in violation of this law and the results have 
been disastrous. ’? 

‘‘T am convinced that the answer to our labor 
question is not in wages and hours and am rather 
of the opinion that it may be found in a division 
o: the larger plants into smaller units where effi- 
cieney may be obtained by closer contact of the 
individual worker with the master mind.’’ 


The above forcible and pertinent statements 
apropos of the labor situation in the sawmills of 
the South today were made to a representative of 
n¢ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by J. E. Graves, of the 
Graves Bros. Co, and also president of the Geor- 
&:-Florida Saw Mill Association. 


Mr. Graves is a student of labor conditions and 
hes had long experience as a manufacturer and em- 
poyer of men. He knows the negro, the type of 
‘shor he must use almost entirely, as well perhaps 
as any employer of negro labor in the South. And 
he is confident that a further reduction of hours 
and further increases of pay for the negro, at saw- 
i'l labor or otherwise, means disaster to the lum- 
cer industry of the South. Said Mr. Graves: 

by realize that the labor question is becoming more 
and more serious, and also that the seriousness of the 
tna tion covers the main similarity between the labor 
ae 4 em of the southern mills and that of the northern 


The labor of the South ts different from the labor of 
the North, not only in race but in origin, mentality 
ani! aspiration, 

H The black race is not thrifty and has no initiative 
igh wages and shorter hours do not mean to the black 


+ 
t 


MAKE LABOR EFFICIENT 


man opportunity for increased wealth and better liv- 
ing couditions, for he has no such aspirations, but 


they mean to him more time for idleness and idleness 


breeds mischief. 

The great demand of the hour is increased production 
and the experience of the southern mills for the last 
two years, during which time wages have been in- 
creased beyond the wildest dreams of the black man, 
has been that at this time a crew of the same number 
of men will produce 40 percent less lumber than be- 
fore the increase in wages was made. 


1 would also call your attention to the fact that the 


increases in wages have not been forced upon the south- 
ern mills by the demands of labor, but have been gra- 


tuitously offered by the mills in their feverish effort 


to increase production. 


Mr. Graves produced the figures to show that the 
loss to his company in 1919 from lack of efficiency 
With the same 
sized crew and as favorable working conditions as 
before the war, the total output of the Graves 
Bros. double band mill last year was 12,000,000 
feet less than in prewar years. In fact, there were 
more men on the 1919 payroll than in prewar 
percent more lumber was pro- 
duced. That-12,000,000 feet that was lost could 
have been manufactured with little extra cost. 
The overhead charges would have been no more 
and outside of the stumpage value it would have 
represented for the most part ‘‘velvet’’ for the 
company. As it was, the company went some five 
months last year before it began to break even 
as against increased manufacturing costs and de- 
creased production, and only the increasing prices 
of lumber made it possible for the company - 
An 
that profit, it was stated, was less than in prewar 


of labor amounted to $200,000. 


years when 40 to 50 


realize a profit on its output for the year. 


years. 



















Foreign Domestic 
East Coast, So. America 24,793 
CM A tinatésddasedédneequte 17,990,929 
South Africa . éccwe dacee 3,47(,257 
PI Nek okeqadegccetee Ciaus 1,402,216 
Atlantic Coast .... 37,359,243 
Hawaiian Islands . 52,503,111 
Philippine Islands .. 2,896,831 
DO. 6 ccccedecnebetcce 3,019,836 
Pec caceuscadséccacceece 7,232,753 
ee sanaaeue 259,055,938 
San Francisco .........+000. 147,538,347 
San Diego .......ccccccccccs 27,937,124 
California Unclassified...... 43,980,731 
WORN hiccccvntdncscceads 205,853,852 581,523,914 
OREGON 
EN becsdadenendeacsons ecee 4,890,910 
WEE Suddodcducdcendewncuds 6,530,380 
GE dadcucdeededuccaedcece 
U. K, & Continent.......... 
REITER dcscedcccccccecee . 
West Coast, So. America... 
Miacccasacascccccees 
DU i ktdiacceraecanaed 
East Indies ....... ee 
Philippine Islands .. 229,106 
PME cacsddcccece 10,704,574 
Hawaiian Islands ..... 704.3 
Atlantic Coast .......... 10,691,561 
DN PROOF EP ere Orr e 247,9 
SR OD ddcanadavdéneccaede 190,841,594 
San FPranciace ..cccccccece ae 164,314,263 
BOR EONS osaccicccssewsscce 10,742,067 
California Unclassified...... 2,032,847 
BOGMD 6 oc ccceccdcccdusscs 78,721,095 390,508,323 


Cargo includes rail to eastern coast for trans-ship- 
ment to Europe. 
Comparative Statement 1918-1919 of Waterborne 
Shipments From British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, Total Feet, B. M., Lumber, Lath, 





Pickets 
To 1918 1919 
California ....... ececes 778,919.017 851,681,985 
pe rrr - 52,100,675 126,395,324 
VOSGIEE <cccccccses eeee 310,145,245 386,927,053 
DAE sevcancosadcs 1,141,164,937 1,365,004,362 


SumMMARY—1919 


Domestic Foreign Total 
British Columbia.. 6,045.072 102,252,106 108,397,178 
Puget Sound......268,695.461 146,476,465 415,171,926 
Grays Harbor..... 239,347,241 37,449,805 277,297,046 
Willapa Harbor... 56,050,487 2,838,180 58,388,667 
Columbia River...228,043,058 96.324,867 324,367,925 
Coes BAY ccccccece 179,395,990 1,435,630 180,831,620 





Totals ........978,077,309 386,927,053 1,365,004,362 


Comparative—British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon—Total Waterborne 





1918 1919 Gain 
British Columbia 88,069,027 108,397,178 20,328,151 
Washington .... 638,193,544 757.377,766 149,184,222 
Oregon .......-. 414,902,366 469.229.418 54,327,052 
Totals ......1,141,164,937 1,365.004,362 223,839,425 


Annual Report of Shipments Inspected in 1919— 
Lumber, Lath, Pickets, Feet, 8. M.—Cargo 


SUMMARY 

Total foreign inspected..... 378,450,958 
Total domestic inspected... 625,255,880 

Total cargo inspected.. 1,003,706,838 
Total rail inspected.. ..... 
Total car material ir Vected 
Total California .ail in- 

spected 

Total local 


157,204,681 
15,120,348 


31,997,950 
43,520,101 


inspected. eeccee 


Total rail and local in- 


spect 247,753,080 


1,251,459,918 


Grand total inspected 
Sunpry SHIPMENTS 
295,859 Lineal feet poles, piling and spars 
1.156 Pieces ship knees 
Total inspected 1918....ccccccccecsceeeel,880,227,0589 
Total inspected 1919........ceeeeeeeeees],251,459,918 
634,767,141 


eeenee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee) 
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TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 16.—Ninety percent of the lum- 
ber and millwork handled in Toledo, between retail 
yards and jobs, is carried by motor trucks and cleared 
thru the Hi-Ways Transport Association (Inc.), an 
organization of responsible truck, storage and ware- 
housemen, which has facilities for handling 8,000 tons 
of merchandise daily. 

Toledo was the first city in the United States to 
adopt the urban and intercity system of trucking. 
Since then Cleveland, Akron and Pittsburgh have or- 
ganized cotrdinating transport associations, and the 
system bids fair to spread rapidly over the entire 
country. Another unit association soon will be estab- 
lished in Columbus under the guidance of E. A. Mallory, 
who, as secretary and manager of the Toledo concern, 
has built the local institution up from an experiment 
to a state of profitable efficiency. 

Plan Quickly Proves Its Efficiency 


Tho the Cleveland, Akron and Pittsburgh ventures 
were launched since the establishment of the Toledo 
organization, which was effected in March, 1919, they 
are already on a sound basis and doing their full share 
to solve the hauling problem, which is rapidly ap- 
proaching a climax by reason of the unprecedented 
building activity and unusual progress in many other 
lines. The coming spring will open on the greatest 
housing season in history, at least in this section of 
the country, and the transport system is going to play 
a more and more important part as the postwar period 
of reconstruction and development progresses. 

Figures on the amount of lumber handled in these 
other cities are not available at this time, but there is 
reason to believe that they are large, since 90 percent 
of materials is handled by association trucks in Toledo 
and conditions as to building and trucking are identical 
with those in Detroit, Cleveland, Akron and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Clearance Board Helps Keep All Trucks Busy 

Tho the motor transport clearance idea was first 
worked out in Indianapolis as a war measure to ex- 
pedite the handling of commodities by the highways 
transport division of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, the Toledo-Detroit-Cleveland-Akron-Pittsburgh pro- 
moters originated and -brought to perfection the inter- 
city trucking system, by which the smaller communi- 
ties within a radius of 100 miles of these centers are 
served with supplies. The Hi-Ways Transport Associa- 


tion has a representation of forty-five responsible 
truck, storage and warehousemen, is established in 
headquarters, with an assembly room for members, 


where there is maintained a clearance board on which 
all idle trucks are posted. When a member has a truck 
that is not in operation he will telephone the associa- 
tion secretary to that effect, and his truck is then 
listed. Another member, on the other hand, may 
have all his trucks in operation and receive a call for 
more working equipment; he then calls the associa- 
tion secretary for help, and the idle truck is immedi- 
ately placed in service. On the clearance board is also 
found a waiting list, where calls from shippers are 
chalked up. Thus the idle truck and the waiting list 
are changing constantly and everybody is busy. 








A New Way of Handling Building Material Deliveries 





[By Glenn F. Jenkins] 


Members Shown How to Solve Cost Problem 

In the assembly room there is also a cost of opera- 
tion board, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Upon it the intricacies of systematic trucking 
are figured out in accordance with the “national stand- 
ard truck cost system.” The photograph shows an 
association member at work on a problem, the assistant 
secretary acting as instructor. A member of the Hi- 
Ways Transport Association may fill out a question- 
naire covering every item of fixed and variable charges 
so that he may be able to solve the mysteries of the 
cost system, therefore placing his business on a safe 
and profitable basis. 


Association Provides Education in Truck Manage- 
ment 


In order that each member shall be able to conduct 
his individual business in a responsible manner the 
association has also provided a course in modern busi- 
ness methods which consists of a series of lectures by 
experts. The course covers management, financing, 
accounting and credits in all their phases, and such 
men as bankers, expert accountants, Dun and Brad- 
street representatives and successful business men are 
the lecturers. In addition there is a mechanical course 
of twenty lessons in the care, maintenance and opera- 
tion of motor trucks by a professor in charge of one 
of the Toledo high school manual training depart- 
ments. 


A Great Aid in Making Rural Lumber Deliveries 


For that large number of lumber dealers who have 
outgrown one-horse proportions and who can not afford 
fleets of trucks because they would be idle during the 
dull seasons the transport system has solved the prob- 
lem of hauling from yard to job, particularly when that 
job happens to be in a suburb or rural district. By 
truck the material may be laid down quickly when- 
ever or wherever the contractor may want it and with 
a minimum of delay. 

Of course, it stands to reason that the big lumber 
dealers, especially those who are operating wholesale, 
or the smaller ones who are engaged in coal distribu- 
tion or other lines so that their transportation activi- 
ties cover twelve months of the year, may better afford 
to own their own trucks. But the dealer in lumber 
and building materials who does not have side lines 
has found an innovation and a solution in the truck 
transport system. 


Association Shoulders All Responsibility 


One of the most important features of the Hi-Ways 
transport system is the fact that materials, from 
the time they are loaded on a truck at the yard until 
they are delivered to a building site, are insured by the 
association. The moment a load leaves his place of 
business the shipper has no further need to worry, 
nor will he have any garage bills if the truck breaks 
down on the way. All this responsibility is assumed 
by the association truckman, and as soon as the load 
is delivered the insurance policy is canceled. The sys- 
tem as operated in these five cities is complete and 
reliable in every respect. In fact, unless a truckman 
is reliable, responsible and capable of conducting busi- 





Moror TRANSPORT CLEARANCE AND Cost Boarp.—Mem bers are taught all about fixed and variable charges in 
accordance with the National Standard Truck Cost System and are enabled to place their business 


on a safe and profitable basis. 


ness with a shipper in a businesslike fashion he is 
dropped from the association roll. This has been done 
in several instances in order that the high standard 
may be maintained. 


Shippers Support Wide Development Program 


The Toledo Hi-Ways Transport Association is not 
conducted for profit. The office with its paid secre- 
tary, the only person who receives a salary, except his 
assistant and office help, is maintained by membership 
dues. These having proven insufficient, Toledo ship- 
pers generally have become sustaining members, and in 
return for their moral and small proportional finan- 
cial support there is being carried out a program of 
improvement which contemplates the strengthening of 
the whole transport industry, procuring the enactment 
and enforcement of adequate road laws and ordinances, 
developing intercity relations and bringing patronage 
of the rural and suburban communities to within the 
scope of supply and service. These are only a few of 
the many benefits that are offered, most important of 
which is a proposal to improve local conditions affect- 
ing the approaches to freight houses and docks which 
will result in more economical handling of tonnage. 

Plans for a Hi-Ways transport terminal are now 
under way in Toledo, according to announcement made 
by Secretary Mallory, and it is expected to be in opera- 
tion within a short time. Daily route schedules are 
now being maintained in and out of the city and the 
volume of business has grown to such an extent, espe- 
cially as regards the interurban features, that the 
terminal station has become a necessity. 





PLACE OF THE RETAILER IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 
(Concluded from page 51) 


factory conditions to the three classes of people 
directly interested in our industrial life, capital, 
labor and the public. One is indeed a pessimist 
who foresees a tearing down of our institutions and 
industrial and social chaos in this grand old land of 
the free and the home of the brave. I for one be- 
lieve that the real destiny of America is a mutual 
service to all the world. God in his .wisdom has 
brought America to her present predominant posi- 
tion among the nations of the world, a people called 
out, as it were, that justice and honor might pre- 
vail among men, and it is my conviction that our 
present condition is nothing more or less than a 
strengthening and purifying process out of which 
will come a people, the American people, holding 
aloft the banner of liberty and justice, which after 
all means righteousness. Can you conceive of uni- 
versal peace as long as hatred and suspicion rankle 
in the hearts of human beings? Can you believe 
that this country of ours after having passed thru 
the labors and travails of her birth and youth will 
now fail in her destiny as she is probably just now 
coming into her maturity? No, you say, a thousand 
times, no. Then, friends, it is yours and mine to 
live and preach the principles for which America 
stands and to guard jealously our rights and those 
of others, forgetting the petty, insignificant bicker- 
ings of the agitator and anarchist. Never before 
was there such a need of backbone and moral 
stamina as today. Do not become too much en- 
grossed in your own business or even your own 
family. Get the better vision, that you are a citi- 
zen of a great country with a great purpose and 
that it is your bounden duty and your privilege to 
contribute to the betterment of society if you will 
but do your duty as a man. Such men as Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, McKinley and Roosevelt spent largely 
of their energies in interpreting the destiny of this 
country, and surely we will not allow the structure 
they have fashioned to disintegrate. We celebrate 
today the anniversary of the Great Emancipator, 
who toiled and agonized continually because of the 
love in his heart for his fellowmen and his sublime 
faith in his country and the God who rules her 
destiny. Let his memory be precious to us and 
inspire us to a nobler, more unselfish life as we live 
it every day and the world can not help but progress 
toward that time when there will indeed be peace on 
earth and good will among men, 





HYDRAULIC PRESS FOR MACHINE SHOPS 


Every lumberman will be quick to appreciate the 
value of a portable hydraulic press for forcing wheels 
on shaftings and axles and for other similar work 
about the repair shop. A press of this kind that has 
met with very extensive use is that made by the 
Vulcan Iron Works, 327 North Irving Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The portable feature of this press can not but be 
very advantageous in the car repair shop, as it can 
readily be moved from place to place without delay 
and the heavy lifting that would otherwise be neces- 
sary. It has a wide range of adaptability, as it has 
been used successfully in pressing on car wheels, 
sheaves, engine pinions, engine crank discs, engine 
erank pins and a variety of other work. It is made 
in two sizes with capacities of sixty and one hundred 
tons respectively. 





THERE are estimated to be about 15,000,000 per- 
sons of foreign birth living within the borders of 
the United States, of whom 6,000,000 or more do 
not speak our language. 
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WHAT THEN? 


So many advisers, the betters and wisers, the elo- 
quent geysers of glittering words, : 

Will joyfully tell us, the ev’ryday fellows, in sen- 
tences zealous, to sing like the birds. 

‘‘Be pleasant and cheerful, not solemn and tear- 
ful, be brave and not fearful—let nothing 
annoy; ; 

Be jolly and breezy, not whining and wheezy’’—it 
sounds very easy when life is a joy. 

But a fellow their counsels will often desert 

When his collar is climbing the band of his shirt. 


It’s easy to preach it, it’s easy to teach it, it’s 
easy to screech it to me and to you. 

The morning is dewey and life is all gooey—then 
something goes blooey, and then it won’t do. 

It’s simple, that chorus, with nothing to bore us 
and ev’rything for us the way that we would, 

It’s easy to shout it, no question about it, no 
reason to doubt it, when all to the good. 

But where is the man who won’t grumble and 
chafe 

When he can’t recollect how to open the safe? 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—With over four times the 
membership it had four years ago, the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania met here 
this week with everything else in proportion, includ- 
ing interest, attendance and the high cost of grape- 
fruit. As per custom, the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club served a free lunch on their 
respective days, and three arms, seven legs and 
eighty-four watch crystals were broken in the 
crush. From the time that they registered us and 
gave us a badge and made us own up the name 
of our firm until President John Dippy Kennedy 
declared us adjourned, there was something doing 
every minute. ’ a 

Taking the events of the convention seriatim, 
whatever that is, beginning with the slogan on the 
convention program ‘‘In Mutual Codperation Lies 
America’s Destiny’’ (attributed to Emerson, tho 
we doubt if Ralph Waldo was ever that tautolog- 
ical), the first event of importance was the ad- 
dress on ‘‘Labor’’ by William Frew Long, of 
Pittsburgh. Just now that is about the most im- 
portant topic in the world, because the less there is 
of anything the more we are interested in it. The 
orators used to long for the day when there would 
be only one class in this country, and the time 
seems to have come. There used to be two great 
classes in this country—Capital and Labor; but 
now there is only one—Capital. How long the cap- 
ital will last, now that labor has quit the job, we 
shall not venture to predict : 

Then there was the plan book. The ease with 

which George Evans sold a few thousand of them 
at 60 cents per (which was cost) proved that 
George would have made a great success on a medi- 
cine wagon. But we calculate he would have made 
a success of anything. President Kennedy read 
an address on ‘*The Place of the Retailer in the 
Lumber Industry,’’ the color scheme of the paper 
heing yellow but the spirit of it being distinctly 
not so. John is about the most able association 
president the retail associations have produced in 
recent years and has a vision of the business that 
an sight a mosquito at a hundred yards—and 
there are a few of them still ‘‘carrying’’ lumber, 
or rather lumber is carrying them. The local asso- 
ciations were all present and accounted for and 
reported they were doing well. The members of the 
State association have all organized them at home, 
inding that local treatment is the only thing for 
the inflammation of unfair competition. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, who prescribes for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association altho he 
is not that kind of a doctor, also made a good 
speech, That word ‘‘doctor’’ can mean so many 
things—dentist, divinity, horse, or eye, ear, nose 
1ud throat. Dr. Compton is a doctor of philosophy 
and economics, a big man who sizes things up in a 
big way. He showed that his association is not only 
helping the retailer to sell boards, but also keeping 
“n ear to the ground on matters of legislation. The 

mber manufacturer occupied that posture so long 
Lefore prices advanced that it is no trick at all for 
i'm to keep on doing it. Right after that Franklin 

ickey read us a paper on ‘‘Bolshevism,’’ and he 
showed us that if that particular ism ever comes 
‘© pass, which it won’t, all that Franklin will have 
ieft is the dickey. 

The last afternoon Ben 8. Woodhead, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., took charge of the meeting on behalf 
of the Southern Pine Association, and put on a 
chow that was about the best put on during this 
convention season by the Keith (meaning Charlie) 


circuit. It was a school of information and at the 
same time so entertaining that we forgot that we 
were learning something. 

The banquet this year was a big affair. It was 
a little slow in getting steam up, but Ludwig, of 
Reading, vice president of the eastern wing of the 
Pennsylvania retailers, was thrown into the breach 
and rallied the boys around the orchestra; and 
after that all went merry as a divorce case. W. B. 
Stayer, the boy orator of the Allegheny, presided 
as toastmaster and said just enough and said it 
well. The man who first said ‘‘Man wants but 
little here below nor wants that little long’’ was 
thinking about a banquet speech when he said it. 
One of the best two addresses of the night was 
delivered by Dr. Ellis, also a doctor of the 
philosophical kind, who talked about Lincoln—not 
Neb. but Abe. If some of the other associations 
want an orator and a scholar rolled into one they 
should write, wire or ’phone Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., and ask for Dr. Ellis. 

The Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
which headquarters in the City of Brotherly Love 
along with Hampy Moore and the Vares, sent a dis- 
tinguished delegation in Vice President Ludwig, of 
Reading, and Secretary Martin and High Private 
Busby, of Philadelphia. All three made a speech— 
not the same speech, of course, but different—and 
said they had absorbed a great deal at this meet- 
ing; in consequence of which several salesmen 
looked them up after the session and asked them 
where they got it. If the progressiveness of the 
West and the conservatism of the East are mingled 
by these two associations it is going to be tough 
sledding for the unfair shipper or the wild eyed 
legislator in the Keystone State. 

There were a large number of gentlemen of note 
present. For example, Arch Looney, whose resi- 
dence is Pittsburgh, and birthplace Orange, Tex., 
and whose name needs no comment. James B. Wal- 
lace was there, and James B. Wallace, of McKees 
Rocks, we should explain, is a man of rare literary 
judgment. Each year his yard gets out a hand- 
some series of literary calendars. One year it 
was Riley selections, another year Longfellow, and 
this year—well, anyway, he is, F. L. Chase, of 
Buffalo, was the highly appreciated sergeant at 
arms of the convention and worked like the animal 
his board is named after to let no guilty man escape 
the speeches. Sidney Collins spread the gospel of 
red cypress and other things. Charles H. Haney, 
lumberman and general contractor at Rochester, 
Pa. is going to give the contractors, doctors, 
lawyers, and, in fact, all the community leaders in 
his town, a dinner at his plant March 9—pretty 
good idea, we would say. 

Of course all the old guard of the members were 
present—Cornelius and Eggers and Wishart and 
all the rest, including H. H. Millen, of Greensburg, 
one of the young old guard. Former President and 
present Treasurer Textor was also present, of 
course. Lyman Feldheim came from Erie to his 
first convention and was around asking how soon 
the next one would be held. W. H. Reese, a real 
lumber dealer community leader at Monessen, re- 
ported an up and doing commercial organization in 
his town. 

Regarding the resolutions committee: We thank 
the committee for the vote of confidence in this 
department adopted by the convention and accept 
the dare to come to next year’s convention. 

And now we have put off to the last the hardest 
part of this report to write: Bill Rebbeck is dead. 
We were together at the Philadelphia convention, 
and the late secretary at that time had but one 
thought—making this convention a success. It was, 
but the man who did so much to plan it was not 
there. His sudden passing is a proof of the im- 
mortality of man; for it seemed to all of us that 
Bill had merely been called away on a sudden 
journey, from which he was not to return, it is 
true, but, as Dr. Ellis quoted, ‘‘The lives of good 
men do not go out—they go on.’’ 





THE HOUSE 
I. The Threshold 


As are good deeds un-noted and unknown, 
As meadow flow’rs we scarcely know are there 
With summer perfume sweeten all the air, 
And we accept, nor look whence it is blown, 
So do the generations that have grown 
Within this house the heedless story wear 
Upon the threshold. Joy, and pain, and care, 
And these who love, and they who walk alone, 
Pass in and out, unthinking as they go; 
Yet not a stranger pauses at the door, 
No merry step, or feeble step and slow, 
But deeper wears the stone that others wore 
And leaves some record there for men to know 
That other men have walked this way before. 











ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


that “tickles” exacting factory 
buyers because of its uniform 
quality, millwork and grad- 
ing—that’s the kind we are 
manufacturing from such logs 
as shown above. You'll be in- 
terested in the big values we 
offer in 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Let us know your needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


3622 SOUTH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN ST., 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer. 











Commission 
Salesmen 


write us for territory 
open. 


We sell all kinds of 
Canadian 


Lumber 
and Shingles 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. (Head Office) 
Established 1905. 
= — 


KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 








We know the requirements of 
the retail dealer and can sup- 
ply them. 


(When possible.) 














, 
St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods > <n. 


Elm, Cypress, 
We sell only lumber cut from our Sycamore, 
own tim and manufactured in Cottonwood 
our own saw mills. is means 
uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
< Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. J 
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Opportunity for 
Sales Engineers 


We have openings for men who can 
think analytically, who have the engi- 
neering viewpoint, who can visualize the 
commercial possibilities of the “Cater- 
iltar’’ tractor, and who can be keenly 
interested and active in the application 
of this form of motive power to all kinds 
of haulage problems in excavating, road- 
building, surface-mining, lumbering, ore- 
handling, freight-moving, oil-field work, 
ship-buiiding and industrial plants, as 


well as in agricultural work. These men 
must have the pioneer spirit. They must 
have not only the resourc@fulness to think 


of cheaper and better methods of moving 
materials but also the ability to work 
them out practically and economically. 

We want men who are now located in 
the sections where there is work for the 
“Caterpillar” to do—men who know the 
conditions, facts and the people in and 
about those localities—men who have es- 
tablished records and reputations for pro- 
ducing results. 

Men who qualify will be used as sales 
engineers in various territories. Others 

‘ of proven ability can be used as sales cor- 
respondents and sales analysts in our 
main office. 

In replying please give a record of your 
accomplishments, state age and salary { 
desired, mention references and if possible 
furnish a photograph. | 





Address replies to | 


The Holt Manufacturing Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 





Attention of Manager of Methods and Personnel. 
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it’s dangerous 
to take chances. 
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THE RED Book 


Competent Collection 
ervice. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 


Reliable Lumber 


atings. 
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Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 

50 Pin. $3750 to $12.000—$1. 


” 


CHICAGO 








SEND 


& a nant 
“ae N Metis Pe 
ie. = ee e New Colonial 
= ite e 55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
ty ; “*West Coast Bungalows” 

— 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500——$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects,.323 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Ss 





A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


Timber 
Lands 


R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pacific Coast 


WE ARE REPRESENTATIVES FOR : 
SHutt LumBer & SHINGLE Co. 


FIR IN OHIO RED CEDAR 
SPRUCE SEATTLE, WASH. BEVEL 
HEMLOCK Manufacturersof British Columbia and SIDING 


American Grades of Red Cedar Shingles 
GENERAL LUMBER COMPANY 415° Harowooos, 


YELLOW PINE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. CYPRESS. 














WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Southern Retailers’ Annual Postponed — British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers 
Back Rite-Grade Movement 





Feb. 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 
24-25—Ontarlo Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 
Feb. 25—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bu- 
reau, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 25-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 25-26—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Annex, Chicago. Annual. 

March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 

March 6-13—‘'Build Your Own Home’’ Exposition, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 6-13—Aeronautical Jist Regiment 


Exposition, 
Armory, New York City. Annual. 


March 9—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 


March 10-11—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. An- 
nual, 

March 16—Lumbermen's Club of Houston, 
Tex. nnual. 

March 16-18—Southern Pine 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


March 18—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 


March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
— ‘New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual, 


March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


March 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual. 


March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 1-8—‘‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


~~ © 


RETAILERS’ ANNUAL POSTPONED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—Secretary V. R. 
Smith, of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, announces that because of the 
prevalence of influenza in this city and at the 
mayor’s request that no public meetings be held 
until the disease has subsided, the annual con- 
vention of the association, which had been 
scheduled to be held here on Feb. 17 and 18, has 
been postponed until March 10 and 11. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS ANNOUNCE DATE 


ABERDEEN, 8. D., Feb. 16.—H. C. Behrens, presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, of this city, announces that the annual 
meeting of the association will be held in Sioux 
Falls on March 18. The program is in the course 
of preparation. 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN ANNUAL DATE 

SoutH BEND, InpD., Feb. 17.—Announcement has 
been made by Charles H. Jackson, secretary of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, that the annual con- 
vention of the organization will be held at the 
Oliver Hotel, this city, on March 9. 


SEES SHORTAGE OF BOX SHOOK 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—W. C. Strong, man- 
ager of the box department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, summarizes the work of 
the recent conferences in Seattle and Portland by 
saying that unless fruit growers soon place their 
orders for shooks they will be short of boxes be- 
fore the season is over and will be unable to move 
much of their crop to market. Material that 
ordinarily goes into shooks is bringing better prices 
when cut into lumber. The point is that unless the 
orders are placed at once, the output of shooks in 


Houston, 
Association, Grunewald 
Annual, 


Association, 


San 














the Northwest will fall below normal. The esti- 
mated 1920 shook production is: 
Spruce 
Washington 
ol a 134,500,000 
ASPRVR TERTOOL 0 c000000s 27,000,000 
Willapa Harbor ...... - 10,000,000 
—————_ 171,500,000 
RONSON a cae ee ewe soe.e> 77,000,000 
British Columbia ........ 76,000,000 
Western Pine 
Washington 
Wenatchee district ..... 37,000,000 
ear +++. 24,000,000 
Se ere 14,500,000 
————-___ 75,500,000 
Oregon 
BOER. wisi eae canines - 30,000,000 
Central «cco socsee - 40,000,000 
70,000,000 
Northern Idaho ......... 12,500,000 
Grand total ......... 482,500,000 





The foregoing figures were compiled by a com- 
mittee consisting of J. B. Knapp, of the West 
Coast Box & Lumber Co., Portland; E. D. Row- 
ley, manager box department of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, and Mr. 
Strong. The meeting discussed standard packages 
and the necessity for establishing a shook tariff to 
include specifications for all packages, standard 
and uniform footage for these packages, with a view 
of bringing the manufacturers to a uniform basis 
in figuring stock required for production. 





REDWOOD ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 14.—The California 
Redwood Association held its annual meeting here 
on Feb. 9. J. H. Holmes, of the Holmes Eureka 
Lumber Co., was elected president; Paul Foster, 
of the Northwestern Redwood Co., vice president, 
and H. W. Sinnock, secretary-manager. Routine 
business was transacted. A satisfactory showing 
was made by the member mills during the last year. 
Good results were shown to have been obtained by 
advertising in the past. Reports showed that red- 
wood paving blocks have made good. 





NEW WEST COAST TRAFFIC MANAGER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 14—Effective March 1, 
L. S. MeIntyre resigns as traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and into 
the position comes H. N. Proebstel. Mr. Proebstel 
has been in the association offices in Seattle since 
Feb. 1, familiarizing himself with the work and 
giving special attention to the car shortage. He 
has been engaged in traffic work for fourteen years, 
serving with various roads having headquarters 
in Portland, Ore., including the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and North Bank lines. 

Mr. McIntyre has been traffic manager of the 
association for three and 
a half years. Since join- 
‘| ing the association he has 
handled, successfully, 
some important cases, 
notable among them be- 
ing the shingle reparation 
case, which he argued 








H. N. PROEBSTEL ; 
Who Will Become Traffic 
Manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 











personally before the In- 
terstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Among other 
important cases he won 
before the commission 
were those involving pro- 
posed increases in rates 
to Central Freight Association territory, and pre- 
venting cancelation of thru rates to the Copper 
Range railroad. He prepared the case for the 
lumbermen against the carriers’ attempted 15 per- 
cent rate increase, which finally was denied by 
the commission; and he was instrumental in join- 
ing all the lumber producing regions in an attack. 
against the cubical minima loading rule. 








TO SUPPORT RITE-GRADE MOVEMENT 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 14.—The Shingle Agency 
of British Columbia decided at its annual meeting 
that, in addition to the publicity campaign in Can- 
ada, it would again coéperate with the Rite-Grade 
movement of the Washington and Oregon mills. 
The advertising assessment was fixed at $200 per 
machine for the minimum, but, owing to a large 
number of mills operating two shifts, all manufac- 
turers would be assessed at the rate of 2% cents 
a thousand on all shingles cut in excess of 8,000,000 
per machine per annum. The fund so raised will 
probably be considerably in excess of $60,000,.in 
addition to the regular association dues. The sec- 
retary’s report showed that 1919 had been a year 
of large production in spite of the fact that there 
had been a great scarcity of labor and raw mate- 
rial, The annual production for all British Colum- 
bia mills wes 2,412,054,000 shingles, valued at 
$12,801,564, or an increase over 1918 of 339,286,- 
000 and an increase in value of $4,764,674 over last 
year. 





Do you hang carefulness in your locker with your 
overalls or do you carry it with you always? asks 
the National Safety Council. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 17.—A well attended 
annual meeting of the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood Lumber Association was held today at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, and conditions prevail- 
ing in the northern wholesale trade were thoroly 
liscussed. President C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, 
presided, and he told what the association had ac- 
complished for the members within the last few 
months, showing conclusively that wholesalers no 
more than any other branch of the industry can 
vo it alone and succeed. He said that the members 
had held together in interest but he believed that 
the statistical committee should be given better 
support. The report of Treasurer A. S. Andrews, 
of Wausau, showed the association to be in fine 
financial shape. 


Secretary’s Report 


The report of Secretary John F. Hayden, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was as follows: 


Since our last annual meeting, held in Milwaukee, 
in February of last year, and more particularly since 
the first quarterly meeting of the year, held at Osh- 
kosh in May, the hardwood lumber market has been a 
constant series of upward movements. To illustrate 
what I mean, the report of the statistical committee 
made at the Oshkosh meeting showed the average 
prices then prevailing in the market for FAS inch birch 
to be $58. Today buyers of this item of stock are 
offering as high as $200, and perhaps higher. And 
now, at the beginning of a new year of trade, dry 
stocks of all hardwoods are hardly obtainable, and the 
green stock and the stocks yet unborn are sold so far 
a that no one knows where future orders can find 
a home, 

Since the last annual meeting the association has 
held three regular quarterly meetings and one special 
meeting. The statistical committee has issued five 
reports of market conditions, the last one Oct. 31. 
On that, the latter date, the committee probably recog- 
nized the futility of endeavoring to keep pace with 
events. No report could be issued which could reach 
the members before it was so far behind the procession 
as to be practically useless. 

The secretary has issued such bulletins from time 
to time as seemed necessary to keep the members in- 
formed of the work of the association and other mat- 
ters of interest. One of these was the announcement 
of the placing of an inspector at Rhinelander, J. B. 
Killorin, by the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, whose services have been available to those of our 


— who are also members of the National organi- 
zation. 

At our last annual meeting we had a membership of 
twenty-nine. At and since that meeting six new mem- 
bers have been added—Robert Blackburn, the H. J. 
Stone Co., S. B. Sanderson & Co., the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co. and the 
Cortez Lumber Co.; and we have before us for action 
at this meeting the applications of the Northern Hard- 
wood Sales Co., of Chicago, and the McDonald-Krauss 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander. 


SUMMARY OF STOCK REPORT 





Feet 
July 1,1919, Jan. 1,1920, 
25 members 21 members 


Jan. 1,1919, 
21 members 





Mi accveneeweas 736,000 1,596,000 282,000 
Basswood ...... 7,408,000 8,436,000 2,194,000 
 desseseen 21,940,000 20,273,000 4,484,000 
BORE CHM ccccec 3,700,000 6,181,000 668,000 
Co x ee 1,217,00 2,185,000 605,000 
Soft maple ..... 927,000 1,298,000 129,000 
Hard maple..... 22,651,000 19,335,000 3,271,000 
CM dc deadncnes 640,000 1,180,000 134,000 
Totals .....59,218,000 60,511,000 11,767,000 


Leo H. Schoenhofen, of Marshfield, Wis., as chair- 
man of the statistical committee, gave a very good 
report of the stock situation of all kinds of hard- 
woods in the North and stocks held by association 
members, which showed that there had been no big 
output in the North, and that a large volume of 
hardwoods was being sold green. The report also 
indicated that hardwood stocks will run down bill 
faster this year than last. The members of the 
association handle about 400,000,000 feet of north- 
ern hardwoods annually, 

The annual election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—L. H. Wheeler, of Wausau, Wis. 

Vice president—T. F. Jones, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer—John B. Andrews, of Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—John F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—F. K. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis.; C. P. 
Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., and H. M. Halsted, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Before adjournment a resolution was passed 
favoring an antitrust law that did not discriminate 
between classes and was made applicable to union 
labor and farmers as well as business men. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS, PAST AND PROSPECTIVE 


VICEGERENT SNARK FOR LOS ANGELES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16—Announcement has 
been:made of the appointment of Robert Allan 
Forsyth, of Los Angeles, Calif., as Vicegerent 
Snark for the Los Angeles district of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Forsyth is No. 
7453, and has been a member of the order since 
1900. He is an old time railroad man. 


TELLS SCOPE AND AIMS OF HOO-HOO 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 17.—Because of many lum- 
bermen being unfamiliar with the principles and 
the purpose of Hoo-Hoo, and uncertain as to what 
the requirements for membership, cost ete. are, Sec- 
retary-treasurer H. R, Isherwood has just issued a 
bulletin headed ‘‘ What Every Lumberman Should 
Know,’’ of which the following is a condensation: 

The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo is national, 


ind international, in scope, having members in every 
state and in thirteen foreign countries. Its purpose 





to promote health, happiness and long life; and to 
ivanee, practice and encourage education, science and 
nevolence among all who are directly or indirectly 
‘nected with the lumber industry. Its guiding 
‘neiples are friendship, confidence and brotherly love. 
teaches brotherhood; brotherhood means codpera- 
1; codperation spells success, which is what we all 
striving for. 
‘loo-Hoo is the only organization that brings lum- 
and all allied industries together. Its emblem, the 
k cat, stands for lumber, not only in the eyes of 
‘umbermen but in the eyes of the world at large. 
‘The following are eligible: Lumber manufacturers, 
v‘esmen, retailers, foresters, trade press representa- 
*, association secretaries, lumber insurance repre- 





sentatives, railroad traffic and purchasing agents, and 
all others who are connected with the lumber or allied 
industries. 

The membership fee is $9.99, which covers initiation 
fee and lapel button. Annual dues are $3.65, one 
cent a day, which, within the age limit of 65 years, in- 
cludes participation in the Hoo-Hoo death benefit 
policy of $100, without medical examination, and sub- 
scription to the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin. 





TO CONCATENATE AND BANQUET 


New Or.LEANS, La., Feb. 16.—New Orleans Hoo- 
Hoo, led by Vicegerent Snark R. A. MacLaughlin, 
are preparing to hold a concatenation at Teocali 
Hall on Feb. 28 next, with the prospect of a large 
number of ‘‘kittens.’? The details were arranged 
at a Hoo-Hoo luncheon held at the Monteleone 
Hotel last Thursday, and the following were ap- 
pointed chairmen of the various committees to 
complete preparations for the event: J. C. Mark- 
stein, L. D. Smith, M. J. Duvernay, W. A. Beshes, 
H. 8. Riecke, H. J. Veith, Phil Marz, Karl Hansen, 
E. H. Michel, Edward Schwartz, W. H. Launstein 
and E. R. DuMont. 


IOWA RETAILERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 
(Concluded from Page 50.) 


the Iowa Builders’ Supply Association and many 
dealers signified their intention of joining. 


Urge That More Uppers Be Produced 


A general discussion then developed much oppo- 
sition on the part of the retailers to being forced 
to place orders with no price-or date of delivery 
specified. Transit cars came in for some rather 
biting remarks, and a desire was expressed to know 
why finish, casing, base, flooring and such items 
can be obtained in transit cars when the manu- 
facturers have none to offer. Some manufactur- 
ers are saying that as labor is scarce and wages high 
it is not advisable to manufacture casing, base, 
flooring, moulding and trim because these items 
take extra time. 

A resolution was passed strongly condemning 
this and setting forth the belief of the association 
that the lumber manufacturers should continue to 
manufacture the items named above in normal 
quantity and thus take care of the trade; espe- 
cially in view of the fact that this year is to be 
preéminently a home building year. A wire from 
Adolph Pfund was read calling attention to the 
establishment of a collection department by the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and urg- 
ing that it be used. 

Tonight the lumbermen are to be guests of the 
Des Moines lumbermen and building material deal- 
ers at a stag party. 





Lyon, Gary & COMPANY 


“208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 








‘ FOR SALE 


Yellow Pine 
Operation in 
Mississippi 
80,000,000 feet Shortleaf and 20,000,- 
000 feet Hardwood, extra good quality, | 


about 100,000,000 feet Shortleaf Pine | 
adjoining to be acquired. | 


An 8! Band Mill, Planing Mill, Dry | 
Kiln, Logging Equipment. 





Reference required. | 


Address, “ Attorney” | 
Care of American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. ) 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole opera- 
tions planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
XQ SJ 


Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A, 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY | 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
Phone Main 2479 





























NEW ORLEANS 4 


\, 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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PucerSounp Saw Maus 


raw 5 
SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
ACARGO SHIPMENTS 
TO ALL PARTS 
S OF THE 


—— 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


. Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at +« 


South Bellingham, Wash. 



















You have not learned how to prof- 
itably buy lumber until you begin 
to 


Buy Direct from 
the Manufacturer 


—from a real, honest to goodness 
manufacturer. 


You cannot get lumber except from 
asawmilland the fewer hands your 
order goes through before it act- 
ually gets on the order file of a 
sawmill, the more satisfactory will 
be your transaction. 


We specialize in lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 














Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


— ge te 
wy White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
l us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


General Office: 
RENO, NEVADA 








Sawmill at 


Loyalton, Cal. 




















Pacific 
Coast 
LUMBER 

Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
n Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 





LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 
i Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 





Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTY? 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Cloth $4, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WEER’S ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





St. Louisians Elect — Southwestern Club Holds Monthly and Cairo Club Its 
Annual — Houstonians Work and Play 





TRAFFIC PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 16.—All seats but seven 
were occupied at the weekly luncheon of the Hous- 
ton Traffic Club—composed exclusively of members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston—at noon 
on Feb. 10. President F. L. Clements and Secre- 
tary E. J. Williams were in their respective sta- 
tions. The gathering, which had business for its 
main purpose, handled within a short time a num- 
ber of routine matters, including a contribution to- 
ward the purchase of text books for use in the 
public schools, this at the suggestion of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The main feature of the gathering was a short 
address by Frank C. Lucore, formerly assistant 
regional director of transportation for the Federal 
Government, and recently returned to his duties as 
superintendent of transportation for the Southern 
Pacific lines. Mr. Lucore welcomed his own re- 
sumption of his more familiar work as affording 
him better opportunities for service to Houston 
business men and commerce generally. He prom- 
ised them his best future consideration and pre- 
dicted livelier reciprocal relations between the 
railroads and shippers. A response by President 
Clements led to an outlining of arrangements for 
the club’s next evening meeting, at which Mr. 
Lucore will address it at greater length, this prom- 
ise due to the intention of members to bring their 
transportation problems and vexations to the meet- 
ing for discussion and remedies. 

H. R. Whiting, of Alexandria, La., southwestern 
region freight service representative of the Rail- 
road Administration, was introduced and responded 
briefly, and M. M. Marsh of Chicago, of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, called to his feet by the presi- 
dent, offered the paper’s best efforts in behalf of 
Houston traffic and that of the Southwest generally. 

The evening conference scheduled for Feb. 24 
will be an ‘‘educational’’ meeting and will be 
addressed by F. C. Lucore, this to be followed by 
an informal discussion. 





CONCERNING A PLEASANT INTERLUDE 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 16.—It was a pleasant in- 
terlude in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston. The noon hour there is usually of that 
kind. 

Secretary A. J. Wheeler came to a group of gos- 
sipping members and began: 


I have just received ten gallons— 
The crowd, expectantly—Ah-h-h ! 
Mr. Wheeler—of maple syrup, 

The crowd, despondently—Aw-w-w ! 


Said Frank D. Wherritt: 


mooning of interdicted bevera 
member of this club—we’ll call him Jake—had a big 
supply of lively stimulant stored in New Orleans. He 
gave to a Pullman porter a note to the warehouseman 
in that city, instructing him to deliver six quarts to 
the porter, who was to be well rewarded for bringing 
the bottled comfort here. On his return from his next 
“run” the porter declared that he had been arrested 
and the whiskey confiscated. Several days later he 
offered to sell Jake four quarts that he declared he had 
found in Houston. Jake was about to close a deal 
with the coon at a high figure when he had a halting 
intention. It was followed by an investigation that 
showed that Jake had come perilously near to buying 
his own property. “In these times,” says Jake, “that 
kind of crime merits capital punishment.” 


Fortune Bright broke in with this: 


Alec Thompson, out at New Willard, has a coon 
at the mill—a “character’—known as Ike, Alec is 
considerable of a practical joker. With apparent 
seriousness he suggested to Ike that as whisky was 
becoming hard to get they two enter into a partner- 
ship in bootlegging, which promises big returns. 

“Jest what’s that proposition you makes, Captain 
Thompson?” asked Ike. 

“Well,” said Capt. Thompson, “I will pay for the 
stuff, you get it and sell it and we will divide profits.” 

“Ah-um,” replied Ike. “That kind of projectin’ 
pretty ticklish business now, cap’n. If we gets ‘long 
all right it’s me an’ you. If we gets catched it’s me. 
7 roa better now these times to be in business 
0 yo’self.” 


With a that-reminds-me air George Dorscher 
contributed this mite: 


One of the women census enumerators, while in a 
Houston nigger quarter, thought to gain the confidence 
of one coon family by audibly noticing a crying pick- 
aninny lying on the floor. 

“That baby seems to be spoiled,” she said. 

“‘No’m,” answered the baby’s chocolate hued mother. 
Py chile ain’t spiled. All nigger babies smells like 

a Bg 


s, a friend of mine, 


Came then Harry G. Dean from the dining room 
with a pretended complaint of its service, saying: 


Reminds me of the fussy little man who ordered a 
stew. He beckoned a waiter to him and said, im- 
pressively : 

“Now, waiter, I want a dozen plump oysters stewed. 
I want them to be just medium size, not too big and 
not too small. And, waiter, I want them cooked in 
just one-third milk and one-third cream, and they 


_— be stewed just fourteen minutes, not thirteen or 
fifteen.” 

The waiter turned to the kitchen and bawled, “One 
stew !” 

‘“Uncle John’’ Farthixg here called a session in 
the card room and the meeting dispersed. But it 
was a pleasant interlude. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—G. R. Gloor, of the 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., today was elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis. The election was held by the representative 
directors of the five divisions of the lumber indus- 
try in St. Louis comprising the exchange. Mr. 
Gloor is‘the representative director of the whole 
salers’ division. He succeeds T. C. Whitmarsh, 
general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., who has served the exchange well and faith- 
fully during the last year, his administration being 
one of the most progressive the organization has 
ever had. 

Will G. Funck, of F. J. Shields & Co., representa 
tive of the newest division—the commission sales. 
men—was elected vice president, and F. E. Shel 
don, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., represent 
ing the manufacturers’ division, was reélected 
treasurer. 

Mr. Gloor formerly was chairman of the whole- 
salers’ division, aiding in the solution of many 














G. R. GLOOR ; W. G. FUNCEK; 
President and Vice President, Respectively, of the 


Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 


difficult problems which came before that division. 
He is one of the younger members of the industry, 
and has been remarkably successful in his business 
He is an enthusiastic association man, and is very 
popular. ' 7 

The new president is a native of St. Louis, and 
was educated in the public schools here. His first 
experience with lumber was as a piler for the F. H 
Logeman Chair Co. Leaving this work he went 
back to school. He resumed his work in the lum- 
ber business in 1901 with the Swartz Lumber Co., a 
St. Louis wholesale concern. He later became treas- 
urer of the Eau Claire Lumber Co. When that con- 
cern and others were merged into the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., he was made credit manager of the 
company. Shortly before the dissolution he went 
to Winnfield, La., where he was assistant sales 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co. After two 
years there he returned to St Louis as sales man- 
ager for Hogg-Harris. Four years ago he and 
L. W. Ortmann formed the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber 
Co., a partnership. 

Mr. Gloor is a pastmaster of Itaska lodge, one 
of the largest Masonic lodges in St. Louis. He was 
a sergeant in the Missouri Home Guard during the 
war and until the return of the St. Louis troops 
from France. He is an active member of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, and is a former Vice- 
gerent Snark. 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


New Orueans, La., Feb. 18.—The February 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club was held at the Monteleone Hote 
last Thursday, with the new president, F. L. Adams, 
in the chair. The attendance was quite large, the 
new territory recently taken in being especially 
well represented. As the direct result of the effec- 
tive work of the membership committee, headed by 
G. V. Patterson, the following new members were 
elected: Merl Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; Du 
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te9is Lumber Co., Lake, Miss.; R. F. Learned & 
-on, Natchez, Miss.; Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., 
‘Jew Orleans; Cypress Lumber Co., Drew, Miss. 

In the absence of Secretary A. C. Bowen, who was 
‘iL with influenza, James Boyd officiated in that 
capacity. F, R. Gadd read a letter from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association concern- 
ing the amended income tax returns, and pointed 
jut that if the questionnaire did not ‘‘jibe’’ with 
the returns of previous years it would be necessary 
to file amended returns for each year along with 
‘he 1920 tax return, or claim should be made. If, 
-ompared with the questionnaire, too much or too 
ittle stumpage was reported in previous years 

mended returns for those years must now be made. 

it would also be necessary to revalue the inven- 
ories from 1916 on, if they had been valued upon 
. flat basis, the revaluation to be based upon cost 
ir market value, whichever is the lowest, ‘‘ market 
value’? meaning replacement cost of the lumber, 
not the selling price. It is not allowable to use the 
fat basis at the beginning of the year and the 
ost basis at the end, but cost basis must be used 
for the entire year. Any item selling below cost 
can be inventoried at the market price if such 
price is below the cost of manufacturing. 

In reply to President Adams’ question whether 
it were possible to obtain extension of*time for 
fling the questionnaire Mr. Gadd replied that 
everyone who had asked for an extension had been 
granted the additional time desired, varying from 
fifteen to thirty or sixty days. He thought that 
most of the returns were now in. 

A suggestion by G. V. Patterson that a half hour 
be set apart at each meeting for listening to ‘‘ tales 
of woe’? by members found favor, the idea being 
that if there was any way to help them it would be 
brought out in a general discussion. Under this 
head the question of terms of sales was discussed. 
It was reported that some retail associations had 
passed resolutions favoring extension of terms to 
sixty days; also that there was a movement on foot 
for a meeting in the near future of lumber manu- 
facturers to discuss and adopt terms of sales. 
Legal opinion to the effect that such an agreement 
would be within the law was cited. 

It was moved by G. V. Patterson and seconded 
by Ferdinand Brenner that a recommendation be 
made to the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association that in case a meeting of representa- 
tives of lumber manufacturers’ associations should 
be held the representatives of said associations be 
asked to support terms of net cash thirty days from 
date of invoice. It also was mentioned that it 
would be desirable to sell all lumber f.o.b. mill. 

Relative to right of a purchaser to accept such 
part of a shipment as was up to grade and reject 
that below grade, J. M. Pritchard said that if the 
sales code of the American Hardwood Association 
was made a part of the contract the question would 
be settled without controversy. 

In the course of a discussion of insurance it de- 
veloped that many members are carrying insurance 
based upon old costs, which would fall far short of 
covering replacement at present prices. James 
soyd was asked to report at the next meeting upon 
several bills affecting the lumber industry which 
are now pending in the Mississippi legislature. 

The next meeting will be held in the Grunewald 
Hotel, this city, on March 17. 





CLUBMEN UNITE WITH STATE BODY 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Feb. 16.—Retail lumber deal- 
s of Cincinnati and vicinity, members of the 
‘/nio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, met 
is evening and organized as district No. 1 of the 
ate association. All of them have been members 
f the Cincinnati Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
ich has been in existence for a number of years. 
his is to be abandoned and the new organization 
to take its place. Under the regulations of the 
ate association, district groups are expected to 
et at least once a month, but the Cincinnati 
oup will have weekly meetings until fully organ- 
d and in running shape, when it is hoped to 
\intain sufficient interest to have regular meet- 
zs twice a month during the winter and perhaps 
ly once a month during the hot weather. 
The next meeting is to be held Friday evening, 
-b, 20, for the consideration of rules and regula- 
‘os and further discussion in regard to the con- 
t of activities of the organization. J. H. 
oppes, of John B. Doppes Sons’ Lumber Co., had 
en president of the Cincinnati Retail Lumber 
alers’? Club for the last two years, and is suc- 
eded in the new organization by Edgar Cum- 
1gs, president of the Pierson Lumber & Coal 
., Who takes the title of chairman. T. J. Me- 
irlan, president of the Dexter Lumber Co., was 
‘ted secretary and Louis C. Cordes, member of 
firm owning the Cordes Lumber Co. and also 
sident of the Westwood Planing Mill Co., was 
‘ode treasurer. 
The first proposal before the meeting other than 
‘<t for organization was for the endorsement of 
‘.° “(Own Your Own Home’? exposition to be held 





in Music Hall, this city, March 6 to 13, which MAN, will make an address. 


was voted unanimously. 





OATRO LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL 


Cairo, ILL., Feb. 16.—The annual meeting of the 
Cairo Lumbermen’s Club was held here Feb. 12, 
with a rather complete attendance of the member- 
ship. The usual good time, for which the Cairoans 
are noted, was enjoyed, after which the following 
officers were elected: 

President—J. P. Schuh, Schuh-Mason Lumber Co. 

5 bt vice president—U. S. Musick, Louisiana Lum- 
er Co. 

Second vice president—J. A. Beadles, Thomas Mc- 
Farland Lumber Co. 

Secretary—E. J. Langan, P. T. Langan Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—D. J. Cadagan, The McClure Co. 

The various committees to look after the work 
of the club during the coming year will be ap- 
pointed later by President Schuh. 


ST. LOUIS RETAILERS APPOINT MANAGER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—R. S. Hoxie, who has 
been auditor in charge of all accounts of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad since the end of the 
receivership in November, 1916, has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers). Mr. Hoxie took up his new duties 
today. The offices of the exchange are in the Ar- 
cade Building. 

Mr. Hoxie has been with the railroad company 
since 1898. He began in the accounting depart- 
ment, was afterwards chief clerk and was then 
made first assistant auditor of freight accounts. 
In his capacity as auditor 
he has had charge of both 
freight and passenger ac- 
counts. 

For four years Mr. 
Hoxie was in Union Col- 
lege, New York, graduat- 








R. 8S. HOXIE; 
Appointed Manager of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange 

Photo by Murillo 





ing in 1898 with degree 
of Ph.B., and in 1901 he 
was awarded the degree 
ef M. A. While working 
as a clerk in the railroad 
office, Mr. Hoxie attended 
the law department of 
Washington University, 
was graduated in 1900, and was admitted to the 
bar. He is regarded as one of the leading authori- 
ties of the country on railroad accounting, having 
evolved new systems of efficiency which have been 
adopted by other lines. 

ibe. Hoxie was Miss Alice May Lee, daughter 
of the late Rev. James W. Lee, prominent in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and was chaplain of 
Barnes Hospital at his death. They have four chil- 
dren, 





MISSOURIANS ANNOUNCE DATE 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Feb. 13.—Secretary J. 8. 
N. Farquhar, of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, makes official an- 
nouncement that the annual convention of the or- 
ganization will be held at Cape Girardean, March 
95 and 26. Plans are being prepared to have well 
known speakers on hand to address the members. 





SOUTHWESTERN IOWA PROGRAM 

Oman, NeEB., Feb. 17.—The official program for 
the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation convention to be held at the Hotel Rome, 
Feb. 25 and 26, has been prepared and is replete 
with good features. On the first day the diree- 
tors will meet in the morning at 10:30. The regu- 
lar business session of the convention will be held 
in the afternoon at which the various officers and 
committees will report. Charles Webster, of Wau- 
coma, Iowa, member of the Iowa State Railroad 
Commission and former president of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, will address the 
convention on ‘‘Shipping Problems.’’ The annual 
banquet will be held at 6 p. m. in the hotel. 

The Thursday morning session will be devoted 
to discussions of the talks of the various speakers, 
among whom will be E. Crawford, of Atlantic, on 
‘¢Stock Turnover;’’ A. T. Wheeler, of Corning, on 
‘<Tnsurance;’’ H. C. Cox, of Oskaloosa, on ‘‘ Whole- 
salers’ Terms;’’ and G. William Richardson, of 
Clarinda, on ‘‘Shingles.’’ The discussions will 
be followed by the report of the several committees 
and -the election of officers. 

At the afternoon session L. R. Putman, of the 
Southern Pine Association, will discuss ‘‘ Lumber 
Situation from Manufacturers’ Viewpoint.’’? After 
the discussion of Mr. Putman’s topic, Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


This will be followed 
by a report of the resolutions’ committee and a 
meeting of the new board of directors. 

The association extends an invitation to everyone 
interested in the manufacturing and retailing of 
lumber and building material to attend this meet- 
ing. 


PACIFIC COAST | 


a 
3 & 

White Pine 

Oregon and Western White Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast Fir 








Specialists 
of the West 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: 


Factory Stocks, Pine, Fir and Spruce. 
Large Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon - Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern . W. Faulkner, 652 Otis Bldg., Chi , I. 
Sales ! Ri J Themen 406 Teste Be Dene 
fices: | Wm. D. Mershon, | Madison Ave., NewYork 


Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















runner 


/ WESTERN SOFT PINE~ 

‘ 8", 10°" & 12° No. 2, 

Nos ehe.4 p A Tay Immediate Shipment 

Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway—White Pine Lath. 


\. The John C. King Lumber Co., “i Marion Bids., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO” / 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts. e home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 
Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


1926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE CEDAR 


BRANCH OF FICE: 


706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 








A ke 
When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 





L Faster vex: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 








— 


Idaho 7 


White 
Pine 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine 


Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 









W:-L-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 








ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











Flooring, 
FIRE CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 














¥ WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annuaHy 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 

















IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD waararn 
WHITE L 5 
PINE me ar a Be 
LA i Grades Minneapolis,Minn. = Shop. 














News Notes from Australia 


Pertu, Jan. 6.—The year has closed with a re- 
crudesence of the maritime! strike, the trouble this 
time lying at the hands of the engineers, another 
feature of the sectional strife that has lately marked 
the industrial life of Australia. As soon as one section 
has its grievances remedied, in part or whole, and 
industry looks like settling down for a rational spell, 
another discovers ills it can not bear and seeks the 
usual remedy. In the course of the last three weeks 
ships of all kinds have been laid idle by the desertion 
of the engineers until today nearly every steamer on 
the coast trade of the Commonwealth is out of com- 
mission. The Federal Government has summoned a 
compulsory conference, but when the interested union 
announces on the eve of the conference that it will 
only resume work on its own terms it does not look 
as if the Federal pressure will result in much. 

This constant stoppage of the Commonwealth ship- 
ping services is having disastrous effects on trade gen- 
erally. Only yesterday the writer wanted a quantity 
of American yellow pine for a little job and could 
not get it anywhere. ‘Nothing doing in softwoods,” 
is the common reply. There are stocks of it now in the 
eastern cities—Sydney and Melbourne, but portions 
of it can not be shipped across here. As for direct 
shipments to Western Australian ports from the 
Pacific, it is almost forgotten what they are like. 
The Western Australian lumber yards are practically 
bare of softwoods and everything that will make a 
substitute is pressed into service. Trees that were 
for long years ignored have now come into use and 
are proving very serviceable, but the users have to 
pay pretty stiff figures to get the lumber. 

The shipping situation shows no sign of improving. 
All efforts to induce the British authorities to divert 
a few steamers for the lumber trade have failed, and 
there is not a charter ahead for European ports. One 
or two possible engagements are whispered, but no 
one builds upon them. Still, there should be an im- 
provement in the near future when the transport of 
men and material from the war areas has ceased, and 
as far as Australasia is concerned very little more 
remains now to do. If the coastal shipping services 
were not so frequently disorganized the position would 
be greatly eased and in a few months something like 
the old conditions would soon prevail. 


Hughes’ Government Assured of Majority 


The general Federal elections in Australia, fixed for 
Dec. 13, have resulted in the return of the Hughes’ 
Government, the final House of Representative figures 
being as follows: Government supporters, 39; Farm- 
ers’ Union, 10; Official Labor, 27; the Government 
thus having a majority of two over the Farmers’ Union 
and labor party, if they should happen to combine. 
But the policy of the Union is nearly akin to that of 
the Government and its members can be relied upon 
to support the Government against the labor party in 
any crises. The Farmers’ party is a new departure in 
Australian politics. One of its main planks is free 
trade for farmers’ requisites—a very elastic plank, too, 
and its influence is likely to create many an impasse 
in the House when the new tariff comes down—now 
promised for early delivery in the new House, which 
meets end of February. For those who have pinned 
their faith to law and order, the election result has 
been very gratifying, and extreme labor, the I. W. W’s. 
and Bolshevik sympathisers, have now three more 
years in which to dance around the cauldron of mis- 
chief. Already the moderate Laborites are finding 
fault with their noisier factions and are recommending 
saner methods. In the second chamber—the Senate— 
the elections have resulted in the almost complete 
obliteration of the labor party. Out of the 36 mem- 
bers this party looks like having no more than one 
member ; all the others are Nationalists (Hughesites). 


State Acquires Society’s Interests 


Reference was made recently in these notes to the 
sale of the South-West Timber Hewers’ sawmilling 
plants and lands—(a workmen’s coiéperative affair) — 
to one of the existing sawmilling companies, at a very 
substantial price. When, however, the question of 
transfer of the property came up the Government 
stepped in and blocked the completion of the deal by 
refusing to transfer the forest areas from the Hewers’ 
Society to the company seeking to acquire them. This 
attitude of the Government led to something like a 
revolt among the workingmen members of the Society 
and led to changes in the management. This has been 
followed up by the Government itself acquiring the 
plant and lease rights of the Society. It appears that 
the Government acted on the advice of C. E. Lane 
Poole, the Conservator of Forests, who evidently does 
not view with favor any possible extension of private 
concerns in the sawmilling business of the State, but 
probably one of the chief considerations with the Gov- 
ernment is the surety of supplies, of jarrah in partic- 
ular, for its own requirements at something like reason- 
able cost. 

There is said to be but a limited quantity of jarrah 
available around the State sawmills and supplies had 
to be assured from other districts. The Government 
public works absorb an enormous amount of lumber in 
a year which, if supplied by private firms would, it 
is alleged, cost a great deal more than it does at 
present. The rising price of lumber the world over has 
doubtless actuated the Forests Department in its policy 
of recommending the Government to prevent the 
Hewers’ Society’s properties passing to a private com- 
pany, so that it will be able to count upon supplies 
until the lumber market generally has adjusted itself 
to something like normal conditions. 


Federal Housing Scheme Progressing 


The Federal housing scheme for returned soldiers 
is now in course of realization. In most of the States 
completed houses are already tenanted by returned 
men. The scheme has gone thru many changes, largely 
owing to the very high cost of everything needed, from 
nails to chimney pots. A 4-roomed cottage that could 
be built in brick for $2,500 and in wood for $1,750 be 
fore the war now costs exactly double, and there Is 
nothing stable about prices, so that contractors or even 
Government builders do not know when they make out 
an estimate how much more the finished house wili 
cost. It would lead to a happier frame of mind for 
all concerned in schemes like these if prices could be 
standardized for three months, and then the whole 
question be reviewed again. Most of these houses are 
largely of brick, and the brick supply has so far been 
extremely uncertain everywhere owing to labor’s ex- 
travagant demands, and so there is a growing agitation 
for the use of wood; but during the last few years 
wood has met with a lot of prejudice and its use is not 
encouraged by the insurance concerns, who exact 
double and treble the rates over brick. Yet when a 
properly built wooden house catches fire it yields a 
better salvage than many a brick one does. 

A glance at houses going up around Perth shows 
how the overseas softwoods have fallen out of use. 
At one time it was not believed that local hardwoods 
could be used in all directions for house making, but 
necessity knows no law or custom, and so, there being 
no softwood for rafters and doors, etc., other woods 
have had to be utilized. The question is, will they be 
able to hold their place? Probably the Pacific mills 
have too great demands made upon them by home and 
European markets to be troubled about the displace- 
ment in Australia. 





Export Movement Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 16.—The statement of the ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from this port during last 
December shows that the shipments, which had dropped 
to relatively small proportions for some months, during 
that month took a big jump and were far ahead of 
those made during one month for several years. The 
total declared value was not less than $535,619, as 
against only $138,410 for the same month of 1918, 
and $105,955 for last November. Especially heavy 
was the shipment of oak boards. “Other hardwoods” 
also came heavily to the fore, and these two items 
made up over three-fifths of the aggregate. It will be 
noted that for the first time in many months, sash, 
doors and blinds moved overseas. The statement for 
the month, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1918, is as follows: 


1919 1918 
Quantity Quantity 
Feet Value Feet Value 
Logs, hardwood.. 5,000 $ MEO Kteues Rete eras 
Sawn timber, 
hardwoods .... 64,000 ROG. oldie . eeu 
ROGTOR, CUPTCRR.s. .cvicecs  t:0:,0:0 39,000 $ 24,203 
foards, gum..... 105,000 See t65e5s §Shkaae 
PE BE esis s:, einwes kame 223,000 15,944 
Boards, oak ....1,459,000 148,060 51,000 4,966 
Boards, white 
BEN cvectarrielces. seeaGeey mecha 152,000 13,297 
3oards, poplar... 900,000 95,893 240,000 19,493 
3oards, short leaf 
OE SSC err ee ee 17,000 629 
Boards, spruce .. 61,000 3,332 125,000 10,080 
Boards, other 
hardwoods -1,561,000 212,342 69,000 19,425 
OCHer IMMDED 22. secdon 860060 e0iee'a 1,828 
Sash, doors and 
BERS scccses “comers TTAOt sieciews er 
PUBVOR. 6c ess 00.5 Sige RiGee viccix ceeees 
Other manufac- 
tures Of WOGG... ss. SOTGL wesae ‘ 28,545 
TOS. «60.08 $535,619 $138,410 





Lumber Export News from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 16.—Export lumber and tim 
ber shipments have been moving with greater freedon 
recently out of the port of Pensacola. Quite a fleet of 
steamships and sailing vessels have cleared from this 
and other Florida ports on the gulf Coast recently, 
carrying millions of feet of lumber foreign. In fact, 
within the last few weeks a grand total of 8,646,549 
superficial feet have been sent to foreign ports. No 
coastwise shipments are being: handled thru Pensacola 
at this time. . 

With the activity of the last few weeks, and th« 
arrival of several vessels added to those already in 
port for timber and lumber, there is every reason to 
believe that the exports of pitch, pine and hardwoods 
will be in the record-breaking class within a few weeks. 
There are now loading in this harbor upward of ¢ 
dozen vessels. The Italian barks Jolanda and Stefano 
Oberti are each filling out with large solid cargoes of 
sawn timber, for Italian ports. 

Some of the exports hence during the last few weeks 
and their destinations are as follows: Schooner Albert 
W. Robinson, for Havana, cleared by Howe & Co., with 
297,376 superficial feet sawn timber and 59,532 super- 
ficial feet of lumber; American schooner Bagdad, for 
Havana by the John A. Merritt Co., with 305,629 feet 
lumber and 220,594 feet sawn timber; steamship 
Belair, by Pensacola Lumber Co. for Buenos Ayres, 
with 967,456 feet resawn lumber; American barg¢ 


Jackson, by Stearns Lumber Co. for Cardenas, with 
297,750 feet lumber ; American barge Ernest by Stearns 
Lumber Co. for Havana, with 379,760 feet lumber: 
American barge Teddy, by Stearns Lumber Co., with 
lumber ; 


356,000 superficial feet Dutch steamship 
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Ceres, by Stearns Lumber Co., 
iumber. 

The following have cleared from St. Andrews, Fla.: 
American schooner Gladys M. Taylor for Barcelona, by 
\iarine & Commerce Corporation of America, with 653,- 
185 feet lumber; American schooner Samuel W. Hath- 
sway by Moragues Lumber Co., with 636,932 feet lum- 
per; American steamship Lake Graphite by Pensacola 
Lumber & Timber Co. for Yarmouth, England, via 
Pensacola, with 934,776 feet sawn timber and 101,766 
feet lumber; Dutch steamship Ulysses, by W. R. Grace 
Co., New York, with 1,708,661 feet lumber. 

A dozen shiploads of mahogany logs from Nicaragua 
ind west African ports are due to reach Pensacola 
during February. Three of these have already arrived. 
It is estimated that upward of 15,000,000 superficial 
‘eet will have been imported by March 1, since Dec. 1. 
The entire shipments are conveyed hence to inland 
points, most of it going to Louisville, Ky. 

More than 1,500,000 feet of timber and lumber 
enters into the construction of the five sections of the 
great drydock, the third section of which was recently 
launched. Most of this comes from Bogalusa, La., but 
jocal mills are supplying much. This dock, being 
constructed for the Bruce Drydock Co., will have a 
lifting capacity of 6,000 tons when completed, and 
will dock vessels 400 feet in length. It is expected to 
be ready for business early in April. 


with 1,773,616 feet 





Britain Ceases to Import Lumber 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., has received the following cable- 
gram from Consul General Skinner, at London, an- 
nouncing that the British Government has ceased to 
import lumber on its own account and that the trade 
will revert to pre-war channels: 

Government imports of timber cease as from Feb. 1. 
Government’s holdings of softwoods, amounting to 
about 300,000 standards and valued at approximately 
£8,000,000, will be purchased by a syndicate open to 
members of the importers section of the Timber Trade 
Federation. Wood will be sold to the public and trade 
thru ordinary pre-war trade channels. 


~~ 


Urgent Demand in Britain for Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 16.—Edward Doyle, of 
Liverpool, England, reached Cincinnati late last week 
for the purpose of canvassing the hardwood market 
with a view of placing orders for lumber to be delivered 
in 8 to 16 months. He said the present state of the 
exchange market and the inadequate ship service both 
are against any immediate movement of lumber from 
the United States to Europe, but that British importers 
believe there will be favorable changes in the situation 
within the time when he desires to contract for ship- 
ment. He said there still is some lumber in England 
that was purchased during the last year that could 
be resold here at a profit, so greatly have the prices 
here advanced, but it is impossible for England to 
spare what little she has. There has been such de- 





velopment of the building industry in England the 
last few months that the demand for American hard- 
woods never before was so urgent, he said. While he 
said the present market here is almost prohibitive for 
the export trade, yet some lumber must be had on the 
other side, altho he expressed the hope that improved 
conditions all around would bring lower prices within 
eight months, or at least within a year and a half. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb, 14.—Export sales of 
Douglas fir are light at present. Scarcity of tonnage, 
with consequent hardening of freight rates, advances 
in the price of lumber and weakening of exchange 
rates, all combined, have tended to slow up buying. 
Such slowing up, however, is the case after every ad- 
vance in price, and the present quietness is judged as 
only temporary. The northern mills are making good 
headway in loading and clearing vessels with export 
cargoes. There are good inquiries from the Orient. 

The Redwood Export Co. of this city, has taken on 
some additional orders for redwood cross ties for 
early shipment to Peru, which, added to the orders 
taken late last year and not yet lifted by the buyers, 
make a total of 100,000 pieces. A vessel is now load- 
ing ties on Humboldt Bay for the west coast of South 
America. This is the regular season for tie business. 
Inquiries for redwood lumber for- export are lighter 
under present price conditions, but shipments on old 
orders will go forward promptly. 





Puget Sound Gets Oriental Business 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—A. A. Baxter, general 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
has announced that 9,300,000 feet of lumber will be 
shipped to China from Puget Sound within the next 
month. At the same time he indicates that future 
orders for the Orient will be loaded on the Sound. 
Heretofore Puget Sound has not enjoyed any great 
amount of Oriental export lumber business, for most 
of these shipments in the past have originated at and 
been loaded on the Columbia River and at Portland. 

The first consignment of the new movement is being 
loaded on the Shipping Board’s steamship Higho, under 
Struthers & Dixon. She will carry 3,900,000 feet. 
The ship is taking cargo at Port Ludlow and will 
finish in Seattle. The Eldridge, operated by the Pa- 
cific Steamship. Co., will take 500,000 feet. The West 
Segovia is due here next week for Struthers & Dixon, 
and will load approximately 3,900,000 feet. The Pa- 
cific Steamship vessels City of Spokane and Elkton will 
each load 500,000 feet. 

Business with Cuba is also excellent. The Lake 
Elkwater is at the Stimson mill, Ballard, loading 
1,500,000 feet for that island. The L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. has secured the Shipping Board’s steel 
freighter Lake Flynus to load 1,500,000 feet for Cuba, 
and the Southern Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. will 
ship 1,500,000 feet to the same destination. 











SAS 


1, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Abundance of orders, coupled with difficulty in 
securing sufficient supplies of shop lumber, and 
stiffening prices for raw materials of every kind, 
sum up the current situation in the sash, door and 
millwork industry. The demand, as for a long 
time past, is running quite largely to special orders, 
requirements for stock items being of only mod- 

rate proportions. The tendency of builders to 
specify. special work of course is not of recent 
rigin, but it seems to be on the increase of late. 

The Baltimore (Md.), sash and door trade con- 
tinnes to display great strength, with orders out 

ufficient to keep all of the factories busy, and with 

no material change in the situation. This is the 
juiet season, and if no recessions in prices manifest 
hemselves it is at least a reasonable supposition 
hat when construction work once gets well under 
vay and rapid progress is made, the pressure to get 
sash and doors will be all the greater, so that still 
iigher quotations are among the probabilities. 

Plants at Kansas City (Mo.) continue to work 

egular time and report a continuance of good busi- 

ess in special lines, with some yard demand for 
tandard stock. The chief feature of the trade from 
he manufacturer’s standpoint is the difficulty of 
zetting shop lumber. There is much more trouble 

n this than in getting other needed material and the 

ffect of continued advances in shop lumber of all 
kinds has been to prevent anything like stability in 
most manufactured lines. The fine grades of oak are 

specially difficult to get. 

The trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been largely interfered with during the past 
week by the worst snow storms of the winter. Very 
little building is being done and there is not a large 

mount in sight for the immediate future, though 

rade promises to be unusually heavy this spring. 

Winter has tightened again in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
territory and distribution of factory products has 
been checked. Considerable interior work remains 
to be done on houses and industrial plants that were 
zotton under roof late last year, and this demand is 

ushing the mills steadily. The supply of lumber 
is so low that. mill operations have been delayed, 
and some of the manufacturers are glad to have 
calls for deliveries slacken, altho it does not bring 
the end of their winter contracts any nearer. They 
ul have inquiries for material running far into the 
year, and in spite of the present prices of lumber 
ind the meager prospects of any recession the out- 
ook is for a busy season. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are well supplied with orders and the building de- 


mand is growing. Door factories in the Bay section 
have plenty of business. The finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are running steadily. Sash and door cut stock 
is in heavy demand and fair shipments are being 
made. There is a moderate supply of cars. The 
box shook situation is being taken care of satis- 
factorily and good prices prevail. 

The Imperial Sash & Door Co., Omaha, Neb., is 
enlarging its plant capacity and will increase its 
force from 70 to approximately 100 men. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARLINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 17.—Dr. F. T. McClintock, 
trustee, has sold two tracts of land at Slaty Fork on 
Elk River to Cecil Gross. The acreage of the tracts 
is 496 and 968 acres and the consideration is given as 
$60,000. 


PINE Biurr, ARK., Feb. 16.—The Felger Lumber & 
Timber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., thru R. C. Cook, 
of Pine Bluff, has closed a deal for about $50,000 
worth of oak, ash, gum and elm timber for furniture 
manufacture. The price ranged from $45 to $100 a 
thousand. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 16.—The Mutual Lumber 
Co., of Bucoda, recently purchased a large tract_of 
fine timber just east of its present holdings. The 
price is said to have been $30,000. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 17.—G. H. Dornblazer, of 
Elkins, and George R. Davis and Charles Mullennex, 
of Hendricks, have purchased several hundred acres 
of valuable timber in the Dry Fork District of Ran- 
dolph County and have organized the Maple Lumber 
Co. A mill will be erected near Gandy. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 18.—The Sun Lumber Co. 
has acquired the holdings of the Birch Valley Lumber 
Co., of Tioga, consisting of about 20,000 acres of 
Virginia timber. 


APPLETON, WIS., Feb. 18.—The famous J. C. Kerwin 
tract, six miles west of Long Lake, over which tax 
certificate buyers have fought for years, was sold this 
week to the Riverside Fiber & Paper Co., of Appleton, 
for $30,000. The land is heavily timbered. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 14.—6,000 acres of fir and 
cedar land on Vancouver Island have been purchased 
by Messrs. Bloedel, Welch and Stewart. 


CALIFORNIA. 


alifornia White Pine | 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tel. Harrison 1295 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
aa Factory and Pattern Stock 














REDWOOD 








"ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales Manager . . e 
Hobart Bldé., San Francisco Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 

ALSO — 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 
Monadnock Bldg., 











San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


California Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


. Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


San Francisco, Gal. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg on South- 
ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


Mills at: 


Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Washington 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, a. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 














Spruce—Fir 
Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Y ard Stock 





ICE Wholesalers 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’e Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








‘& ™~ 
Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. | 
Fir and 


cease J INLILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., 











Broughton & Wiggins Company 
910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The lumber industry of 
the Inland Empire is being more and more seriously 
crippled by the railroad car shortage and the lack of 
snow and cold weather, according to prominent lum- 
bermen. Two or three weeks ago there was a fall of 
snow which raised the hopes of the logging operators, 
but it did not last long. It is estimated that there are 
at least 1,000,000 logs piled up in ricks in the Colville 
district alone which can not be moved to mills be- 
cause of the lack of ‘hard weather.” 


The car shortage is much more serious than it has 
been for years, despite the repeated promises of the 
Railroad Administration that 500 additional cars 
would be sent to the Northwest daily. ‘The car short- 
age is more serious just now than it has been for 
years,” stated J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Mce- 
Goldrick Lumber. Co. ‘We are away behind in our 
shipments and I know the other lumber concerns are 
in the same position. I see no sign of relief. Mr. Mc- 
Goldrick said that logs are piled up in practically all 
of the camps and that the operators will not be able 
to move them until dry summer weather arrives, when 
auto trucks can be used. 


The McGoldrick Lumber Co. is now running one 
shift in both the sawmill and planing mill, but as 
soon as possible it is expected to put on a night shift 
in addition. Last year the cut was only about 43,- 
000,000 feet whereas the year previous the output 
was 60,000,000 feet, the reduction last year being 
due to labor troubles. President J. P. McGoldrick, 
of the company, states that the present winter is the 
worst for logging that he has experienced since he 
has been in the lumber business in the Inland Empire. 
George E. Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., accompanied 
by his wife is visiting in Spokane. He is in the West 
to attend the annual meeting of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., in which he is interested. He is also asso- 
ciated with Mr. McGoldrick in the Adams River Lum- 
ber Co., Chase, B. C. His son, R. C. Lammers, sec- 
retary of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., has been quite 
ill the last week but is now improving. Another son, 
Arthur W. Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Co., 
Spokane, has returned to Chicago, where he has the 
eastern office of his company, after spending a couple 
of weeks in Spokane. 


The night shift of the Potlatch Lumber Co., at 
Potlatch, Idaho, has been laid off on account of the 
ear shortage and the lack of snow, according to A. W. 
Laird, general manager of the company. “We are un- 
able to get any cars to move our lumber and the logs 
are piling up at the camps because of the lack of 
snow,” he declared. 


A complete sawmill to cost $30,000 is to be installed 
by the Hedlund Lumber Co. at its manufacturing plant 
here. Part of the machinery for the new mill already 
is on the ground and a quantity of logs has already 
been delivered. The mill will have a capacity of 50,- 
000 feet daily. With the installation of a sawmill the 
Hedlund company will have one of the most complete 
lumber manufacturing plants in the Inland Empire. 
It will cover several blocks and will be able to work 
the log into finished lumber products. In order to 
feed logs to the mill an artificial pond will be con- 
structed. “We are proceeding with our new mill and 
are now’ awaiting the arrival of more machinery,” 
stated D. C. Hedlund, president of the company. “We 
have but recently completed a new planing mill and 
our sawmill will give us a complete manufacturing 
plant.” 


The Cascade Lumber Co. started its season’s run on 
Feb. 10 at its big plant at Yakima, Wash. H. E. 
Slaughter, president of the company, announced that 
the wages of the common mill hands has been raised 
from 55 to 60 cents an hour, making the daily wage 
$4.80, as compared with $4.40 last year. 


G. F. Hagenbuch, for over six years general man- 
ager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., with mills at Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash., has tendered his resigna- 
tion and John Dimeling, of Clearfield, Pa., has been 
appointed in his place by the board of directors. Mr. 
Hagenbuch was chosen manager at the first meeting 
the stockholders held after the present owners took 
over the property from the Blackwells. At that time 
the business was at a low ebb. Now it is at a high 
state of prosperity. Mr. Hagenbuch will not desert 
the lumber business, which he has followed all his 
life. He has decided to enter the wholesale trade in 
Spokane and already has rented offices in the Old Na- 
tional Bank Building in Spokane, where his son, James 
G. Hagenbuch, has been in charge. He will retain his 
large block of stock in the Panhandle Lumber Co. Dr. 
Dimeling, who has entered upon his new duties, has 
grown up in the lumber business. G. F. Hagenbuch is 
an experienced lumberman and was for many years in 
the lumber business in Pennsylvania, coming to the In- 
land Empire some eight or nine years ago to take charge 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co.’s operations, in which he 
was financially interested, with the expectation of re- 
maining only two or three years. He now feels that 
he has been in the harness long enough and expects 
to take life somewhat easier in the future, making 
his home in Spokane. James G. Hagenbuch was two 
years in the 20th Engineers in France. Before going 
into the army, and since his return he has been in 
the employ of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit 
Lake, getting a practical experience in yards, mills, 
grading etc., which will serve him to a good purpose 
in his new venture. 

“There has been very little increase in the selling 
price of lumber to the retail trade during the last 
month and less than 15 percent in four months,” 
stated E. E. Bowman, assistant manager of the Ex- 


change Lumber Co. “I think that labor is the main 
cause of the increase of lumber prices, which has 
been much greater in other parts of the States. I do 
not know a place where lumber is cheaper than it is in 
Spokane.” 


Norman F, Coleman, of Portland, president of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, will meet with 
district boards Nos. 9 and 10 of the Inland Empire 
at the Davenport Hotel Monday. Mr. Coleman went 
into office as president of the order the first of the 
year. 


W. G. Ramshaw, of the Pine Zone Lumber Co., 
states that the two mills in which they are interested 
at Loon Lake, near Spokane, together with the third 
mill which will soon be put in operation, will give 
an output of 15,000,000 feet, largely pine lumber, the 
coming year. They wholesale extensively from mills 
thruout the Inland Empire. 


William Dickey, general manager of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., accompanied by 
his wife and son has been spending a few days in 
Spokane. Mr. Dickey handles considerable Inland 
Empire and Coast. lumber. 


Cc. C. Johnson, manager of the Northern Machinery 
Co., Spokane, reports a very strong demand for new 
and used woodworking and sawmill machinery. Mr. 
Johnson represents the American Sawmill Machinery 
Co., of Hacketstown, N. J., in eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Montana and also the 
Mereen-Johnson Machinery Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis., manufactur- 
ing sash and door machinery. 


William Kroll, president of the St. Maries Lumber 
Co., St. Maries, Idaho, with offices in Spokane, states 
that the outlook is very good for this year providing 
the Inland Empire concerns can secure enough logs 
to keep them going during the sawing season. The 
St. Maries Lumber Co. started its mills Feb. 5 on a 
day shift, with from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet 
of logs on hand and it expects soon to add a night 
shift. This concern logs steadily thru the summer, 
and brings logs by the river to the mill up to about 
Aug. 1, when the water becomes too low to drive. 
In the meantime it expects to build a track alongside 
the river and bring in logs by rail over the Milwaukee 
road. The St. Maries Lumber Co. last year cut about 
25,000,000 feet, largely white pine, but had it not 
been for labor trouble it would probably have cut 
nearly twice as much. It could not get sufficient 
logs, but this year it intends to manufacture about 
40,000,000 feet at least. It is the intention to saw 
the western pine logs first, as is customary, and run 
the balance of the season on Idaho white pine, which 
will be about 80 percent of their coming year's cut. 
The first of the year the company had about 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in pile, which is about a normal 
stock, but there was more white pine in it than usual, 
The sales at St. Maries are handled by Charles B. 
Kroll, who assists his father in the management. 


Arthur H. Kroll, son of President Kroll, who was 
assistant manager of the St. Maries Lumber Co. for 
the last four years and prior to that sales manager, 
on Feb. 1 opened a wholesale lumber office in Spokane. 
He has associated with him F. A. Empey, of Spokane, 
formerly a St. Maries merchant, who is interested in 
land and timber, and the concern is known as the 
Empey Lumber Co. The Empey Lumber Co. will 
handle more or less of the stock of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co., in addition to doing a general wholesale 
lumber business in Inland kmpire lumber products. 
Arthur Kroll has had years of experience in the lum- 
ber business, having been associated with his father 
in the old Sparrow & Kroll Lumber Company, operat- 
ing at Kenton, Mich., before coming to the Inland 
Empire. 

Lumbermen in the Inland Empire state that it is 
a strange fact that the logging camps with the best 
and most modern and sanitary accommodations the 
last year had the largest turnover in labor. Reports 
from twenty-five concerns prove this. Another fea- 
ture of logging operations this winter is that a good 
many of the logging foremen are leaving to take fall 
logging contracts on their own account, which is 
termed “gypoing.” By doing this they can make much 
more money, but of course it is necessary for them to 
work much longer hours, which they do not object to 
when working for themselves on the small contracts. 


H. J. Searl, secretary and treasurer of the Rawson- 
Works Lumber Co., Kamiah, Idaho, states that that 
concern expects to cut about 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber this year. The mill is six miles from Kamiah, to 
which the lumber is flumed. The planing mill and 
yard is located at Kamiah. During the last year five 
miles of logging railroad was built from the mill into 
the timber. F. W. Waterman, president of the com- 
pany, has charge of operations. He and Mr. Searl 
make up the Searl-Waterman Co. with offices in Spo- 
kane, wholesaling lumber and cedar products. For 
several years Mr. Searl has been in charge of the 
sales of the Northern Cedar Co. When he organized 
the Searl-Waterman Co. two months ago he severed 
active connection with the Northern Cedar Co. but 
still retains his interest and is vice president of the 
concern. 


G. D. Lynn, president of the Northern Cedar Co., 
formerly engaged in the mortgage and bond business, 
Spokane, now handles the sales and takes an active 
interest in the concern. Morton McCarthney man- 
ages the Northern Cedar Co., and looks after its 
outside operations. He has been with the company the 
last year since his discharge from the army. The 


Northern Cedar Co. recently bought 7,424 acres of 
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cdar and other timber at Erie, B. C., just across the 
line, and is starting to get out cedar there. 

The mill of the Rawson-Works Lumber Co., near 
Kamiah, Idaho, shut down for a month for repairs, 
began sawing again Feb. 2 with a day shift and 
soon will put on a night shift in addition. 

Charles A. Weiss, who manages the Inland Empire 
husiness of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., re- 
cently returned from a few days at Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer at the head office of his concern. 


Purchase Mill and Timber 


The holdings of the Peshastin Lumber Co. and the 
Peshastin Mill Co. at Peshastin, Wash., together with 
those of the Leavenworth Box Co., Leavenworth, 
Wash., all allied concerns, have been bought by a 
new organization called the Peshastin Lumber & Box 
Co., which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000 and the following officers: HE. L. Sawyer, 
president; Louis Heitman, vice president and A. C, 
Johnson, jr., secretary and treasurer. The mill, lo- 
cated at Blewitt, four miles from Peshastin, burned 
last fall and has been rebuilt and is now ready to 
begin operations. A box factory is being built at 
Peshastin, to which the lumber is hauled and stored 
for rail shipment. The new box factory will be ready 
for operation about March 15. The Leavenworth 
box plant will not be operated. About 30,000,000 


feet of timber was included in the purchase and there 
is a vast amount more of timber available for future 
use. The mill will cut about 15,000,000 this year. 


Already 5,000,000 feet of logs are on hand. Mr. 
Sawyer is from Minneapolis, where his father is in the 
retail lumber business, having formerly operated a 
mill at Park Falls, Minn. Mr. Sawyer learned the 
lumber business with his father and also spent some 
time on the Pacific coast familiarizing himself with 
western conditions. Mr. Heitman, vice president of 
the company, is Mr. Sawyer’s father-in-law, and re- 
sides in Helena. A, C, Johnson, jr., is also of Helena. 
Mr. Heitman is also the father-in-law of Walter 
Leuthold, president of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., in which concern he is also in- 
terested. 


Idahoans Protest Forest Service Sales Rule 


CoEuR D’ALENB, IDAHO, Feb. 14.—Robert E. Elder 
left Thursday night for Washington, D. C., to repre- 
sent commercial and public interests of northern Idaho 
in a protest against a ruling of the Forest Service on 
the sale of Government timber, where officials are 
seeking to determine and specify where Government 
timber shall be manufactured into lumber. 

Mr. Elder said he would especially protest against 
the rejection of the bid of certain Idaho people in the 
sale of the Callahan Creek timber in Bonner County. 
Ninety percent of this timber is located in Idaho, 
yet the Forest Service has ruled that this timber must 
be manufactured at some point in western Montana, 
and in this manner the department is eliminating the 
Idaho lumbermen as bidders or purchasers at this 
sale, ° 








J. GIBSON McILVAIN, head of J. Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
near Downington, Pa., Monday, Feb. 9, of pneu- 
monia, at the age of 74. The name of Mcllvain has 
been associated with the lumber business in Philadel- 
phia for the last 122 years, the firm having been 
founded in 1798. The generation now heading the con- 
cern is the eighth in direct line of descent which has 
been connected with it and the firm name which 
has been changed five 
times in the 122 years has 
always had the name Mc- 
Ilvain in it. The concern 
has branched out into all 
departments of the lum- 
ber industry, owning and 
operating mills, whole- 
saling and retailing in a 
very large way. It is also 
interested in large lumber 
consuming industries and 
in building. J. Gibson 
MclIlvain, who was at its 
head for years, was also 
active in other concerns, 
being president of the 
Croft Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer; president of the 
Frank P. Miller Paper Co.; 
director of the Logan 
Trust Co. and director of 
the Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Co. He was active 
in civic affairs and in 
philanthropic matters. He 
was @ member of the 
Board of Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, a member of 
the Union League Club 
and a director of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change. As to religion, he was a member of the 
Society of Friends. A widow, one daughter and 
two sons, J. Gibson, jr., and Walter Biddle, both of 
whom are in the business; one brother, Hugh Mc- 
livain, and five sisters survive him. 


Fy seagpin H. QUICK, of Manistique, Mich., one 

f the early-day lumbermen of the upper peninsula, 

ied at his home in that city on Jan. 29. Mr. 
Ouick entered the lumber business at Manistique in 
1872, having had considerable prior experience in 
New York State. He took charge of the manufac- 
turing end of the Chicago Lumbering Co., at Man- 
istique, and in 1883 he organized the Weston Lum- 
ber Co., becoming director and superintendent of its 
operations. He retained the management of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. and also became active 
in other enterprises in the city, becoming a dom- 
inant figure in the community. He leaves a daugh- 
ter and son, two sisters and three brothers. 
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_W. C. J. HALL, superintendent of the Laurentides 
National Park, Quebec, Canada, died suddenly at 
his offices in Quebec, of heart trouble. Mr. Hall was 
he son of George Benson Hall, a prominent lum- 
‘-rman of the Province of Quebec, with mills at 
‘iontmorency, and himself entered the Canadian 
estry service in 1892 as a member of the Pro- 
icial Woods and Forests Department. In 1895 
was appointed superintendent of the National 
Park and in 1905 was also appointed Chief of the 
‘rest Protective Service of the Province, which 
sition he surrendered about two years ago. He 
SEEVIVES by a son and two daughters. Mr. Hall 
; considered an expert in forest protective meas- 
‘es, and was highly esteemed by lumbermen and 
‘resters. At the meeting of the Canadian Lum- 
rmen’s Association, in session at the time of his 
ith, resolutions of condolence were adopted. 


+ 





, CHAUNCEY WISNER PENOYER, former presi- 
it of the Pacific Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 

S l., died at his home in Burlingame, Cal., Feb. 
lz, aged 46. He had been ill for several months 
“ith an acute disease of the heart. Mr. Penoyer 
Was a native of Saginaw, Mich., and a son-in-law 
of the late Temple E. Dorr. He had lived in San 
Fr rancisco for a number of years as president of 
the Pacific Lumber Co. His health becoming im- 
paired, he retired from that office in July, 1919, 
being succeeded by J. H. Emmert. Mr. Penoyer 
as formerly in the lumber business in Louisiana 
in connection with the Ramsey interests. He went 
to San Francisco in 1909 as assistant to the late 








Selwyn Eddy, whom he succeeded as president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. a short time afterward. 
During his incumbency he displayed remarkable 
ambition and energy, practically wearing himself 
out by his extreme devotion to his work. Up to 
the last he retained a lively interest in the opera- 
tion of the company’s plant at Scotia. Funeral 
services were held on Feb. 14 from the family resi- 
dence in Burlingame. He is survived by a widow 
and two small children. 


GEORGE HENRY FREEDLANDER, president of 
the St. Joe Boom Co., secretary of the Couer 
d’Alene Log Owners’ Association, and manager of 
the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., died at his home 
in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Feb. 8 from pneumonia, 
following influenza. Mr. Freedlander was 45 years 
old and was born in Chicago. He had been a resi- 
dent of Coeur d’Alene for sixteen years and was 
widely known in banking and lumber circles of the 
nh gy A widow, two sons and two sisters 
survive. 


GEORGE PLUNKETT MAGANN, president of 
the Magann-Hawke Lumber Co. and the Halibur- 
ton Lumber Co., died at his home in Toronto, Feb. 
13, aged 71, of pneumonia. Mr. Magann owned ex- 
tensive timber limits in Ontario and the United 
States, and also operated several sawmills in con- 
nection with his business. A widow, two sons and 
two daughters survive. 


MRS. IDA BURKE TARDY, wife of A. H. Tardy, 
of the Howell Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died in 
that city on Feb. 13. 


CHARLES PINCKNEY M/ MAY, father of oar of My 
May, of the Sidney S. May Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, and Edwin R. May, of the F. H. fa." 
Lumber Co., of Cairo, Ill., died recently of apoplexy 
at his home in Mammoth Springs, Ark., aged 77. 
He was a Confederate veteran and had been a 
resident of Mammoth Springs since 1884. 


FRANK CLEAVER TAYLOR, of Vancouver, B. 
C., died in that city recently. He was a member 
of the Taylor Lumber Co., of Vancouver, which 
has mills in the lower Fraser Valley. 


DAVID McNAIR, of the British Columbia Mills 
Timber & Trading’ Co., of Vancouver, died in Los 
Angeles on Jan. 25. Mr. McNair was formerly 
associated with the late John Hendry in the saw- 
milling business in Nanaimo, and was a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Hendry’s. The late C. M Beecher 
and the late R. H. Alexander joined them in the 
formation of the Royal City Planing Mills. of New 
Westminster, and later the British Columbia Mills 
Timber & Trading Co., which purchased the Hast- 
ings Sawmill Co. A widow and three daughters 
survive him. 


NEWS NOTES FROM TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 16.—Business continues brisk and prices are 
advancing, particularly on spruce, which is in active 
requisition, and is about the only wood coming on the 
market. Stocks of white pine and hemlock are grow- 
ing scarcer. One of the largest lumber organizations 
in Canada told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspond- 
ent this week that it had less than 700,000 feet of 
lumber on hand, which is the smallest stock in its his- 
tory. This situation is largely the same with all rep- 
resentative firms. Already inquiries are being made for 
a number of stocks and a few heavy purchases of 
white pine have been made at a considerable advance 
over last year. Building prospects are exceptionally 
good in all the leading cities and the record of permits 
in Toronto each week shows a gratifying gain. 

The Harris Wood Products (Ltd.), of Toronto, which 
was recently incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 
has secured the Graydon mill plant at Streetsville, 
Ont., and is fitting it up to manufacture sectional 
houses for domestic and export trade. The company 
will have about 9,000 feet of floor space and already 
has secured considerable business. 

Alex. W. Barnhill, of Montreal, who was recently as- 
sociated with the Service Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 
has joined the staff of Mason, Gordon & Co., Montreal, 
and will cover Ontario in the interests of the firm, 
succeeding H. A. Rose, of Toronto, who has gone into 
business on his own account. 
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We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
NOBLE FIR 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 
over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger - Anderson Co. 


7 _— Portland, Ore. 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 














PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
; a 










er bereoner lady 
Sn ENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROuTES 








** Spruce is worth more! l 





Here's 
Hoping 


that the car supply 
will increase so that 


All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 


to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


fox, > t Silo 

ecurl ¥Y Fixtures 

make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
st anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 


LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH 














Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany .f Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstewn, Pa. 











g 
ellow Pine tin: 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























EVANSVILLE, IND. 


17.—The demand for the various grades of 
hardwood lumber continues to get stronger, according 
to the manufacturers of Evansville and southern Indi- 


Feb. 


ana towns. Little new lumber is coming into this 
market, due to the great shortage of stocks. Prices are 
soaring and, as one manufacturer stated the other day, 
there seems to be no let up in the advance in prices, 
the consumers being interested mainly in getting the 
lumber after they have ordered it. It is not believed 
the peak of high prices has been reached as yet, owing 
to conditions over which the manufacturers have abso- 
lutely no control. Logs continue scarce and few if 
any are now coming in from the logging districts of 
the southern States, because of the bad weather that 
has prevailed in those sections. Export business is said 
to be looking up. During the last month some of the 
local mills have received quite a number of inquiries 
from London and other European points. The condi- 
tion of the foreign exchange at the present time leads 
many of the manufacturers in this section to the con- 
clusion that export trade will be rather slow for some 
time. Building operations in Evansville have been 
showing new life and indications point to 1920 being 
the best building year since before the war started. 
The retail lumber business is fairly good and planing 
mills are being operated full time. Sash and door men 
report that their business is far ahead of last year 
at this time. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 17.—Demand for both hardwoods and soft- 
woods continues very keen, with production light, 
stocks on sticks virtually sold up and many mills down 
or out of the market. Transit cars have become a 
negligible factor and jobbers are having much trouble 
in getting merchandise. Production in the South is 
still much off, due to high water and log shortage. 

At the annual meeting of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, Louisville division, in Louisville 
last week, J. H. Townshend, of the Memphis office. 
made an interesting talk on conditions. The salary of 
district manager, J. S. Thompson, was given a nice 
boost. That the organization did good work during 
the year was shown in several remarks made by 
members who were asked for additional assessments 
for 1920. The division also approved a plan for pay- 
ing 2 cents a thousand feet on outbound shipments 
to cover expenses of executive offices and overhead ex- 
penses. 

The Home Development Co., Louisville, recently or- 
ganized by Bruce Haldeman and others, has purchased 
a site in New Albany from Col. E. V. Knight, promi- 
nent veneer manufacturer, and has arranged to install 
a large planing mill to manufacture material for the 
erection of a hundred or more standardized residences 
in the Falls Cities. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Feb. 16.—A lumberman may be the next mayv:i of 
Lansing, as it is announced that Alton J. Hager has 
been selected as the business men’s candidate for that 
office in the municipal election to be held Monday, 
April 5. It is reported that his nominating petitions 
will be circulated at once. Mr. Hager was selected 
at a meeting of business men and other elements of 
the city’s voting population after several possible can- 
didacies had been considered. Mr. Hager is president 
of the Hager Lumber Co. and is associated with other 
business enterprises. He has been prominent for sev- 
eral years in both the business and civic affairs of 
Lansing. Several other men are expected to be in the 
field for mayor and a warm race is in prospect. 

Frost has penetrated so deeply in the earth that 
early building operations will be delayed this spring 
unless warm weather begins sooner than usual, ac- 
cording to Charles Fox, city plumbing inspector. More 
than two feet of frost is reported. Had this been an 
open winter there would have been little pause in the 
building operations. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 17.—Little change is to be reported in the hard- 
wood trade of this section of the Ohio Valley. Inquiries 
are in large volume and involve more lumber than the 
mills and wholesale distributers have on hand or in 
prospect the next three months. Production continues 
so far below normal and conditions are so unfavorable 
for any considerable increase of output that manu- 
facturers do not see any hope of meeting the demand 
in full before the end of summer. Under these condi- 
tions there is no reason for consumers to look for a 
lowering of prices and the persistence with which 
they are putting in their inquiries and asking for 
bookings show they do not expect a lower market for 
many months. So little new business was placed last 
week that there is no recorded advance of prices, altho 
some grades of oak, hickory and ash are said to have 
sold slightly above last week’s figures. Poplar also 
has continued strong. For all grades of building lum- 
ber there is a heavier demand from contractors, and 
for all kinds of interior and exterior finish from the 
planing mills, but many of the orders have been laid 
aside. It is said that there is no chance to fill all of 
them and that the prices on all such products are 
more likely to advance than to hold at present levels. 

The furniture factories continue to buy when they 
can locate the lumber they need and there is no sign 
that any of them have any considerable quantity of 
stocks on hand. At the convention of the Ohio Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association, held in Cincinnati last 
week, some of the members accused others of laying in 





more stocks than they needed for immediate require- 
ments, and the president of the association, H. V. 
Goetz, of Dayton, Ohio, declared it to be his belief that 
a large number of furniture retailers are carrying 25 
percent more stock than they need and are still buy- 
ing, and that their demand on the manufacturers is one 
of the causes of the present high prices of all kinds of 
furniture lumber. He advised the cancelation of all 
excessive orders for next season to relieve the manu- 
facturers of buying lumber at the prevailing prices. 
John Ehmann, chairman of one of the convention com- 
mittees, in his report stated that the price of furniture 
lumber has advanced from 300 to 400 percent in the 
last three years, and declared that there is reason to 
believe that a lumber trust exists which is keeping 
up the price of lumber beyond what even the increase’ 
demand for it warrants. This statement is ridiculed 
by members of the local lumber trade, who say it is 
controverted by the depleted condition of lumber stocks 


everywhere, 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 16.—Notwithstanding the fact that the pres- 
ent winter has been a hard one on the logging business, 
especially in the woods in northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan, work progressed satisfactorily. The unusual 
depth of the snow handicaps movements somewhat. A 
local lumberman says, “Added to this handicap there is 
the increased cost of labor, for which woodsmen re- 
ceive as high as $75 to $80 a month. Then there is the 
tremendous cost of camp supplies, a number of items 
of which have increased several hundred percent in 
cost over prices of former years. It is estimated that 
it costs mills $55 to produce a class of lumber that 
did not cost them more than $22 a thousand feet to 
produce in 1914.” 

It is the belief of northern Michigan lumbermen 
that in spite of the many difficulties encountered the 
output of the woods will be greater than ever before. 
Prohibition has increased the efficiency of the men, 
which is one of the factors contributing to the good 
results of the season. 

J. A. Young, of the Escanaba Birdseye Veneer Co., 
has been visiting the camps in the vicinity of Houghton 
in search of logs. He states that there is a bigger 
demand than ever for birdseye. The present price of 
birdseye veneer is 15 cents a square foot. Last year 
it sold for 3 cents, Mr. Young states, and before that 
it could be sold at a profit at 2 cents a foot. The 
copper country birdseye maple is of an exceptional 
quality, prettily figured, and ranks high in the trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


os 

Feb. 17.—The end of the winter logging season is 
approaching and loggers are working under handicaps 
of swift and sharp changes in weather, which are 
more marked than in average years and are believed 
to portend an early spring. Extraordinary efforts 
are being made to get logs out of the woods before 
the intermittent thaw periods break up the roads 
and make it impossible to transport timber to sidings 
for rail shipment to mills. 

Summer logging will be conducted in northern Wis- 
consin this year on the most extensive scale on record, 
judging from reports coming from various districts. 
There will be a considerable gap, however, between 
the end of winter logging and summer woodswork, 
due to the condition of roads in the interim. 

From Wausau and other cities come reports that 
in the last week or ten days large quantities of logs 
have been delivered to local mills, farmers being in 
a rush to get thru hauling before the snow and ice 
make highways impassable. 

The Ideal Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of Appleton, 
Wis., last week reconsigned a carload of fir timber 
received from Oregon to the Marinette-Menominee 
Pulp & Paper Co. This is regarded with unusual in 
terest, because not many years ago such procedure 
would have been like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

The Willow River Lumber Co., of Hayward, Wis.. 
resumed operations in its big sawmill for the new 
season on Feb. 12. The redpening was delayed for 
nearly a week because of a wreck which tied up 
traffic on its logging railroad. The company is figur- 
ing on an eleven months’ cut and expects a yield of 
15,000,000 feet, most of which will be hemlock. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 18.—The number of building permits filed here 
during the last week was thirty-five, with total costs 
of $81,800. Business is practically at a standstill be- 
cause of the bad weather. 

The list of Chamber of Commerce committees was 
made public this week and includes the names of sev- 
eral lumbermen. H. Ernest Montgomery is on thre< 
committees—trustees of the board of trade, executive. 
and finance. Orson E. Yeager is on the building an‘ 
railway terminals committees. James B. Wall is on 
the executive committee. G. H. H. Hills is on the 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers’ committee. 
M. S. Burns continues as a member of the transporta- 
tion committee. 

H. C. Kelleran, representative of the Trotter-Kel- 
leran Lumber Co. on the Pacific coast, with an office 
in Seattle, is spending a short time here. 

M. M. Wall, O. E. Yeager and Councilman A. W. 
Kreinheder are enjoying a two weeks’ vacation at 
Mount Clemens, Mich. The councilman is also inves- 
tigating the municipal asphalt plant at Detroit while 
away. 

The lumbermen of Rochester have formed the 
Agenda Club, which will meet once a month. Local 
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retailers formed the club, but dealers from surround- 
gz towns and wholesalers will be invited to attend. 
(he first meeting was held last Friday at the Roches- 
ter Hotel and a talk was given by Fred C. Malling, of 
Rochester-American Lumber Co., on conditions at 

tne southern mills. 

The C. C. Slaght Lumber Co., Buffalo, engaged for 
everal years in somewhat extensive lumber develop- 
ment in northern Pennsylvania, has bought a tract of 
bout 35,000,000 feet of hardwoods and hemlock, 
hich it will proceed to develop some time next fall. 
The company now has three sawmills in operation not 
far from the Pennsylvania border. One and perhaps 
two of these will be moved to the new territory as 
soon as the operations begin. It is expected that the 
lumber will be sold from Buffalo. 

The corporation of Palen & Burns purposes to re- 
incorporate, as soon as the legal steps can be taken, 
under the name of Palburn (Inc.). The principal 
stockholders at present are Millard S. Burns and Jacob 
I’. Hischmiller, but the employees of the company 
have been encouraged to buy blocks of the stock, so 
¢hat a number of them now have interests in the con- 
cern. It was to further development in this direc- 
tion that a change in the company name was asked. 

Tho the new Pacific coast arrangement in regard to 
selling shingles by the square was not to be put into 
operation until April 1, a Buffalo shingle concern 
reports the receipt of an invoice for a car of Eurekas 
measured and charged by the square. It looks as if 
this plan of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
would be popular here. 

At the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last 
Saturday a report of the workings of the freight de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce was read by its 
manager, Frank E. Williamson. It showed efficiency. 
When the department was established the lumber ex- 
change guaranteed to give it $500 worth of patronage 
a year. The faith in it is shown by the fact that the 
amount last year was over $1,100. About seventeen 
city lumber firms are in the list as patrons. When a 
lumber firm wishes to make some changes in freight 
rates, or to fight an abuse, it turns the whole matter 
over to the Chamber of Commerce. 


HYMENEAL 


POLLOCK-FUQUA. Benton H. Pollock, president 
of the Pollock Lumber & Coal Co., which owns a 
line of retail lumber yards with general offices 
in the Arcade Building, St. Louis, was married 
on Feb. 14 to Mrs. Frances W. B. Fuqua in the 
Little Church Around the Corner, in New York City. 
The wedding was a surprise to friends of the couple. 
They are expected to return to St. Louis in March. 





STOVER-STANFIELD. Edward G. Stover, sales 
manager for the Climax Lumber Co., of New Or- 
leans, and Miss Lenore C. Stanfield, of New York 
City, were married in that city on Feb. 3 at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Mr. Stover went to 
New York in January to attend the meeting of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and the 
announcement of his wedding will come as a sur- 
prise to most of his old friends among the hard- 
wood lumbermen in the South. The acquaintance of 
the young couple dates back to childhood. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Bear State Handle Co., 
ncorporated; will double capacity of plant. 

Dierks—Dierks Lumber Co.; erecting large store 
building and warehouse; cost, $30,000. 

Horatio—W. A. Eaton Co., operating a hardwood 
mill here, reported to be planning to put in handle 
factory. 

Little Rock—La Pierre Sawyer Handle Co. plans 

erect $30,000 handle factory. 

Mena—Hope Lumber Co. will install twelve saw- 

ills in county and planer at Mena. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Reported that Charles 
i. Ruggles, of Michigan, will build lumber mill and 

\ilroad spur. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; 
lans $100,000 improvements to plant including dry 

ins. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Monon Veneer Co., re- 

ntly incorporated; will remodel the old Pekin 
Hardwood Lumber Co.’s mill for a veneer plant. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Union Sawmill Co., of 
Hiuttig, Ark.; has purchased 15 acres to be used for 

in — yards and building which will cost about 
100,000. 

Selma—Grant Timber & Manufacturing Co. will 
rect two mills; cost, $200,000. 

MINNESOTA. Moose Lake—E. F. McLeer; erect- 
ig lath mill; electric operated. 

MONTANA. Eureka—A. D. Tetrault, of Coram, 

id Fred Parker, of Eureka, will build a lath mill 
t Eureka under name of Montana Lath Co.; ca- 

icity, 80,000 daily. Also reported that S. J. Dahl- 

ert will install a lath mill here. , 
_Libby—The J. Neils Lumber Co. has built an addi- 
ion to the lath mill. 

’ chime be built here by Sandpoint Lum- 

er 0. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—Imperial Sash & Door Co. 
vill erect brick office, factory and warehouse build- 
ng; two stories; 108 by 265 feet. 

NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—The Syracuse & 

aldwinsville Railroad terminal propery has been 
~urchased by a new firm, composed of L. M. Tappan 

nd George Reinhardt, who will erect a lumber shed 
ete Later a woodworking plant will be 
srecte 

_OKLAHOMA. Claremore—G. W. Morgan, for- 

erly in the lumber business at Okmulgee, is seek- 

= a location and may build in Claremore.. 
i TENNESSEE. Shelbyville— The Turner - Day- 
Voolworth Handle Co., of Nashville, has planned 
he erection of a branch plant here to manufacture 
hickory handles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Maple Lumber Co., 
‘ecently organized, will build mill at Gandy. 

Parkersburg—Frank B. Badger will build @ plan- 
ing m 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Northern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. will enlarge yards and add improvements; 
office to be built. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS IN JANUARY 


The following is the report of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association on inspection work accom- 
plished during January by its corps of inspectors: 


Inspected at 
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Total inspections 


The reinspections totalled 221,916 feet. 
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ASSIGNS 1. C. C. CASES FOR HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today announced that docket No. 
11009—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association et al. 
vs. Director General, Abilene & Southern Railway Co. 
et al.—has been assigned for hearing at the Gayoso 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith, March 22. 

Other assignments for hearing follow: 

No. 11004—-Cameron-Hogg Lumber Co. et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 
et al.—United States Court Rooms, Portland, Ore., 
March 22, before Examiner Mattingly. 

No. 11101—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 
Missouri Pacific eg Co. et al—and No. 11118— 
Lowry Lumber Co. vs. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Director General et al.—Federal Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 8, before Examiner Barclay. 

No. 11132—Union Cypress Co. vs. Florida East Coast 
Railway Co., Director General et al.—Washington, 
D. C., March 6, before Examiner J. Edgar Smith. 





CONTESTS WEST GULF EXPORT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a complaint against Director General of 
Railroads Hines asking $2,500 reparation on certain 
shipments of southern pine lumber from Bessmay and 
other Texas points to Beaumont, Tex., and New Or- 
leans for export. Complainant was charged a rate of 
12% cents a hundred pounds on shipments from 
Bessmay and Call to Beaumont and New Orleans. It 
is contended that the rate to Beaumont should not 
have exceeded 6% cents and that to New Orleans 9 
cents. The complaint points out that the carriers in- 
volved canceled export rates to New Orleans and all 
points on the Gulf of Mexico west of the Mississippi 
River, but left them in effect to ports east of the river, 
resulting in an increase in rates of 100 to 250 percent 
in connection with the 25 percent advance provided for 
in general order No. 28. 


PASCAGOULA WINS EXPORT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in connection with fourth section 
application No. 11429, filed by F. L. Speiden, agent, 
today issued the following order in connection with 
export rates to Pascagoula-Moss Point, Miss. : 

Pending the action of the commission upon any of 
the applications for relief from the provisions of the 
fourth section, filed by the carriers or their agents, on 
or before Feb. 17, 1911, respecting the rates applicable 
on traffic for export from and to the points hereinafter 
described, the petitioners herein be, and they are here- 
by, authorized to establish from points in the southern 
region on the north of Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
road, Vicksburg to Meridian, Miss.; on and north of 
the Southern Railway, Meridian, Miss., to Selma, 
Ala.; on the north o "the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, Selma to Montgomery, Ala.; on the north of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Montgomery to Alga, 
Ala.; and from all points in the southern region east 
of the Chattahooches River to Pascagoula-Moss Point, 
Miss., rules, regulations and rates and class and com- 
modity rates os sar on export traffic the same as 
the rules, regulations and rates applicable in like 
traffic to Mobile, Ala., or New Orleans, La., whichever 
are higher, without observing the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the act to regulate commerce. 

The commission does not hereby approve any rates 
that may be filed under this authority, all such rates 
being subject to complaint, investigation and correc- 
tion if in conflict with any provision of the act. 





MENEERSIANDIPANIE: 


GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


WISCONSIN AVENEERECOS 
MAN UPAGTUR IER'S) 
REN EEAN DEReaWil'Ss 
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A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 


a: ge 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. : 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves. Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and — Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers ern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 














Box Lumber 
Crating Stock +) 


> ces Dry Stock for 


Quick Sale 


100 M’ 4/4 No.3 Maple 
50 M’ 5/4 No.3 Maple 
200 M’ 4/4 No.3 Birch 


Let us quote you prices today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 











spe ——— 
. 
For Prompt Shipment 
DRY STOCK 

i car 4/4 No. | and No. 2 3 cars se No. 2 & Btr. Hard 
Basswood. 

3 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 1 car ry No. 2 & Btr. Rock 
Birch. : Elm Jackets. 

; pened a _ —_ No. 2 For Shipment After July Ist. 
Birch. 200M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 

5 cars 6/4 No. | & Btr., i 


irch. 
Birch. 50M ft. 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 

car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Birch. 
Mapl 110M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 


aple. 
car 4/4 No. 3 Soft Maple. Basswood. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
Hes eeccosiood Jaumiber 

WA Dake! Mia 4 Dake» Maple Floor F looring 
ashwille Hardwood Flooring G 


EBarkolomen ad SouthWestern Ave. Ch icago. 



























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes 4 Tools 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON Ps 
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Prompt Shipment: 


2 cars 6/4” Basswood No.2C&B 
lear 6/4” Beech No.2 C&B 
2 cars 8/4” Hard Maple No.2C&B 
lear 4/4” Poplar o.2C&B 
lear 8/4” Birch No.2C&B 


Send us your inquiries. 





‘Dry Hardwoods : 





L The Coulter Lumber Company, “42.2 
m4 


MICHIGAN 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 











We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


, Sentero BAY CITY, MICH. 


~ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 



































The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 


" 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 














We Want Orders for 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 Teg 


250 M feet 5-4 No. 1 & Map le 


50 M feet 12-4 Ne 4 Rock Elm—16 - 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax”? tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 








EVERETT, WASH. 


14.—Lumbermen here characterize the pres- 


Feb. 
ent week as dull. The car supply was not enough 
worse to cause complaint ; demand for everything pro- 
duced was excellent and prices held, with a tendency 
to advance for siding, which few mills make; shingle 
prices remained firm. All plants are operating. The 
mill workers’ demand for a flat raise all along the 
line of $1 a day was met by a counter proposal by the 
operators of an advance of 50 cents a day, and this 
was accepted. Negotiations for a revision of the basis 
for compensation of sawyers and packers in the shingle 
industry are still in progress. 

Reports that the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., with headquarters at San Francisco, had 
booked orders for millions of feet of lumber to be 
loaded on Puget Sound for Cuba, South America, Aus- 
tralia and the Orient cheered the local millmen, nearly 
all of whom are members. 

H. L. Haskell, of Ludington, Mich., who operates 
veneer plants at Ludington and Grand Rapids, turning 
out 2,500,000 feet of veneering a month for closed car 
bodies, is making the rounds of twenty-four veneering 
plants on the Pacific coast, arranging for supplies for 
his business. He has been using gumwood from the 
South for the purpose but anticipates a diminution 
of supply from that source that forces him to look to 
new fields. He stated while here that if unable to ob- 
tain veneer from plants now located in the West his 
corporation would erect such a plant to supply its 
needs 

C. M. Stafford, for twenty years in the lumber busi- 
ness in Seattle and now with the company that bears 
his name at Minneapolis, eastern representative of the 
Clark-Nickerson interests of Everett, declared the lum- 
ber business to be in “wonderful” condition while here 
this week. He was the guest of Gov. D. M. Clough. He 
declared the West is getting an increasing proportion 
of the orders resulting from a nationwide building 
campaign. 

Announcement was made during the week of the 
opening of a new logging camp by the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. on Day Creek, a tributary to the Skagit 
River, in Skagit County. The company is laying two 
miles of track to the camp site, and this construction 
will open up a vast stretch of virgin timber. 

Pole dealers here this week noted some easement 
of their shipping troubles, as a few more cars were 
available for their use in getting their product to 
market. Waterborne shipments were brisker. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 14.—The lumber market continues very strong, 
altho the actual ordering of lumber is not increasing, 
owing to the inability of many of the mills to take 
on additional business. San Francisco mill agents 
have plenty of inquiries and are placing business up to 
their ability to ship. They have been taking on a 
great deal of southern California business, as there 
is a heavy building demand, and they can deliver 
cargo lots there instead of having to peddle the lum- 
ber around to different points on the bay. 

The San Francisco lumber market is very strong, 
there being a good building demand, and the retail 
yards have a satisfactory business. The large con- 
cerns having jobbing yards here are doing a heavy 
business with the interior of the State, as the yards 
there are unable to get prompt shipments of fir 
lumber from the north, owing to the scarcity of cars. 
All of the steam schooners are busy carrying lumber 
from the north to California ports. The bulk of the 
lumber goes to the southern part of the State. 

The Douglas fir market continues to be very firm 
at $40.50 base, San Francisco, List 7, cargo ship- 
ments. For rail shipment, vertical grain flooring is 
$55 to $60; slash grain $50 and dimension stuff $20 
to $22 over Rail B List. 

Cedar shingles are $6.30 to $6.50 here, with very 
few moving. Lath are $18, wholesale, $25, retail and 
very scarce. Spruce box lumber is selling at $42, San 
Francisco, water delivery. 

Inquiries for all grades of white and sugar pine 
continue. The principal demand is now for upper 
grades, shop and better. There is, practically, no 
shop lumber for sale, and the market is very strong 
on everything. The California pine mills, now closed 
down, are shipping steadily to the eastern market 
on old orders and stocks are rapidly diminishing. East- 
ern buyers have been here, looking for lumber and 
getting very little. 

The redwood mills have orders ahead for the next 
sixty to ninety days and most of them are not seeking 
business, except for some stock on hand. According 
to a prominent lumberman, the market is now com- 
paratively steady after the big rush of eastern buying. 
There are still inquiries and some are offering a 
premium, but comparatively little is being taken. Mills 
are cutting principally on old orders, but are taking 
some new business at the new discount sheet prices, 
and also cleaning out the accumulated stock. On 
special cuttings, higher prices would have to be paid. 
The demand for clears has been so excessive that the 
list has been thrown out of balance. Short lengths 
are bringing comparatively high prices now, and if 
there is to be any slacking up it will be on short lum- 
ber. Common is not very far from where it will stay 
for a while. California still has the cheapest lumber 
in the United States. 

San Francisco building operations are active for 
this time of year. During the last week 19 building 
contracts were recorded for a total of $205,000, while 
37 building permits were issued for a total of $221,000. 
Several large structures are to be erected in the 


downtown district and tentative plans are being mad 
for others. In the outlying districts many woo 
dwellings are to be erected. 

M. H. Grover, general superintendent of the Lasse 
operations for the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., has r 
turned from his eastern trip after staying over a wee! 
in Susanville, where materials are still being collecte: 
for use in erecting the sawmill. The open winter woul: 
have permitted the starting of work on the sawmi! 
before this time. An early start is expected, how 
ever. The office building, dormitories and cook houses 
have been erected adjoining the mill site. The saw 
mill will be ready for operation in the spring of 1921 
A supply of logs will be ready well in advance. The 
frames of the two box factory units and the planing 
mill will be erected this fall and equipped next year 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, who has returned from a trip to Pitts 
burgh, Pa., states that the Empire Lumber Co., of that 
city, of which he is also president, is being liquidated 
with the idea of concentrating on California opera 
tions. J. W. Rodgers, the vice president, will become 
associated with the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. as vice 
president. He will take charge of the sales at the 
office in the Monadnock Building. Among others who 
will arrive here from Pittsburgh in time for the annuai 
meeting, Feb. 17, are Treasurer N. G. Glass and Charles 
Ross. The capacity of the sawmills and box factory 
at Susanville will be increased to some extent. The 
equipment of the Lassen Logging Co. has been pur- 
chased and the company will do its own logging in 
future. Additional equipment has been ordered, in- 
cluding a locomotive, log loaders and skidders, so that 
about 200,000 feet of logs can be got out daily. It is 
expected that the white and sugar pine sawmill will 
start up for the season before April 1. 

The Murphy Lumber Co., of Quincy, Calif., has been 
negotiating again for the purchase of the Thompson 
ranch and timber lands. With the new acquisition the 
lumber concern should have timber enough to keep the 
sawmill going for at least ten years. John Thompson, 
of Salt Lake City, recently visited Quincy in connec- 
tion with this deal. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., this city, who has returned from a trip to Oregon, 
found the fir mills well supplied with orders ahead 
and not anxious to quote on future business until there 
is a better supply of cars. However, he managed to get 
some lumber for his trade. Flooring is very strong 
at advanced prices. Vertical grain is about $60 over 
Rail B List, San Francisco. 

Cc. M. Gunton, of the Santa Fe Lumber Co.’s sales 
force, who has returned from Los Angeles and a San 
Joaquin Valley trip, found the Valley yards doing a 
good business and carrying larger stocks than six 
months ago. Altho cars have been scarce, the yards 
have managed to get in lumber enough to take care 
of their trade. The influenza, in mild form, has inter- 
fered with the operating of many of the yards. The 
Valley Lumber Co., of Fresno, recently had twelve out 
of eighteen on its force laid up, including F. Dean 
Prescott, president and general manager, and W. K. 
Kendick, his assistant. The outlook is good for Cali- 
fornia sales of Simplex silos and ensilage cutters, 
which the Santa Fe Lumber Co. handles. 

S. M. Hauptman, vice president of Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., this city, has returned from a trip to 
San Diego, where the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co. has a large yard, planing mill and wharves. He 
reports the outlook favorable for future building opera- 
tions there, as there is a shortage of housing facili- 
ties. The line yards in southern California are doing 
a fair business. He found the lumber business in Los 
Angeles and surrounding territory more active than 
ever before. Good lumber shipments are being made 
by the McCormick steamers to San Pedro and San 
Diego. 

E. T. Dusenbury, superintendent of the Navarro 
Lumber Co., is here from Navarro, Mendocino County, 
paying a visit to President R. T. Buzard at the local 
office. He reports that the mill is cutting about 60,- 
000 fee€ of redwood daily and shipping regularly via 
Albion. There is a fair supply of labor. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, is running 
all five of its steamers in the coastwise trade to take 
care of the big California demand, and is carrying good 
stocks in its San Francisco yards. Cars are scarce 
for direct rail shipments. The mills of Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co. and the Quinault Lumber Co., at Raymond, 
Wash., are running full. 

The North Western Lumber Co. held its annua) 
meeting, in Room 805 Santa Marina Building, this 
city, Feb. 9. The plant at Hoquiam, Wash., made 2 
pretty good showing for the last year on fir lumber 
and did a gvod spruce box business. C. H. Jones, of 
Tacoma, was elected president; Thorpe Babcock, vice 
president and manager; Ralph D. Emerson, treasurer : 
and J. F. Soule, secretary. 

R. T. Bourns, manager of the Goodyear Redwood 
Co.’s mill at Elk, Mendocino County, has been in the 
city. The sawmill, which is now a modern plant, is 
cutting at the rate of 160,000 feet a day. Over 2,- 
750,000 feet of lumber was shipped by water during 
January. Eleven cargoes were shipped during De- 
cember. 

William Carson, of Burlington, Iowa, a member of 
the Weyerhaeuser syndicate, has left for Tacoma and 
Spokane, Wash., after having stayed a few days here. 
He will look over some of the syndicate’s holdings in 
the Northwest. 

A. G. Owen, who has very extensive timber holdings 
in California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho, has ar- 
rived here from Owen, Wis., on a tour of the Pacific 
coast. He is interested also, in the C. & O. Lumber 


Co., which operates a modern sawmill at Brookings, 
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«,, managed by J. H. Owen. Lumber is shipped to 

Oakland yard formerly owned by the C. A. Smith 
mber Co. 
vests in the East and South. 

J. A. MacPherson, of George L. & J. A. MacPherson, 

paying his periodical visit to his San Francisco 

fice in the Fife Building. He reports log prices in 

e north higher than ever. The firm has been success- 

lly engaged in getting out logs from its large tim- 

r holdings in the Columbia River district during the 

st year, and is opening additional camps this year. 

Cornelius Gerber, a well known lumberman of Fre- 

ont, Mich., who is touring the Coast, has been in 
he eity as a visitor for a few days. 

w. S. Dwinnell, president of the Dwinnell Lumber 

»., has arrived here from his home in Minneapolis. 
ife is accompanied by his son, 8S. W. Dwinnell, who is 

ynnected with the management of the company’s saw- 
yalll at Macdoel, Calif., where there is a valuable tract 

’ white and sugar pine timber. 

A. A. Scott, manager of the Crown Lumber Co., of 

jukilteo, and the Puget Sound Mill & Timber Co., of 
}ort Angeles, Wash., is here on his way to Greenwood, 
\fendocino County. He will inspect the aerial tram- 

ay system used by the Goodyear Redwood Co. for 
indling logs. 

The Saddle Mountain Lumber Co., of Klamath 
Valls, Ore., which was incorporated not long ago for 
s50,000, will operate this year on the Sprague River 
adjoining the Strahorn Railroad, The mill is being 
moved from twelve miles south of Klamath Falls 
to its new location and will be ready to operate by 
not later than May 1, and it will cut about 5,000,000 
during the season. The officers of the Saddle Moun- 
tain Lumber Co. are: J. W. Siemens, president; H. 
If. Edmonds, secretary-treasurer and manager and 
Lucinda Siemens, vice president. Capt. J. W. Sie- 
mens, president of the company, is also president of 
the First State & Savings Bank of Klamath Falls 
and is one of its pioneer citizens. He says that the 
outlook for timber and lumber has never been better 
in the Klamath region owing to the extension of the 
Strahorn Railroad into the timber, making it possi- 
ble to open up new operations. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Reb. 14.—The Coquille Lumber Mills, of Coquille, 
formerly the Sitka Spruce Co., has completed and 
started operating a lath mill which has been built as 
an addition to the lumber plant. It will turn out 
20,000 shingles a day. E. E. Johnson at his mill in 
Coquille has also added a lath mill. 

W. J. Conrad and A. E. Adelsperger, representing 
the Umpqua Timber Co., of which they are chief stock- 
holders, have sold 100,000,000 feet of timber to the 
Techenitch Timber Co., of which W. F. McGregor, of 
Astoria, is chief owner. ‘The timber is located on 
Lake Techenitch, between the Umpqua and the Siuslaw 
rivers. The tract will be logged and a mill with a 
capacity of 60,000 feet will be built at some point in 
the neighborhood along the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific. The timber is a part of 500,000,000 feet which 
was bought a few months ago from the Gardiner Mill 
Co. by Messrs. Adelsperger and Conrad. Of this orig- 
inal tract C. McC. Johnson has contracted for 100,- 
000,000 for his Reedsport mill and the Reedsport Lum- 
ber Co. has bought 25,000,000 feet. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 14.—The lumber market continues to advance 
and, with a spasmodic car supply, most of the mills 
are picking their orders, being careful not to overload. 
Timber prices are stiffening and quotations range from 
$10 to $15 over Rail B. Yard stock, dimension -and 
boards are moving right along at $22 over List B. 
Small timbers and planks are in good demand at $18 
to $20 over. Uppers, flooring, ceiling, drop siding etc. 
are scarce, and almost any price asked is accepted 
by the buyers. The shingle market is coming back 
strong and with the help of the car shortage may 
soon reach a new high mark. It looks as if a great 
inany yards in the middle West loaded up with stock 
end are now unloading at a higher price, and this will 
pat them back in the market again for the spring 
buying. 

The I, W. W. trial at Montesano for the murder of 
Le four ex-soldiers on Armistice Day at Centralia is 

gressing. A jury has been secured with two alter- 

tes. Vanderveer, the attorney for the defense, has 

t been able to make his defense—a fight between 

bor and capital—stick and will make his stand one 

* self defense, which the prosecution will not have 

ich troublé in proving false. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


eb. 14.—“A day to day proposition” is the way 
Bellingham millman describes the car situation, 
‘hich in ‘this district shows little improvement. 
ou never know from one day to the other,” he says, 
hether you are going to get any cars. The situ- 
‘on is serious.’ John A. Miller, a veteran railroad 
n recently elected executive secretary of the Belling- 
mm Chamber of Commerce, has this to say about car 
ply: “In this northwestern district less than 30 
‘cent of the cars actually needed to handle existing 
‘aers are being furnished. Orders are being refused, 
:.ants are being run with reduced forces and in many 
‘listances on reduced time on account of there being 
ertainty as to when there would be a change in the 
* situation. We can find no desire among the manu- 
turers of this district to continue the control of 
“overnment management,” 
_ -anouncement is made that the buyers of the old 
+" tish-American cedar plant will as soon as possible 
ace the old machinery with new and manufac- 
© ties, shingles and siding. A company that prob- 
will be known as the British-American Mill Co. 
| be organized with a capitalization of about $100,- 
Ot The incorporators will be John Troxell and 


n mas R. Waters, who bought the old plant, and 
’. irberline, 


Mr. Owen has also large business in- 


KE. C. Kaune and associates, purchasers of the Vin- 
cent shingle mill in Anacortes, have formed the West- 
ern Cedar Co. and will as soon as possible install in a 
rebuilt plant six upright machines with an approxi- 
mate daily capacity of 250,000 shingles. E, C. Kaune, 
who is manager for the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., 
has been elected president. G. A. Okland is vice presi- 
dent and Marshall Martin is secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Okland will be mill superintendent. 

The Bellingham banks on Feb. 9 began discounting 
Canadian silver 20 percent. This is the last place in 
the State to discount the foreign coinage. Local bank- 
ers estimated that two days before 75 percent of the 
silver in circulation here was Canadian and that 
profiteers have reaped small fortunes, buying it across 
the line at a discount and getting full value here. In 
a single day the Bellingham banks exchanged $25,000 
American dollars for as much Canadian silver. 

California promises to be a good market for north- 
western lumber this year, according to President Fred 
J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., who re- 
turned to Bellingham Feb. 9 from a three weeks’ com- 
bined business and pleasure trip to that State. Mr. 
Wood, his wife and his daughter, Miss Marion Wood, 
motored from San Francisco to Los Angeles and visited 
the various yards conducted by the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., which has mills in Bellingham, Grays Harbor 
County, Eureka and southern California. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 14.—Slight improvement is reported by lumber 
manufacturers and shippers as to car supply and 
each day is productive of more hopefulness as to re- 
lief. Every lumber manufacturer is predicting good 
business, but car shortage is discouraging. Every mill 
is running to capacigy and water shipments are better 
than for some time. Vessel arrivals this month indi- 
cate a marked improvement in shipping from Grays 
Harbor. One important cargo this month will be the 
lumber taken from Hoquiam mills by the new schooner 
Vigilant, which will load about 125,000 feet for Aus- 
tralia. Shipments of lumber to California are in- 
creasing each week, and California, it is stated, will 
use a large amount of lumber this year. 

The Fir Products Co., the name of the Montesano 
concern which has built the mill at Montesano to 
replace the plant destroyed by fire over a year ago, 
announces that the new plant will be ready for opera- 
tion in about ten days. The mill is electrically op- 
erated thruout. The plant has cost $140,000 and 
will give employment to one hundred and fifty men on 
two shifts of eight hours, which will be plan of 
overating at the beginning to fill many orders ahead. 
F. L. Hartung, of this city, is president and manager 
of the new concern. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 14.—Much interest has been taken by Tacoma 
lumber manufacturers in the investigation by the 
Federal Grand jury of the wood ship building inter- 
ests, The indictment of many of the principal wood 
ship builders has created much talk. Among those 
who will stand trial are Phillips Morrison, H. F. 
Ostrander and C. N. Seaborn, of the Seaborn Ship- 
building Co., of Tacoma, which firm claims the honor 
of having launched the first Ferris type ship built for 
the Government in this country. The indictment 
charges that the accused presented bills to the Govern- 
ment which were false and that large sums of money 
were secured by this method. 

A new company, known as the Pratt Dock Co., has 
been organized to operate the new dock built by the 
Pacific Box Co. on the city waterway. C. A. Pratt 
is president of the dock company and the work on the 
project has been completed. The first large vessel to 
dock at the new wharf was the Santa Inez, which is 
now unloading 1,000 tons of nitrate. The vessel will 
load box shooks when the nitrate is unloaded. 

The American Wood Pipe Co., of Tacoma, has been 
awarded a contract for furnishing a large supply of 
6-inch pipe for the Tacoma park board. The pipe will 
be used in the new water system of the Point Defiance 
Park. The American company’s bid was 78% cents 
a foot. 

Roger Murphy, who has charge of the wholesale 
department of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., has re- 
signed his position. Mr. Murphy has not announced 
his plans for the future. 

3. T. Gregory, president of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., 
who is now on a tour of the South Seas, is marooned 
in Australia, according to word received at the com- 
pany’s offices last week. Mr. Gregory was expected 
home the first week in February, but a strike of the 
firemen and coal passers of the steamer on which he 
expected to sail has prevented the departure of the 
vessel, which is still at Sydney. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 14.—Members of the Victoria Builders’ Ex- 
change have expressed themselves as quite satisfied 
that the lumbermen of Vancouver Island are treating 
them fairly. There had been much dissatisfaction at 
the fact that lumber was being sent into the States 
rather than to them, but the lumbermen were able 
to explain that they had to fill the contracts placed 
with them from the States when the Americans fore- 
saw the shortage of lumber and placed early orders. 

The announcement made by W. E. Beatty, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, that the company 
may begin to manufacture lumber from its timber 
limits in British Columbia and other places has not 
caused any flutter. There is such a demand for 
lumber both in Canada and the United States that 
the trade would not be hurt, for it is not thought that 
the railroad would sell lower than other manufac- 
turers. 

Production of shingle mills in the Province during 
the last year was 2,412,054,000, valued at $12,801,564, 
an increase of 339,286,000 and $4,764,674 in value. 





We are manufacturing more than two and one-half 
million feet of lumber per month of various woods, 
principally Poplar but our present stocks are badly 
broken caused by heavy sales in the past two months, 
However, even though we haven't much to offer, we still 
have a small amount of stock in the different thicknesses 
and grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 








We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface. 
if it’s 


| 9 POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowier Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA 


J. H. MACKELDUFF, New England 
Manager, Pp , Rep ive, 
Gen. Sales Office, MANLEY & BOYD, J.J. BERTHOLET, 
512-13PennsylvaniaBldg. 838 Otis Bidg. 30 Hemenway St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Phone, Main 1894. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World 
NOW READY ‘ 


LUMBER “‘to'stie 


2 Cars WHITE OAK TIMBERS 
8x8—12x12—10 to 16ft. 

2 Cars 2" Sound Oak Plank 

2 Cars 2" Sound Wormy Chestnut 

2 Cars 1" No. | C. & Bet. Hemlock 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


K Mills: Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON. W. VA. - 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


Chicago 
































You Get 
Big Value 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office ry MEMPHIS, TENN. 


.When We 
Ship It 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 














Gum 
Par Excellence 


Lamb - Fish 
~ Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ~“ ,2er'es 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Toate for Loggers 


is the present day solution of the high cost 


of building logging camps. Let us tell you 
about the many advantages in using Tents 
instead of lumber. 


Wemake Tentsofall kinds, Tarpaulins, Wa- 
gon Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal 


Bags. Write for Catalog and Prices. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 


A Profitable 
Side-Line 


for lumber- 

men—onethat 

puts you in 

close touch 
with the farm- 
ers in your 
community 
and builds up 
your lumber 
business isthe 


Monarch <<a Feed Mill 


With one of these mills in your yard you can grind small 
jags of corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for your custo- 
mers. is turns you a good proht and enables you to 
talk direct tothe farmer about his future building plans. 
At the price we sell this mill you can’t afford to be with- 
out it. 























Meal 


and 


Write today for catalog. 


P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


U: lled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
aa leffectin occ dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes o cargo 2 = have Special Department handling 














Export 


1,000,000} 


7 FEET 


Tank 
Ist & 2d r 
Select Shop | $f} 


CYP > 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
gtades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
tvisiaxa CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 


LOUISIANA 
Rien 



































Brownell-Drews © “brett 


C. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber La, Ltd. ox, bare, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER xP SHINGLES | 











A bill has been introduced before the legislature 
now in session at Victoria to regulate the hours of 
certain industries, with particular reference to saw- 
mills. 

A deal for a half billion feet of timber has been 
concluded by the Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co., of 
Wardner, B. C. The timber for this contract, which 
is one of the biggest announced for some time, is for 
general building trade purposes. To handle this con- 
tract another mill will be erected. 

The Vancouver Harbor Board has decided that 10 
cents a thousand is a fair figure as harbor dues for 
booms entering the port of Vancouver. The sawmill 
and logging representatives have promised to take 
the matter up with their respective organizations. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 14.—Fir logs are so firm that an advance within 
the next two weeks would not come as a surprise. 
Present prices are $20, $25 and $30. No. 1 flooring 
logs, in particular, are firm, and it is probable that 
the grade will touch $35 by March 1, and that the 
advance will prevail thruout the district of Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor and Portland, Ore. It has largely 
been a question of ability to secure a supply, with 
the price secondary. The $5 lift on No. 1 is practi- 
cally assured—and how much higher the market may 
go is a question. 

The market on fir logs is fluttering, but it is not 
capricious when contrasted with the behavior of cedar 
logs. Prices for cedar logs are badly mixed, and for 
the first time in the history of the logging industry 
there is no spread or distinction between shingle logs 
and clear logs. They have been selling anywhere from 
$35 to $40. Shingle logs have sold at the top figure, and 
clear logs containing from 25 to 35 percent clear lum- 
ber have sold at $35 to $37. Today all cedar logs, 
without any regard for grade, are firmly entrenched 
on the shingle basis, and they are selling at $40. 

There seems to be no doubt that April 1 the “‘square” 
pack of shingles will come in easily, and that the 
“thousand” pack will disappear without causing so 
much as a flurry in the trade. In making a canvass 
of the outlook, the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, thru Donald H. Clark, as- 
sistant secretary, has learned that about 88 percent 
of the manufacturers will go on the ‘‘square” basis, 
as planned by the recent shingle congress, with other 
manufacturers to be heard from; and at the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, R. A. Johnson, assistant 
secretary, reports that 88 percent of the shippers who 
have reported back are favorable to the “square” pack. 
Secretary’ J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch, on 
his return from the middle West and the Mississippi 
Valley a few days ago, brought word that the re- 
tailers favored the “‘square” pack in about the same 
proportion as the manufacturers and wholesalers. 

A new Canadian embargo, launched this week, will 
undoubtedly result in a heavy curtailment of ship- 
ments of forest products into American territory. 
The order is variously understood here, one inter- 
pretation being that cars of more than thirty tons 
capacity can not cross the line, and another that only 
ears of less than forty tons capacity are permitted 
to enter the United States. In any event the meaning 
is the same—merely that fewer cars and less lumber 
and shingles will come into this country. The motive 
underlying the order seems to be to conserve the 
supply of cars for Canadian uses. It will have that 
effect, and it will also place British Columbia forest 
products in the hands of Canadian consumers. There 
will also be another effect. The embargo will serve 
to cut down the total of Canadian business with 
customers in the United States, and at the same time 
will tend to prolong excessive exchange and increase 
the discount on Canadian currency and silver. One 
of the fruitful sources of discussion between British 
Columbia manufacturers and Seattle wholesalers is the 
so called ‘“80-cent” dollar, and the eagerness of busi- 
ness men on the other side of the line to prepay the 
freight. The embargo while it lasts will tend to reduce 
the volume of trade, and will also eliminate differences 
of opinion arising from an imperfect understanding 
of discounts. 

Charles B. Floyd, recently appointed secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, took over the 
duties of his new office this week. Wednesday he was 
guest of honor at the regular luncheon of the whole- 
salers, and was happily introduced by Roy A. Dailey, 
retiring secretary. Mr. Floyd responded in a brief 
and felicituus speech. 

Under Capt. Edwin H. Luke, of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber €o., the lumbermen’s bowling team is so far 
ahead of all other contestants in the Commercial 
League that it is a sure prize winner. There are 75 
games in the series, of which 60 have been played, and 
of that total the lumbermen have won 48 and have 
lost 12. In addition to Capt. Luke the members are: 
George Schmidt, Pioneer Lumber Co.; J. S. Williams, 
shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’ s Association ; 
Ralph Clark, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; Jesse I. 
Cutler, Lyle S. Vincent & Co. Substitutes: W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation; L. S. Challacombe, Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co. 

A. T. Brink, vice president of the Tri-State Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Kansas City, was a guest at the 
wholesaler’s luncheon this week, and in a brief talk 
reviewed market conditions. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, Mont., were 
in the city early in the week, on their way to Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Miller is president of the Kalispell Lum- 
ber Co. He is also Montana committeeman for the 
Western Forestry Conservation Association, which 
will soon hold a joint meeting here with a committee 
from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the purpose of formulating a forestry policy. 

A recent visitor to the Pacific Northwest was Wil- 
liam J. Roemer, of the C. A. Strand Co., of Detroit, 
Mich. 

B. B. Hill has become logging engineer for the 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., of Port Angeles, 
having succeeded George O’Brien. Mr. Hill was form 
erly with the Capalino Timber Co., of North Van 
couver, B. C. 

The Burt J. Wright Lumber Co., of Kansas Cit; 
will open offices in this city, and will handle sales 
of the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 

D. L. Thacker, president of the builders’ organiz:: 
tion, of Yakima, Wash., announces that sixteen maste: 
builders of the city have voted unanimously to up 
hold the open shop. 

P. L. Hennessy, lumber sales manager of the McCu 
Mercantile Co., Seattle, has been spending the wee! 
in Vancouver, B. C., where he is establishing a Var 
couver office for the company, with A. C. Devine a 
manager. Mr. Devine was formerly with the S: 
Hilaire Retail Lumber Co., Minneapolis. F. A. Rob 
ertson, during the last half of last year in charge of 
the Omaha office of the company but who has bee 
in the Seattle office since the first of the year, wil! 
go to Portland in a few days to open an office fo: 
the company there. Mr. Robertson is an experience: 
Coast lumberman and has been in the Puget Sound 
country for the last twenty years. Before going with 
the McCue company he was with Campbell Mill Co 
of Redmond, Wash. W. C. Logan, manager of the 
shingle sales department of the McCue company, lef! 
early this month to visit the principal lumber center: 
in the middle West and East expecting to be back 
early next month. W. F. McCue, president of th 
company, who spent the holidays and most of Jan- 
uary at his home in Denver, is now back at the Seattl« 


office. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 14.—Decision has been reached by the Port of 
Portland to dredge a deeper channel from the main 
channel in the Columbia River to the waterfront at 
St. Helens, so as to facilitate the shipments of lumber 
from the mills and creosoting plant there, 

G,. W. Gates, head of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale 
lumbermen, has returned from a pleasure trip to 
New York and Virginia. In New York he visited his 
son, G. Walter Gates, jr., who is a student at Yale, 
and the two then went to the hot springs in Virginia. 
Mr. Gates says there is not much likelihood of a 
large foreign business in lumber as long as the ex- 
change rate continues as it is now. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., will return next week from a trip to Chicago 
and Denver. With him from Denver will come the 
company’s representative there, H. S, Barkuloo, who 
with his wife plans to spend about a week in Port- 
land. C. E,. Putman, who looks after the sales, says 
that the volume of business offered is good and busi- 
ness is limited only by the number of freight cars 
furnished. 

H. P. Edward, who has been operating with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, has become affiliated 
with the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., fir manufacturer 
and wholesale dealer, and is now acting as buyer for 
that company and the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. John Leigh, sales manager for the Dutton 


. company, says that it is a great deal easier to sell 


lumber than to ship and that on account of the car 
shortage the company’s mill at Westlake, on the 
Southern Pacific, was closed down today, there being 
na more piling room. He said that unless more cars 
are made available the company’s mill at Banks, Ore., 
on the United Railways line, will have to close down 
too. 

It is formally announced that O. F. Tipton is now 
manager of the O. R. Menefee Co. Mr. Tipton was 
manager during the long illness of Oscar R. Menefee 
and since his death recently in California. Mr. Tip- 
ton has been with the company since its organization 
more than two years ago. 

H. O. Patton, a graduate of the 1918 class in log 
ging engineering at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
has been appointed logging engineer for the Silverton 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Stayton, Ore. 

Allan Turner, sales manager for the Buehner Lum- 
ber Co., of this city and North Bend, Ore., states that 
S. P. Wood & Co. are handling the Minneapolis sales 
and accounts of the Buehner Lumber Co. R,. M. 
Gardner, recently appointed respresentative of the 
Buehner Lumber Co. in San Francisco, is recovering 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. 

The Peninsula Lumber Co. and the Peninsula Ship- 
building Co., both headed by F. C. Knapp, plan to 
construct a large mill on a site to be filled near their 
present location, Mr. Knapp having secured permis- 
sion from the Port of Portland Commission to use one 
of its dredging machines. The present mill pond of 
the companies will be dredged and the material ob- 
tained used to fill in the mill site, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 16.—Prices on dimension are unchanged from 
last week. Demand is fair and all offerings taken. 
Prices on high grade flooring, finish and low grade 
roofers have advanced about $1 a thousand during 
the last week. Also 4x4 and short 2x4 have shown 
an advance in price of $1 to $2 a thousand. On the 
whole prices are better than one week ago. 

The weather continues extremely bad and practi- 
cally nothing has been done at the small mills during 
the last week. All mills located away from the rail- 
road find it impossible to haul lumber, even on the 
best roads; and mills located on the railroad have 
considerable difficulty in getting logs to the mill. 

Stocks are the lowest ever known in this section. 
There is practically nothing being offered. Some 
mills will not sell anything until the stock is loaded, 
while some wholesalers refuse to buy any transit cars. 
However, the mills following this policy seem to be 
getting market prices for such lumber when loaded. 
Wholesalers find it very difficult to place any orders 
with the mills, No one seems willing to sell for future 


delivery on basis of present prices, as there is a feel- 
ing that the market will go yet higher. 


Everyone 
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would like to see the market stabilized. Cars are 
very scarce on account of car shortage, even the 
small lumber supply ready for shipment can not be 


moved. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 16.—While the aggregate sales of southern pine 
from this territory during the last week were a little 
smaller, this was not due to causes generally existing 
under normal conditions but rather to the fact that 
the mills have but little stock to offer for prompt ship- 
ment. Weather during the last week has continued 
very bad. Heavy rains, high winds and the roads knee 
deep in mud make logging and hauling an impossi- 
bility for some time and have made milling impossible 
in some instances. The car shortage continues to be 
acute and many embargoes retard shipments. 

The number of inquiries received for rough pine is 
just as large as ever, and the opinion is general that 
the demand for this class of stock will continue to 
exceed the supply for several months. There is also 
a good demand for dressed pine of all kinds, but the 
mills are not in position to accept much of the busi- 
ness offered. Recent sales have been principally of 
mixed car lots, made up of small amounts of various 
items of dressed stock boards, flooring etc. Prices on 
dressed and rough stock are advancing all along the 
line. The dressed market is changing so rapidly that 
operators have difficulty in keeping in touch with it. 
The prospects are for a continued brisk demand, with 
the mills having great difficulty in increasing their out- 
put. Actual production is about 60 percent of normal. 

The hardwood market remains firm and unyielding 
in spite of the recent attempts by the buyers to lower 
prices. The market has withstood all such attacks, 
being strong because of low stocks, curtailed produc- 
tion and heavy demand. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 16.—The weather continues unfavorable to the 
mill operators. The car supply situation is still very 
serious, as some of the mills are not getting over 25 
percent of the cars they need, and they are rapidly 
filling up their camps and sheds. If there is not some 
relief from the car shortage soon there will have to be 
further curtailment, as the bill mills especially will 
have no place to stack their mill cut and the small 
mills as a rule are unable to carry any heavy stocks 
because of the high cost of manufacture. Quotations 
show an upward tendency, as orders are still plentiful 
and price seems to be still a secondary consideration. 
Some of the smaller mills are selling their boards 
green from the saw at a price they never dreamed 
of a few years ago. Finish is especially strong and 
very hard to find, as well as other classes of high 
grade shed stock. 

The Bolinger Franklin Co., Zama, Miss., is changing 
its logging railroad and putting ground skidders in the 
woods, which it expects will furnish a plentiful supply 
of logs to the mill at a cost in line with that of other 
mills using such equipment. 

The J. M. Nall Lumber Co. has secured several mil- 
lion feet of timber near Brooklyn, Miss., and installed 
a small sawmill. It will make a specialty of paving 
blocks, pole stock and boards. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 16.—Light stocks at producing points and 
inadequate transportation thruout this section sum 
up the chief deterrents to good business. Many mill 
plants are ‘still: idle because of the condition of log 
supplies, ranging from nothing to possibly half normal, 
and plants that have resumed since the most recent, 
protracted rains are working much below capacity. 
Visitors to mill points report stocks unprecedentedly 
low. 

Cars available are fairly in line with needs, a con- 
dition regarded as a negative credit for the Railroad 
Administration, as but little mill product offers for 
transportation. And that little moves slowly because 
of continued unsatisfactory motive power; locomo- 
tives in fair working order are still far less than 
even the light requirements of practically all the 
Southwest. True, the raising of the embargo on Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas lines has resulted in shipping 
of long delayed orders and a reappearance of com- 
paratively brisk business on that system, but the gen- 
eral inertia in shipping continues elsewhere. Lum- 
bermen note no adverse effect as yet from the recent 
Government order discriminating in car distribution 
in favor of grain movement. They are, however, more 
or less apprehensive over the possible results of the 
threatened strike of the railroad brotherhoods. While 
they realize that these may include a protracted dis- 
ruption of businss, some of the leading lumbermen 
f this center apparently would welcome a strike 
sincerely, for the reason that it would be potentially, 
erhaps permanently, determinative of union labor’s 
utus, and possibly with outcome along the lines of 

late unlamented coal and steel strikes. 

Barring absence of sensational fluctuations, what 
answers for a lumber market here still presents the 

onotony of aspect of the last several weeks: ab- 
lorinally high and rigidly firm prices, with relatively 
<ht ordering because mills have little to offer. Thru- 

¢ practically all of last week B&better finish main- 
‘cined the price $125 at the mill; flooring was quoted 
* $108 and $110 and—illustrating the price range— 

; 2 shiplap sold at $54 and $55; No. 3 boards, 6- 

, for $42. Hardwoods keep pace with softwoods 

mand and scarcity. Indications are that hard- 
ls will be even lighter than pine stocks, and prices 
e high and firm. 
_ Contracts let last week for construction of a ware- 
house and elevator in Houston arouses lively local in- 
terest. It will involve the consumption of 600,000 
feet of lumber. 

A movement for raising funds for proper housing 
and other facilities of the Texas cavalry, with head- 
quarters in Houston, is strongly supported by lum- 


oe 
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bermen of south Texas. Citizens of this and adjoin- 
ing territory are asked to raise $25,000 for these ends 
and responses from lumbermen are coming quickly and 
generously to Thomas P. Wier, who has their part of 
the fund in charge. Local lumbermen actively in- 
terested include E. L. Crain, Thomas C. Spencer, R. 
W. Wier, R. M. Farrar, John H. Kirby, Jesse H. Jones 
and others, The Federal and State governments are 
encouraging the movement substantially. 

Northern communities have no monopoly on pay- 
roll banditry. Feb. 7 two masked highwaymen held 
up in conventional style, at a point just north of 
Houston, an automobile driven by Henry Loewen, of 
the Loewen Lumber Co., who carried its payroll of 
about $1,200. They secured the money, bound Mr. 
Loewen and moved on with the car. Car, money and 
thieves were rounded up early last week. 

The West Lumber Co. has bought the property of 
the Reese-Corriher Lumber Co., at Connell, Tex., on 
the Texas & New Orleans road. The property changed 
hands Feb. 11. 

George A. Dascomb, of Chicago, president of the 
Vaughan Lumber Co., of Houston, and the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., Chicago, visited here last week, making 
his headquarters with Edwin R. Wicks, vice president 
of the Vaughan company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 17.—The lumber market here has been devoid 
of features the last week. Stock of almost every de- 
scription is just a little scarcer and prices in most 
lines show a tendency to climb a little higher. There 
has been some little dullness noticed recently, coun- 
try demand having slackened perceptibly and a little 
lull showing in the direction of the city yards. There 
is considerable of the wait-and-see spirit among buy- 
ers in some localities, apparently based on the general 
financial situation more than upon local conditions. 
From the standpoint of crops the outlook thruout the 
Southwest is excellent so far, and oil region develop- 
ment is proceeding at a good rate. Oil towns con- 
tinue to be steady buyers of lumber, both for build- 
ings and for the wells. 

Burt J. Wright left Thursday for Seattle, where he 
will open a general sales office for the Three Lakes 
Lumber Co., of Three Lakes, Wash. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wright. C. B. Baxter has taken charge 
of the local office of the company and will handle the 
southwestern trade. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 16.—Inquiries have slackened slightly during 
the last several days, but this is not worrying the 
southern pine men of this territory, as they have a 
greater demand than they can accommodate in view 
of the depleted stocks and continued heavy calls for 
practically all items of lumber. The slowing up in 
inquiries is confined mostly to the northern centers 
and is considered only temporary. There is still lots 
of buying by yards and dealers in the North, however, 
and the heavy volume of inquiries is confidently ex- 
pected to put in its appearance soon again, with the 
spring requirements calling for attention. 

There is a constant stream of inquiries from the 
South, where the weather is permitting heavy building 
operations now, and the millmen have all they can 
do to get out enough lumber to take care of the im- 
mediate needs. The situation at Shreveport is con- 
sidered a geod indication of the building require- 
ments. This month’s building operations locally prom- 
ise to break all previous records. 

The rainy spell seems to have been broken and most 
mills are able to resume normal operations. The 
roads have dried out sufficiently for hauling and 
other conditions pertaining to mill activities have 
greatly improved. Shipments are still under normal, 
however, owing to the scarcity of cars at many points. 

The prices are still very strong, no indication of 
weakening being shown. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 16.—Aggregate sales of North Carolina pine, 
both rough and dressed, were larger last week than 
in the week previous, altho during the last few 
days the amount of business transacted was very 
small. This has been largely due to the embargoes 
placed on lumber shipments north of the Virginia gate- 
ways, which have been on since Feb. 6 and are apt to 
continue for about a week or ten days more because 
of congestion on northern lines due to bad weather. 
The mills being well filled up with orders and with 
little opportunity for shipping out promptly hesitate 
to take on further business even at higher prices, which 
would run their deliveries as far ahead as three months. 
The buying element, also due to uncertainty of trans- 
portation, is not so eager right now to purchase, altho 
the falling off in inquiries recently has not been ex- 
ceptionally large; and it is not difficult, even under 
present conditions, to sell all the good lumber made 
at better prices than obtained one week ago. In- 
quiries are numerous for both edge and stock boards, 
4/4 and thicker. 

Quotations at this time vary greatly as many mill- 
men frankly state they are unable to keep up with the 
market because of rapid changes. Occasionally buyers 
catch some millman asleep and endeavor to use this 
bargain price as basis for further purchases, but with 
little success because of scarcity of stock. Further 
advances in good lumber will be noted in the near 
future, but these will not be as large as heretofore, 
there being a more general disposition to apply the 
brakes on the market. 

There is still a good demand for 4/4 edge box and 
other low grade rough lumber, altho this class of stock 
is becoming more and more scarce. Mills are having 
considerable difficulty filling old orders as promptly as 
customers desire because of inability to increase pro- 

[Concluded on page 84] 
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S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., with office in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, has announced the open- 
ing of a sales office in Detroit, Mich., under the man- 
agement of Julian Lentin. This concern handles both 
southern pine and west Coast woods. 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co. loaded at its Chi- 
cago yard on Tuesday two cars of lumber for South 
Africa, the cars containing timbers, 2-inch dimension 
and 1-inch stock. The lumber is to be used in the 
construction of oil derricks as an experiment. 


The Forest Lumber Co., manufacturer and whele- 
saler, Philadelphia, Pa., has established a southern 
pine department under the management of George 
M. Hoban, formerly with the White Lumber Co. of 
that city. Mr. Hoban has enjoyed a wide experience 
in marketing both long and shortleaf pine, and the 
company is to be congratulated in securing so capable 
a director for that department. 


William H. Kittle, vice president of the Hartwick 
Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., and his wife passed 
thru Chicago last Saturday on their way home from a 
California trip. Mr. Kittle reports finding a big 
volume of west Coast lumber being exported and that 
most the mills do not get near the number of cars 
required for shipping. There is a large volume of 
building going on in California, he said, mostly of the 
bungalow type. 


W. F. Johnson, president of the Western Lumber & 
Export Co., Cottage Grove, Ore., who has been looking 
after business interests in Chicago the last two weeks, 
left for the west Coast Tuesday evening. He said 
that the western car shortage continues acute, Coast 
manufacturers getting only about 30 percent of the 
cars they need to move their product. Mr. Johnson 
is a director in the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., re- 
cently organized to wholesale west Coast lumber and 
southern pine. 


R. G. Mackemer, of Peoria, Ill.; J. J. Patton, of 
Table Grove, Ill., and E. C. Caty, of Hanna City, IIl., 
all of the Mackemer Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Peoria, were Chicago visitors during the week, in- 
vestigating prospects for lumber supplies this spring. 
These gentlemen viewed the prevailing prices with 
apprehension, believing that they will, if they persist 
at present high levels, curtail the year’s business con- 
siderably. They said that in their respective sections 
there was a lot of building talk, but when it comes to 
actual building there is a marked hesitancy. 


A good many of Chicago’s Hoo-Hoo closed up shop 
last Tuesday to journey to Milwaukee and take part 
in the Hoo-Hoo concatenation which was held there 
during the evening in conjunction with the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s annual. While most 
of them returned to Chicago Wednesday morning, some 
remained over for the day to sit in at the final sessions 
of the convention. The returning Hoo-Hoo were well 
pleased with the success of the concatenation, and 
plans are now being enthusiastically laid for a rousing 
concatenation in Chicago, to be held probably in the 
latter part of March. 


C. E. Greef, of Eldorah, Iowa—one of the principal 
stockholders and a director of the Midland Lumber Co., 
which has executive offices at Freeport, Ill., and yards 
in twenty-three cities and towns—was a Chicago visi- 
tor Thursday and Friday. Mr. Greef has been a reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for thirty-five years and 
is always a welcomed visitor at its offices. He declared 
that 1919 was the best year in his company’s history 
and that the demand for lumber at the present time 
exceeds its ability to cope with it, but at the same 
time he feels that the general situation of inflation 
should command the earnest, conservative attention of 
every business man. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association an- 
nounces several changes in its inspection staff. The 
following appointments have been made: George A. 
Potter as deputy national inspector, placed in charge 
of the Kansas City district; George N. Nieman as 
deputy inspector at Little Rock, Ark.; W. W. Beaman, 
assigned to Beaumont, Tex. ; Clyde C. Colvin as deputy 
inspector to assist C. E. McSmith at New Orleans, 
La.; W. H. Nelson as deputy inspector to take charge 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) district in place of Arch Bin- 
ning, resigned; Jens Jesdahl as inspector at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and A. Hoaglund as deputy inspector 
and assigned to assist S. A. Beaver in the Philadelphia 
district; R. K. Boutwell, deputy inspector at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has resigned on account of ill health, and 
his successor will be appointed as soon as a proper 
selection for the position can be made. D. H. Gunder- 
man, deputy national inspector at Escanaba, Mich., 
also has resigned. 


Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Detroit, Mich., spent 
several days in Chicago this week with the manager 
of the newly organized insurance department of that 
association, calling on local members and doing mis- 
sionary work in behalf of the insurance department. 
This new department, Mr. Bowen says, is attracting 
wide and favorable attention from the dealers and 
will begin the active writing of policies with a volume 
of business that goes beyond the expectations of even 
the most enthusiastic supporters of this plan. The 


National association since its annual meeting has 
added almost a hundred new members and its officers 
are delighted with the progress that is being made. 
John J. Comerford, of Detroit, president of the asso- 
ciation, is spending a vacation on the west Coast, where 
he will be joined later by Attorney Warren Duffy, of 


Toledo, Ohio, whose family also is on the Coast, and 
while they are out there will take advantage of the 
opportunity to place before the dealers in that section 
the desirability of becoming affiliated with the Nationa 
association and expect to line up a large membership 
on the Coast. 





MADE CHAIRMAN OF TRAFFIC CLUB 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 16.—William H. Lockwood 
manager of the Cincinnati offices of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, has been elected chair- 
man of the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber o’ 
Commerce. The campaign was a spirited one and 
excited the interest of all lumbermen members of the 
club, as Mr. Lockwood and his opponent, J. Watt 
Graham, both are members also of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati. The popularity of both con- 





WILLIAM H. LOCKWOOD, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Flected Chairman of Traffic Club 


testants is testified by the fact that the race was 
almost neck and neck, Mr. Lockwood winning by one 
vote. 

Mr. Lockwood is an expert on lumber tariffs, and 
was picked by J. H. Townshend, secretary mana- 
ger of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to 
take charge of the Cincinnati office when it was 
opened here recently. 





TO SUPPORT AMERICAN LEGION 


Milton J. Foreman, of Chicago, who saw long and 
arduous service in France as colonel of the 133rd Field 
Artillery of the 33rd Division and is now commander 
of the American Legion, Illinois Division, and Edward 
Clifford, also of Chicago, who has only recently re- 
turned from France, where he served in the army 
finance section, and is now the chairman of the finance 
committee of the Illinois division of the American 
Legion, were the guests of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago last Wednesday at a well attended luncheon 
held in the club rooms, 

Mr. Foreman in a brief speech explained to the lum- 
bermen the aims and ideals of the American Legion. 
and declared that this organization of men who serve 
during the great war in the United States Army anu 
Navy was destined to become a great force for Amer- 
icanizing America and for preserving the country’: 
ideals and liberties. Americanization is one of th 
leading planks of the legion’s platform, and is certain 
with the support of every right thinking citizen, t» 
prove a powerful weapon against any radical elemen: 
that would endanger the life of American Government, 
said Mr. Foreman. 

Mr. Foreman was followed by Mr. Clifford, who a: 
chairman of the legion’s finance committee, told o/ 
what is being done to finance the organization. Th¢ 
legion is now engaged in a drive for enlistments an: 
in establishing posts thruout the State, 526 of such 
already having been formed out of the 1,000 contem- 
plated before the end of the year. But as yet the 
legion is not self supporting, and the business men 0! 
Chicago in a meeting previously held had voted : 
fund of $100,000, apportioned among the various lines 
of business, to be devoted to assist in the organization 
work. Mr. Clifford asked that the lumber trade of 
Illinois assume $10,000 as its part of this contribu 
tion. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hin¢ 
Lumber Co., made a motion to the effect that the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago pledge itself to the con 
tribution of $7,500 by the Chicago lumber trade, anu 
call upon the various State organizations identified 
with the industry to contribute the remaining $2,500. 
This motion having been seconded, F. J. Heidler, the 
newly elected president of the club, appointed the 
chairman of each division of that organization to col- 
lect contributions from the local firms falling within 
the category of his division, approaching those wh: 
are not members of the club as well as those who are. 

It was an unanimous opinion that the cause was 
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deserving of staunch support, and that the legion, 
with the platform on which it stands, is the “best in- 
surance for America.” 


TO SELL WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


Karl F. Richards, of Tacoma, Wash., arrived in Chi- 
cago this week to open a sales office for the Pacific 
States Lumber Co., of Selleck, Wash., and the Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co., of Min- 
eral Lake, Wash., the Chi- 
cago office being at 516 Na- 
tional Life Building. The 
general offices of the com- 
pany are at Tacoma, Wash., 
and the companies manu- 
facture fir, spruce, hemlock 








KARL F. RICHARDS, 
Of Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Who Opens Chicago Office 
for West Coast Concerns 





and red cedar products. Mr. 
Richards has been assistant 
sales manager of the com- 
pany for the last seven 
years, and previous to that 
he sold on the road for a 
time. He was born in Ta- 
coma, and after attending 
the Tacoma schools and the 
University of Washington his first position was at the 
sales office of the companies in Tacoma. 


A STATE COMMUNITY PLAN 


A short while ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told 
about the California State land settlement at Durham, 
just north of Sacramento, which is attracting wide- 
‘spread attention as the first : 
settlement of its kind in 
the country. The land was 
purchased by the State from 
the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, and up to that time 
no landowner had lived on 
it for more than twenty 
years. In the tract were 
6,219 acres, and today 120 $& 
families live in their own 7 
homes and till their own ; 
fields, all due to the plan , 
adopted by the State. The 
accompanying illustrations |” 
show the type of homes and ¥# 
a perspective sketch. The (5 
sketch is of a house for 
A. I, Maxwell on allotment 
No.. 11, designed by the’ 
State land settlement 
board, 

All the homes that are 
erected for settlers on the 
20-year payment plan are 











HEADS SOUTHERN PINE DEPARTMENT 


Frank H. Campbell, for the last two years sales 
representative in Chicago for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co. and the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, 
La., recently resigned to become manager of the south- 
ern pine department of the American Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Campbell, who 
is one of the best known southern pine salesmen in 
the country, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a 
real old time Irshman in the good old days was never 
any busier with a wheelborrow than he is in his new 
position, in which he has supervision over all the pur- 
chases and sales. All the cypress and fir business of 
the company is also handled by the southern pine de- 
partment. 

If any sales manager knows southern pine, Frank 
Campbell does. He has lived in the longleaf pine at- 
mosphere since a boy and most all of his life since he 
was a lad of thirteen, when he got his first sawmill job 
as a shavings shoveler, he has been connected with a 
sawmill or lumber sales force in one capacity or 
another. Mr. Campbell is far more than a salesman of 
southern pine, as he has been a constant student of 
every phase of its manufacture and the purposes to 
which it can best be put. He is a native of Westlake, 
La., which is in the original Calcasien Parish. His 
father, C. S. Campbell, had charge of the planing mill of 
Locke, Moore & Co. When thirteen years old he went 
to work at the mill of the old Orange Lumber Co. at 
Orange, Tex. When still a lad he was grading lumber 
and he held a job as grader for several years. In 1899, 
he became a machinist’s helper in the mill of the old 
Cow Creek Tram Co. at Call, Tex., and from then on 
he held various positions about sawmills until he 
started selling lumber in 1909 for the Consolidated 
Sawmills Co., of St. Louis, Mo. With headquarters 
in Clinton, Okla., he sold lumber in western Okla- 
homa for the Consolidated Sawmills Co. and the Kirby 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. Previous to coming to 
Chicago he was located at Shreveport, La., as assistant 
sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes interests. 

Step by step, Mr. Campbell has been climbing the 
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built of wood and are it 
mostly of the bungalow | 
type; 22 acres, a part of | 
which is an oak grove, has | 
been set aside as a commu- | 
nity center. Smaller tracts | 
have been laid out for wage 
earners, such as carpenters, 
blacksmiths ete. In 1919 
the State legislature ap- 
propriated a million dollars 
to continue the settlement 
policy and another tract 
may be purchased to ac- | 
commodate 250 settlers. Al- } 
ready more than twice that 5 
number have registered as 
applicants for small farms 

the 20-year payment 
plan. The work does not 
end with selling land to set- 
tlers on favorable terms, 
but also promotes a strong, 


SLEEPING 
poecn | 








healthy community spirit, and gives an opportunity to 
The 
tracts provided contain two up to forty acres and have 


settlers that otherwise could not make a start. 


old from $48 up to $235 an acre. 
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HOUSE FOR A. I. MAXWELL ON THE DURHAM STATE LAND 
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southern pine ladder of success, and as he still has as 
much pep as when he first started to wheel shavings at 
a southern mill many years ago, it is certain that 
there are even greater successes ahead for him. The 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
best known eastern concerns that manufacture and 
distribute lumber, having mills at Paxton, Fla., Lenox, 





FRANK H. CAMPBELL, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Well-known Southern Pine Expert in New Position 


Ky., Maxton, N. C., and in Idaho, Oregon and Minne 
sota. The officers of the company are: W. D. Johnston, 
president, W. H. Harding, vice president and general 
manager, and L. B. Oehmichen, treasurer. 

Since Mr. Campbell’s departure for Pittsburgh the 
Chicago office of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. has been 
in charge of Miss Rose Schulze, who was Mr. Camp- 
bell’s assistant. 





HARK! SOME PRICES OF 1879 


Now all you lumbermen who have been commenting, 
condemning, justifying, or just plain swearing over 
the present high prices for lumber, just listen to this 
about the good old days! 

In April (No April fool joke either) of 1879, the J. 
Beidler & Bro. Lumber Co., of Chicago, wrote to Kent 
& Kirker, of Clinton, IIl., as follows: 

“We have in our Laflin Street yard the following 
lumber which we will sell at prices annexed: 


4-inch common fencing, 12, 14 and 18 feet...... $ 9.00 
6-inch common fencing, 14 foot.............. 9.00 
Commons BGG BE TGR icc cc cccccuscecsenase 9.75 
1@-tnekh A ahemtiine, 14 feet... .cccccccccscsecce 22.00 
12-inch A sheathing, 14 and 16 foot............ 25.00 
Call fometnie SF, 34, 16 1066. oc ccccccccccscces 8.00 
Cee I a ca ecawecddecuceeuaweea 8.50 
2x4’s, 16 foot and 2x6’s, 12, 14,16 and 18 foot.. 9.00 
Se SEE OG BO WAR 6 cn ok dee cecitcucedéscies 9.00 
S2i@u, 1%, 16 and 16 feet... .ccccccseccece 9.00 
pig OO eS re rTP er re Terre 10.00 


Hope to be favored by your order. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. Beidler & Bro. Lumber Co,” 


It appears by the correspondence that Kent & 
Kirker had been quoted by the same concern in March, 
and as no order was forthcoming the foregoing quota- 
tions were 25 and 50 cents under the March quota- 
tions. Judging from that, they had to cut prices just 
a little in those days to get the business. We sub- 
mit this story to readers as a choice bit of light 
winter reading. 





AN AMERICAN Chamber of Commerce was recently 
organized in Sao Paulo, Brazil, with Charles Kinsolving 
as secretary-manager. Sao Paulo is an important lum- 
bering and furniture manufacturing center. 


ONE OF THE HOME TRACTS SOLD BY THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ON THE PAYMENT PLAN 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C, 





























We lnvite Investigation ‘ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the 
quality, millwork and grades of our 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
LONG AND ROUGH AND 


SHORTLEAF YELLOW PIN DRESSED. 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tise,Rispetch Bide., 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ane CYPRESS 
R and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Cummer Cypress Company 








ville and S 


» Fla. 


Mills: Jack 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 














New York City 











| The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Sas» V@llow Pine -Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 











NORFOLK, VA. 
(Concluded from page 81) 


duction. Bad weather recently will cause consider- 
able reductions in stocks of air dried lumber. Further 
advances in quotations have been noted on rough low 
grade pine during the week, but these have not been 
as large as in the better grades. 

The demand for dressed lumber continues brisk and 
many of the mills are getting more business than they 
can take care of promptly. Building operations are 
going forward on a large scale thruout this section al- 
tho labor difficulties in Norfolk, due to requests for 
more wages, may cause a setback in building in this 
city for a period. Money is very “tight” here, but in 
North and South Carolina it is plentiful. Speculation 
of all kinds is frowned upon now by all Norfolk banks, 
but they show no disposition to keep back legitimate 
building enterprises. Prices obtained for dressed stock 
were on about the same level as during the week previ- 
ous, with large variations in quotations, altho a tend- 
ency to reduce this spread has been noticeable. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


eb. 16.—Local lumbermen say that the car situa- 
tion is causing more anxiety than any other factor at 
the present time. Some of the larger mills, which 
could easily load ten to twenty cars a day, receive 
only one and two cars, and sometimes not any. 

In view of the fact that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion as a unit shows shipments more than 100 per- 
cent of production, it appears that the distribution of 
equipment is sadly in need of regulation. Buyers 
from the North are not as much in evidence as they 
were a fortnight ago. That does not necessarily mean, 
however, that there is a lull in demand or stagnation 
of the southern pine market, as prices go merrily on- 
ward and upward. Recent sales of B&better sap rift 
flooring are reported at $145 a thousand f. o. b. mill, 
and other items of pine in proportion. It is worthy of 
note that prices nowadays are always listed and quoted 
in even dollars, and an advance is not usually shown in 
single dollars. 

Due to the severe car shortage, stocks are accumulat- 
ing and, being unable to load out bookings already 
made, producers are not desirous of new business. 
Other than the fact that all former differentials in 
prices seem to be cast aside, the hardwood market is 
without feature. In normal times poplar sold for 100 
percent more than red gum, but now red gum is sell- 
ing for more than poplar. In 1914 No. 3 oak went 
begging at $7 and is now in good demand at around 


$30. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


eb. 16.—The New Orleans street paving program 
for 1920, which included many thousand yards of 
wood block paving, still hangs in the balance. Bids 
for the paving certificates have been readvertised for, 
but as they can not be sold for less than 95 nor bear 
interest at more than 414 percent, it is not certain 
that satisfactory offers will be submitted. If the 
commission council fails to effect a sale of them this 
time, it may ask the State legislature, which meets 
in May, to alter the law, taking off the requirement 
of 95 as upset price, and thus making it possible to 
effect a sale of the paving certificates in competition 
with other securities. 

Dr. W. Scheppegrell, president of the Audubon Park 
commission, announces the donation, by F. B. Wil- 
liams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., of $3,000 
to the park for the purchase of trees to be set out 
for its further embellishment, 

Cliff Williams, well known retired Mississippi lum- 
berman who served as labor administrator during 
the war, is planning to remove permanently from 
Meridian to New Orleans. Mr. Williams is a good 
roads enthusiast, serving as vice president on the 
Mississippi Highways Association, and it is under- 
stood that his decision to establish his home in New 
Orleans was influenced in part by his belief that he 
can render more effective service to the good roads 
cause by establishing his headquarters here. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 17.—The continued bad weather has eased up 
the demand, and other general conditions have com- 
bined to create an uncertain attitude on the part of 
many who were preparing to get into the market ac- 
tively. The current rumors regarding the acute fall- 
ing off in the export trade have necessarily had their 
effect on the domestic lumber situation. Furthermore, 
the current propaganda, which says that all commodity 
prices must come down naturally asserts itself in the 
lumber industry. When these important factors are 
considered, in connection with the fact that heavy 
snows have prevented yards from making deliveries 
for several weeks, it places the market in a position 
where some of the edge is worn off the enthusiasm. 

In addition, the financial situation is creating some 
concern, and the action of the Federal reserve banks 
in raising the re-discount rate, and published state- 
ments from those who have hertofore been large lend- 
ers for building purposes to the effect that money 
is withdrawn and that.building construction must be 
placed along more profitable lines, have had a quieting 
effect. These features are aside from the very impor- 
tant fact that there continues to be an insistent de- 
mand for all kinds of construction, and with this as a 
dominant factor, and with so little headway being 
made in lumber production, it is difficult to see how 
prospective builders can make much mistake in pro- 
ceeding with their work, so far as the cost of lumber 
is concerned. Planning activity by architects and 


engineers in this territory indicates a tremendous vol- 
ume of new construction to be brought out early this 
spring, and unless there is a continued shortage of 
labor and materials that will hinder the building pro- 
gram the forthcoming season will be one of the busiest 
on record. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 16.—This city contemplates embarking upon 
an extensive improvement program, which, if author- 
ized, will call for the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars. Not less than $25,000,000, for instance, is the 
estimated cost of an enlargement of the water supply 
to meet the needs of the many new industries. Some 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 is wanted for school improve. 
ments, while an additional $26,000,000 is urged fur 
general use. The project to improve the harbor at an 
outlay of $26,000,000 is to be embodied in a separate 
bill. The total to be made available for improve- 
ments will run up to a vast sum and the lumber trade 
may be expected to derive large benefits therefrom. 

Construction work on the first of the group of build- 
ings which the Columbia Graphophone Co. purposes to 
erect at Orangeville, in the eastern suburbs of Balti- 
more, will, it is thought, be started in the next few 
days. The projected structure will house the cabinet 
factory and the estimate is that the cost will be not 
less than $2,000,000. Reinforced concrete will be the 
material used, but great quantities of lumber will !e 
required for forms, and an agent of the company has 
been visiting the trade here in the last few weeks to 
ascertain what it is prepared to furnish in the way 
of such stocks. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 17.—Business remains quiet among the re- 
tailers but there is more than the usual amount of - 
plans, particularly house plans, coming into the offices 
of lumbermen for estimates. The prices of lumber, 
however, as well as the prices of other building 
material, continue to advance and there is still the 
feeling that a great deal of this prospective business 
will not materialize because of high prices, 

Among wholesalers the conditions are practically 
unchanged. They report that retailers are not dis- 
posed to lay in stock freely at the present prices, and 
are buying little beyond their actual needs. This 
cautious buying, however, has no effect whatever on 
prices, which indicates that even this restricted de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. 

J. J. Munn and M. Diebold, two of the old timers 
in retail lumber circles here, are in St. Petersburg, 
Ila., for several weeks’ stay. 

Cc. H. Bruckman, of the Bruckman Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, returned last Friday from an extended 
trip thru the South, coming home directly from Hot 
Springs, Va., where he spent some time taking the 


baths, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 16.—Conditions in the lumber trade here re- 
main much the same as last week except that bad 
weather has had a rather depressing influence on the 
building trades in general, and this, together with a 
great deal of sickness and slight labor uncertainties, 
has lessened the buying. Buying for actual and imme- 
diate needs, however, absorbs all the shipments that 
can be got thru, and more besides. The yards have 
not been so busy, but the millwork men, the box makers, 
furniture manufacturers and the big industrial con- 
sumers are all using good quantities of lumber and are 
in great enough need of it to pay the high prices with- 
out question. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Master 
Tuilders’ Exchange a few days ago Maj. Edwin © 
Hollenback, the president, prophesied two very big 
years in the building trades for this year and the 
next. He said that building experts had estimated 
that in 1920 there would be spent here $150,000,000, 
with probably as much more next year. Efforts are 
being made to form an organization that will inclue 
all classes of building material dealers, interest. (| 
directly or indirectly, and fair progress has been mai». 
He said that the needs in building materials for the 
two years would far outrun the supply. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand and all sre 
far behind the supply, altho there is less heard of 1’ 
excessively high pinch prices, probably because tie 
men who need lumber are substituting when th 
favorite wood goes out of reach. Oak, ash, gu! 
chestnut, maple, birch, beech, basswood, mahogany a: ‘ 
the fancy woods are all in good demand and hardwo 
floorings of all kinds are searce and high. 

White pine demand is not as strong as it was bt 
is still strong enough to reduce the remaining stoc: 
to an alarmingly low point. Spruce is in good c* 
and prices are high. Hemlock is out of the mark 
and stocks are so low it is doubtful if a big year’s ¢' 
could make up the shortage. Cypress demand $ 
stronger than the supply and shipments are slow. 
Southern pine is still strong and high and North Caro- 
lina is being taken as offered at high figures. La‘! 
are still high and scarce and shingles are in very £0 
demand for the time of year. 

The Forest Lumber Co. comes pretty near bei:s 
headquarters for the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Ass°- 
ciation now since George Hoban and his men have g' 
there, for it has six members in the official family, 
including the vice president and _ secretary—: 
boosters. 

Arthur T. Wistar, brother of R. Wyatt Wistar, of 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, and formerly representati 
of the Carolina Lumber Sales Corporation, has n¥ 
gone to the local office of the J. O. Nessen Lumber © 
in the Real Estate Trust Building, where he and New 
J. Nessen will conduct a general wholesale busin¢ 
specializing in the products of the Nessen mills 2 
those of the Edisto River Lumber Co. 

Efforts are being made by the State forestry depa 
ment to market large quantities of chestnut lumber 
account of the increase of the blight, which was re- 
tarded when the State made appropriations for fig’'- 
ing it. In some of the tracts recently investigat: 
trees were found that were only slightly affected, whi’ 
some had not been infected at all, and efforts wl 
be made to market this before the value of the lumber 
is reduced. 
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The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., manufac- 
rer of drying machinery, including veneer driers, 
has opened an office in the East River Bank Building, 
New Bs City, of which H. S. Landell will have 


“NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.. 


Feb, 17.—Practically every planing mill and box 

1ook factory in the Tonawandas has been forced to 
hut down on account of being unable to secure cars 

- make shipments this week. A blizzard that has 
swept thru this locality from the west almost con- 
inuously since Sunday morning has completely tied 
ip freight movements on the steam lines. 

The heavy snow that fell a week or so ago in-New 
York and other eastern sections made it most difficult 
for shippers to secure cars for loading. All of the 
cars available before the storm in this part of the 
country had been loaded, when the announcement was 
received that no freight will be moved before next 
week. As most of the mills had already utilized all of 
their available storage space for stock which they had 
een unable to load on account of there being no cars, 
they were forced to suspend operations. 

At the organization meeting of the chamber of 
ommerce directors a few days ago T. J. Wilson, of 
the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., was reélected president. 
The newly elected directors include Ray H. Bennett, 
of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 17.—No box cars have been available for lum- 
ber shipments in this district for the last ten days. 
The plan was to relieve congestion of grain in ele- 
vators in the Twin’Cities. The order was strictly 
enforced and even box cars which came to local yards 
from the South or West, loaded with lumber, could not 
be reloaded for out-shipments. Only open cars have 
been used, and, this has slackened the shipment of 
lumber from this district. 

The booking of orders for large and small amounts 
of building material seems to be largely a matter of 
whether the company approached has stock on hand 
or in sight to warrant taking the orders. That is the 
way the general trade reports conditions. Every 
indication is for a big stir in building when spring 
opens, 

Harry Reynolds, Minneapolis representative of the 
Iiammond Lumber Co., has just returned from the 
plant at Astoria, Ore., and reports that eastern buy- 





ers were on the Pacific coast actively competing in 
the purchase of the rather limited stocks of lumber 
offered. 

H. J. Draham, secretary of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., midway between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, after a trip thru Iowa, reports that the retail 
yards of his company in that State do not find it 
unusual to receive an order for a single bill from a 
farmer amounting to $5,000 and $10,000, and that 
sales for city building are on the increase. 

R. G. King, Jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Seattle, visited the offices of the Kingsley-Towle 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis representative. He said 
that conditions for a large trade in the spring were 
never better. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 18.—No special changes have been reported in 
the lumber trade situation here this week. The 
dominant factor continues to be the shortage of 
freight cars and, were that possible, conditions as 
regards making shipments are described as even worse 
than they were a week ago. An aggravating develop- 
ment that has come in for some comment on the part 
of jobbers and millmen is that flat cars and gondolas 
are being offered shippers more freely, but that they 
are unable to accept them thru inability to obtain the 
wire required to make shipping safe on such equip- 
ment. 

Small loggers are cutting on a substantial scale this 
winter over many districts of northern Minnesota, and 
it is believed that their pulpwood cut will be the 
largest in the aggregate in years owing to the high 
prices going. 

Duluth jobbers have been in receipt of strong inquiry 
for all classes of lumber and dimension stuff right up 
till now and tho, as noted a week ago, efforts to 
stabilize prices are being made, premiums over lists 
are being offered by consumers and dealers for special 
lots. One of the companies issued a new price list 
last week and it is said to have been already shot to 
pieces by advances. A difficulty being experienced in 
stabilizing prices is that operators are all short of 
certain lines, and they are being compelled to make 
substitutions in order to take care of their trade. The 
statement was made in one quarter, however, that in 
the event the car and freight handling situation be- 
come easier quotations in some lines of woods products 
would speedily decline from their present levels, as 
considerable material is being held by operators 
awaiting the opportunities to move it. 








INCORPORATIONS 


_ALABAMA. ene ae Brick & Lumber Co., 

.corporated; capital, $10, 

" nion tee Reba _ Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Bear State Handle Co., 
- orporated; plant will be enlarged. 

Fort Smith—Good Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Fort Smith—Standard Box & "Veneer Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $75,090. ? 

Mena—Hope Lumber Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Mutual Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $1,000,000 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Baldwin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; wholesale southern 
pine. 

GEORGIA. Grovania—Big Indian Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $18,000. 

1DAHO. Kuna—Kuna Saw Mill Co., incorpo- 

ted; capital, $100,000. 

INDIANA. Lebanon — Campbell-Smith-Ritchie 

»., increasing capital to $200,000. 

New Albany—Monon Veneer Co., incorporated; 
“pital, $50,000; to buy Pekin Hardwood Lumber 

». and remodel for veneer plant. 

iOWA. Clinton—Builders’ Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $750,000; to take over Nebraska 

rds of F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. . 
; 7 ie Co., incorporated; capital, 
Uv, - 


KENTUCKY. Ashland—Ashland cal Lum- 
er Co., increasing capital to $250,0 
Covington—Ohio Scroll & Lumber “ae . increasing 
pital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Sovington—Yates-Lahner Co., incorporated; cap- 
ul, $25,000; to establish a lumber yard and planing 
li and to manufacture and distribute a general 
e of building materials. 

Middlesboro—Lyons Lumber & Manufacturing 
, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Pineville—Asher-Creech Lumber Co., incorpo- 
ted; capital, $26,000. 

_ LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Orleans Lumber & 
lilding Material Co., incorporated. 
MASSACHUSETTS. a Wood Heel 
, incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Talbot & Meier, incorpo- 


+= Onge Lumber Co., incorporated. 
MINNESOTA. Hastings—Amco Millwork & Lum- 
‘rv Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
’reston—Farmers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; 
‘ital, $50,000. 
“MISSOURI. St. Louis—Diamond Wood Heel & 
ee Co., increasing capital from $15,500 


t. Louis—Gustav J. Graendies Manufacturing 
C° . incorporated; capital, $100,0 
. Louis—Mokan yumber & eccantile Co., in- 
c rporateds capital, $250,0 
St. Louis—Wolf & Kra le er Furniture Co., in- 
( asing capital from $15,000 to $150,000. 
Wheeling—Wheeling Farmers’ Mercantile Co., in 
corporated; capital, $8,000. 





NEBRASKA. Humboldt—Craven-Ramey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Woodland Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital to $250,000. 
New York—Atlantic Milling Sales Corporation; 
capital, $60,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Beam Lumber 
o., increasing capital to $100,000. 
Elizabeth—Dozier Lath Co., incorporated; capital, 


Goldsboro—Builders’ Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

Rutherfordton—Oakwood Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture spokes 
and handles. 

Sanford—L..P. Cox Co., incorporated; capital, 
$200,000; builders’ supply and retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Victory Cabinet Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Cleveland—Broadway Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $100,000. 

Cleveland—Collamer Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

leveland—Prasse Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $450,000. 

Cleveland—Western Flooring Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

Hillsboro—Geyler Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $60,000. 

Newark—Lake Lumber Co., increasing capital 
= _ 000 to $50,000. 

s—Niles Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$25, O00 to $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Clayton—Hill Bennett Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Astoria—Tahkenitch Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; purchased large tract 
in Douglas county and will develop. 

Lebanon—Santiam Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

North Bend—Coos Bay Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Portland—Lumbermen’s Engineering Co. of the 
Northwest, incorporated; capital, $1,000. 

Portland—Great Western Tie Co. filed articles 
changed name to Great Western Securities Co. 

Silverton — Comstock-Brown-Alm Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. i ied Lumber 
Co., lg tee capital, $8, 

Mullins—Carolina Lumber Boe he “incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Kimball and Pukwana—Fur- 
rows-Evans Lumber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Crown Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Bristol—Pierpont-Paxton Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $200,000; owns lumber tract in Cumberland 
county; sawmills. 

TEXAS. pom h gg  ~ amel Lumber Co., in- 
a ec capital, $20,000 

Lufkin—H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., cap- 
ital, $150,000; erect hardwood mill on Angelina & 
Neches River Railroad near Lufkin. 

Moran—Styles So Co., increasing capital 
from "5, 000 ‘e Se 

Ranger—E. ol Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $10, oo to $100,000. 














Our mill at Franklin, Va. 


Buy the 


Best in 


N.C. 
Pine 


and give your customers 
the best value for their 
money. Once you have 
tried Camp’s N. C. Pine 
youll accept no other 


kind. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 











MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Send your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


or Address our 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA:, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GOO, © PAIBCHIED . ».0.050:0020020000000 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 








Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








_ ~ 





We Shipped in 1919: 


1857 Cars, 26,284,977 Feet Hardwood. 
503 Cars, 10,496,128 Feet Yellow Pine. 
2360 Cars, 36,781,105 Total. 
We produced some of it; 
Bought the remainder from our sawmill friends. 
Sold it all to our consuming friends. 


I€ you do business with us Friendship is 1 
natural sequence. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 











Mr. Wholesaler— Our Specialty is 
¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CoO. 


N h d f ‘ 
Crichton anit. Mobile, Ala. 














Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, (*yscalooe) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
i Tuscaloosa. 











TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 





Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa District. 
Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 —g 16 ft. 


Short Log Run 








some = \asbers 4x4 and 6x6. Our long suit is 
” Framing—Dry and d. 








Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 





Our Service is Prompt. a 





Let us prove it today. 
Manufacturers and 


Rumley-Allison Wholesale Dealers 
Tussatces> Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 











VIRGINIA. Stanton—Payne-Lambert Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; wooden- 
ware. 

WASHINGTON. Blewett—Peshastin Lumber & 
Box Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Davenport—Davenport Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

rasmer—Grand Lake Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

oquia: oe a Mill & Boom Co., incorporated; 
capital, s60,0 

Olymp pia “Olympia, gunaie Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $80,0 

Olympia—Pacific iaiee Co., incorporated. 

— — Shingle Co., incorporated; 
capita 

Seattle—Duwamish Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $70,000. 

Seattle—Kachess Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Vancouver—Premier ae Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,0 

Yakima—Yakima Vale Implement Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Newell—Lawrence Cooperage 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—Central Wisconsin 
pa Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 

Kenosha—Kenosha Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $150, 

Wausau—Yawkey- Bieoel Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,0 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Bancroft Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; to deal in timber, 
pulpwood, lumber and wood products of all kinds. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Luverne—Liles & Miller recently be- 
gan a veneer manufacturing business. 

ARKANSAS. Chidester—H. W. Anderson has 
started a stave mill here. 

Dumas—J. A. Wooten & Brother have begun a 
hardwood — business here. 

El Dorado—C. D. Barton, of El Dorado and Ed. 
McDonald, of Junction City, —- formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of C. Barton Lumber 
Co., and will open for business ge operating a 
planing mill, handling pine and gum lumber. 

Harrison—The Boston Hardwood Dimensions Co. 
has organized to buy, sell and saw hardwood lum- 
ber. The firm has a mill near Harrison. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Cairns & Funkie 
(Inc.) have started a wholesale lumber business, 

FLORIDA. Brooksville—N. F. Coulter has begun 
a sawmilling operation here. 

attra & Coogler have started a crate 
mill. 

Jacksonville—The Ritter Self Fastener Containers 
Co. recently began business here. 

Jacksonville—The Gullette-Walker Lumber Co. 
has been organized and will conduct a wholesale and 
expert lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Meldrim—T. P. Eberhardt recently 
began a sawmill operation. 

Stilson—E. L. Shadrick Lumber Co. has started a 
sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Rowland S. Utley has opened 
a wholesale and commission lumber business at 19 
South La Salle Street. 

Edwardsville—Havalka & Helencamp recently be- 
gen a planing mill operation here. 

Peoria—J. Herbst has begun a toy manufac- 
turing business. 


INDIANA. Logansport—A. Walter Eckstein has 
begun a sawmill operation here. 

KANSAS. Rose Hill—William N. Harris has be- 
gun a retail lumber business. 

Wichita—The Guymond Wilson Lumber Co. will 
open a branch yard at Second and Washington 
streets. 

KENTUCKY. Shelbyville—Miller & Bond will 
open a lumber business here. 

MAINE. Jonesboro—Mawhinney & Hall have 
started a box factory. 

MASSACHUSETTS. ernie =n EE F. 
Hall has started a sawmill. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Frank H. Meyer re- 
cently began a wholesale lumber business. 

Minneapolis—The Stuhr & Gerard Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a manufacturing business. 

Waite Park—The Borgerding Lumber Co. will 
open a lumber yard with Frank Wink as manager. 

MISSOURI. Montgomery City—Valier & Spires 
have opened a retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Columbus—D. W. Kerr and Eli Pigman 
have associated themselves together to do a whole- 
sale lumber business under the name of D. W. Kerr 
Lumber Co., 708 New Hayden Building. 

Cincinnati—Renaker & Tucker are opening an 
office at 607 Mercantile Library Building to sell 
lumber in car lots to the contracting trade. They 
ask for general price lists from concerns which are 
interested in this territory. 

OKLAHOMA. Indiahoma—M. M. Teague recent- 
ly opened a hardware and retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Audrey—Hardman & Rankin recently 
began a sawmill operation. 

Cottage Grove—The George Anderson Lumber Co. 
has begun a sawmill operation. 

Eugene—The Stevens-Farris Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Forest Grove—C. A. Haulenbeck has started a 
sawmill operation. 

Marshfield—The Amalgamated Trading Co. re- 
cently began operating a sawmill here. 

Molalla—Todd & Owens have begun sawmilling 


here. : 
Portland—The J. E. Morris Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business here with headquarters in Seattle. 
Portland—The Oregon Master Floor:Co. recently 
began business 
Riddle—C. E. Osborne recently began operating 
@ sawmill here. 
h Sweet Home—Horner Bros. have a new sawmill 
ere, 
Waldport—Everson & Parson have started a 
shingle mill here. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Rowland S. Utley 
has opened a wholesale and commission lumber 
business here. 


SOUTH -CAROLINA. Yamane W. Fennell 
recently started a sawmil 


SOUTH DAKOTA. oe Furrow-Evans 
Lumber Co., recently organized, will open a lum- 
ber yard here. 

TENNESSEE. Louise—J. C. Greer has started 
.. nag mill here, with headquarters in Evans- 
ville, In 

South Side and Van Leer—J. C. Greer has 
started sawmills here; headquarters in Evansville. 


TEXAS. ou. Fort Worth, Gorman and Sipe 
Springs—The G. M. Richardson Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business. 

Wichita Falls—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. recently 
started a retail business. 

VERMONT. White River Junction—B. F. Arrow 
& Son have located a plant here for making boxes, 
box shooks and dressed lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—The Arlington Mil! 
Co. recently began sawmilling. 

Kelso—J. W. Butterworth ie installed a sawmil! 


ere. 

Seattle—Ivan Hyland has started a lath mill. 

Seattle—The Rockaway-Webster Co. has started 
a wholesale lumber business. 

Seattle—Thelberk & Moses recently began a lath 
mill operation here. 

Skamokawa—C. E. Putnam recently started a 
shingle mill. 

Tekoa—J. E. Egli has started a sawmill. 

Winlock—J. Cunningham has started a sawmill. 

Winlock—T. H. Duffy has begun a match manu- 
facturing business. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. _ Batesville—Charles A. Niel, of 
Webster Grove, Mo., is reported to have purchased 
the entire stock and assets of the Batesville Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., formerly known as the Garrison 
Mills. The company owned a hardwood mill at 
Batesville and one at Rosie. 

Benton—C. W. Lewis, formerly of the Lena Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased the plant of the Pekin Coop- 

erage Co. and will put in a sawmill and a —— 

mill on the property. The sale does not include 
the machinery used in the manufacture of staves 
and the Pekin Cooperage Co. will remove that to 
some other point. 

yon Rock, H. Wood is succeeded by Wood 

room. 

Marianna—Jack Foreman has purchased a half 
interest in the Kershaw Lumber Co. and the busi- 
ness will be expanded to include a wholesale and 
retail lumber and building supply business and a 
sawmill operation. 

GEORGIA. Douglas—The J. F. Darby Lumber 
Co., of Vidalia, Ga., has purchased the planing 
mili and sawmill site wa buildings and houses 
for employees of the Ashley-Price Lumber Co. 
and a tract of timber known as the Lott-Garrett 
tract which will supply the mill for ten or more 


years. 

Dublin—The sale of the Dublin Lumber Co. to 
J. H. Beacham is announced. Mr. Beacham will 
make improvements and add machinery. He will 
later put in a planing mill. 


IDAHO. Orofino—The general office of the A. M. 
Case Lumber Co. has been removed from Fraser 
to Orofino. 

ILLINOIS. Atlanta—E. Dodgson & Co. have sold 
the Atlanta lumber yard to the Donkle & Webber 
Lumber Co., recently organized. D. J. Webber will 
be in charge 

Dundee—The A. F. Chapman Co. has been sold 
to the Dundee Lumber Co. 

Walnut—J. C. oy yO & Co. have sold out to 
the Walnut Lumber & ply Co., recently incor- 
porated with a hel Zz 40,000. 


INDIANA, Peru—The C. H. Brownell manufac- 
turing plant has been sold to William H. Charnley, 
Charles E. Morrice, Vern A. Harding and Charles 
A. Aitkens, of Goshen, Ind., and Willis D. Widner, 
of Auburn, who have organized a new company 
capitalized at $150,000 and will manufacture kitchen 
tables and cabinets. 


IOWA. _ Burlington—Arthur Ellis has bought the 
Bernard-Ellis Lumber Co. 

Cedar Heights—The Mutual Lumber & Supp}; 
Co. has been sold to the Schneck Lumber Co. 

Diagonal—A. L. Crawford has sold his interest 
in_the lumber yard here to J. W. McGee. 

Irvington—Bedell Brothers have sold out to the 
Farmers’ Codédperative Association. 


KANSAS. Fredonia—The Home Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has purchased the stock and buildings of 
the W. N. Certain Lumber Co. 

Glen Elder—The Dickinson Lumber Co. has re- 
organized and has purchased the Glen Elder Lum- 
ber Co., which will be consolidated with its own 
business. 

Kiowa—The J. H. Nichols Grain, Coal & Feed 
Co. has been sold to the Kiowa Lumber Co. 

Rexford—The Berry Lumber Yard has purchase! 
= Rexford yard of the Chicago Lumber & Coz:! 

0. 

KENTUCKY. Somerset—The Stratemeyer Lum- 
ber Co. has moved to Monticello. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Beverly—George H. Allen is 
succeeded by the Hoague-Sprague Corporation, with 
headquarters at Lynn. 

Lynn—George H. Allen, Byron E. Grover and - 
G. Potter have sold their lumber yards here to 
the Hoague-Sprague Corporation. 

MINNESOTA. Barnesville—The ong, Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. 

bing—C. A. Remington is succeeded by ths 
Remington Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Batesville—R. S. Darnell has sol’ 
the Batesville interests to the Panolo Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

MISSOURI. Warrenton—Buescher & Reese 3!' 
succeeded by the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., wit! 
headquarters at St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA. Kearney—The Joyce Lumber C 
has purchased the lumber business of the Farm 
ers’ Codperative Co. 

Amherst, Elm Creek, Miller, Oconto, Poole, River- 
dale and Sumner—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. 
ae 6 sold out to the Builders’ Supply Co., of Clinton, 


Riverdale—The lumber stock of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has been sold to the Builders’ Supply Co. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The consolidation of the Acme 
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Box Co. and the American Box Co. under the name 
of the Folding Box Co. is announced. — capital 
of the new company is given at $500,0 

Lodi—The Lodi Lumber Co. has hanes the 
stock of lumber of the Lodi Mill & Hhevator Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ambler—J. W. Craft is suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Craft & Sons. 

Pittsburgh—M. E. Flynn, vice president, has sold 
his interest in the West Penn Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The sawmill and shingle 
mill of the J. M. Ayres Lumber Co., near here, has 
been sold to Williams & Olander, of Walla Walla, 
who have organized a new concern known as the 
Independent Lumber & Shingle Co. 

WISCONSIN. La Crosse—The Newhouse Lum- 
ber Co. is reported to have dissolved. 

Milwaukee—The Schneider & mes Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by William A. Schneider. 

Oshkosh—The Schmit Trunk & Baggage Co. has 
changed its name to Schmit Trunk Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Toronto—E. M. David and Toronto 
associates have purchased the Rainy River Pulp 
& Paper Co. and will install new machinery and 
increase the output. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Vredenburgh—The sawmill of the 
Vredenburgh Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on 
Feb. 2 with a loss of $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Paragould—The office building of 
the J. F. Haety & Son Stave Co. was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin. 

CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Fire destroyed three dry 
kilns and 200,000 feet of lumber at the Holmes- 


Eureka Lumber Co.’s redwood mill here. Six new 
kilns will be built. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Groveland—The Edge-Dowling Lum- 
ber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

KANSAS. Stillwell—The Blaker Lumber & Grain 
Co. suffered a heavy loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hertford—The Major & 
Loomis Co. lost its planing mill, box factory and 
shipping shed by fire on Feb. 3. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at 
once. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, Delta—A planing mill belong- 
ing to Stubbs & Dunlap at this place was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of about $40,000, partly insured. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The barrel factory of the 
Farmers’ Manufacturing Co. at Cobbs Station was 
destroyed by fire on Feb. 6. The loss is estimated 
at $3,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso— The Thompson-Ford 
Co.’s sawmill was burned on Feb. 8. The large 
flywheel exploded and caused considerable extra 
damage. The loss is estimated at about $50,000, 
with insurance of $20,000. The plant will be rebuilt 
at once. 

Larson—Fire of unknown origin did much damage 
to the dry kilns at the Larson mill of the Bloedele- 
Donovan Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—The mill of the Petawawa 
Lumber Co., located at Brule - Algonquin Park, 
was destroy ed by fire on Feb. 

Toronto—Fire recently aanienes the factory of 
the Hope Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 456 Gilbert 
Avenue. The damage is about $45,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


(For New Mills and Equipment see page 77) 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 39 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 14 











Lumber Shingles 

BO acacctumemawentus 64,448,000 4,638,000 
TOSS Seis caceseananass 22,086,000 2,475,000 
EMCPFORBE 2c ccnces 42,362,000 2,163,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 14 

Lumber Shingles 
Pea cicceweseveteuns 312,771,000 36,200,000 
TOYS csceraeeeteawans 188,545,000 27,930,000 
ee ee 124,226,000 8,270,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB, 14 

Lumber Shingles 
TOEO Sakincidewseocdene 21,971,000 4,298,000 
BOES sunennee nus wad we 12,377,000 2,098,000 
i. re ,594,000 2,200,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 14 

Lumber Shingles 
BOAO. 5.ctttncawawe clean 106,028,000 19,839,000 
BORON Sc avin cache aiaeceeia 75,129,000 14,824,000 
REOCRINIIE: occcoinrecore-eie 30,899,000 5,015,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
— for the week ended Feb 18 were as follows: 


ASS— No. Value. 
Cele ED thie Cae dewalt eek Pe ee 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5.000 ere ee 9 $ 26,000 

5,000 and under DOs 6.66.0 19 134,600 
10,000 and under 25,000...... 11 0,500 
25,000 and under i ee 6 8,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 3 190,000 

IOGGUG GEO GUGE. s6ecccucccn secs 7 3,840,000 

NOUNS ot ond ca 44 bade eee es 55 $4,549,100 
Average valuation for week....... — 82,711 
Totals previous week............. 65 2,363,945 
Average valuation previous week. ae 36,368 
Totals corresponding week, 1919. 44 357,900 
Totals Jan, 1 to Feb. 18, 1920..... 314 15,036,645 
Totals corresponding period, 1919.. 188 2,813,480 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—Northern pine is in much the 
same shape as other woods, there being greater de- 
mand than there is supply, and it is more than 
likely that the market will continue thru the spring 
that way. Prices are strong and variable. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—There is a continued 
scarcity of stock, and owing to unfavorable weather 
the last two weeks very few shipments have 
reached here. Orders are taken at top prices, but 
practically no business is booked ahead. Stocks 
among local yards and consumers are light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Lack of stock to sell is 
the chief trouble in the wholesale trade, and it is 
likely to continue as a source of complaint for a 
00d while. The yards show a noticeable cleaning 
out as compared with conditions some weeks ago, 
and lumber is not coming in rapidly, both because 
of the scarcity at the mills and because of embar- 
goes that permit hardly any lumber to move. It is 
also difficult at present to move anything out of the 


yards, 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The desperate snow bliz- 
zard and the recent embargo have still more seri- 
ously handicapped the eastern spruce market. For 
these two reasons and because there is very little 
building going on just now business in eastern 
Spruce is exasperatingly dull. But owing to the fact 
that production is so scant, stocks so low and de- 
livery so problematical, base dimension is quoted 


at $60 to $65. Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, 
$61 to $65; 10-inch, $62 to $67; 12-inch, $64 to $69. 
Business in random has fallen off and the market 
is at the same time firmer, this doubtless being one 
reason for the lessened demand. Prices are: 2x3 to 
2x7, $51 to $53; 2x8, $53 to $55; 2x10, $55 to $56; 
2x12, $56 to $57. Similar conditions affect boards. 
Random covering boards are selling at $48 to $50, 
some asking $52. The matched sell at $56 to $58; 
for one kind $60 must be paid. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The production, while 
fair, is far below the market requirements. Quota- 
tions are strong, and with stocks among yards so 
poorly assorted there is an insistent inquiry for 
reasonably prompt shipment. The good building 
prospect keeps yards on the alert, but the situation 
has eased to some extent since the first of the 
month, owing to snows preventing many yard de- 


liveries. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—It is too early for much demand 
for white cedar poles and posts, but the demand 
for white cedar shingles is in excess of the supply 
and prices are strong. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—Local hardwood prices are just 
edging upward a bit more. The supply both north 
and south is gradually getting shorter, because pro- 
duction is being held down by all sorts of diffi- 
culties. When stocks are found that are badly 
needed, unheard of prices are paid for them. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb, 17.—The mills are working 
hard to catch up with orders, but logging conditions 
still are poor and the output is not nearly large 
enough. An occasional surplus meets ready sale. 
Buyers are ready to pay the prices asked to get 
stock. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—No. 2 gum is showing 
considerable strength, a condition due largely to 
buying by box manufacturers. There still is a big 
demand for plain oak, which has advanced steadily 
until now it is about 50 percent higher than it was 
about Dec. 1. The only uncertain items on the hard- 
wood list are car materials. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—There is no falling off 
in hardwood prices; in fact, the situation from the 
buyers’ standpoint seems to be demoralized. Prices 
are erratic, with wide variations in quotations for 
the same grades and sizes. Those in possession of 
stock are in position to command their own prices 
and when buyers are ready to place an order they 
want it filled immediately, giving little concern to 
the price they are forced to pay. It has been a 
long while since local stocks were so poorly assorted 
as today, and notwithstanding the falling off in the 
export demand, there is sufficient domestic business 
in sight to move the current production at existing 
quotations. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Railroad conditions are 
against doing any extensive hardwood trade from 
the yards at present, since the storms of last week 
have caused the annulment of many freight trains 
and deranged all schedules. Embargoes are on east 
of here and will probably last for a few days at 
least. The demand is active and is likely to result 
in good sales in the near future, as soon as the 
yards are able to carry on unrestricted shipping. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Another great jump in 
trade and in prices simultaneously has taken place 
in the hardwoods field. Never before has trade been 
so active, demand so good and prices so high. Stocks 
at the mills are very low. There is a good demand 
from every kind of consumer. There is a wide 
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ox TIMBERS 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Conn al Cottonwood. 


Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni. 


LOUISIANA 
BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
| Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


























Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans, I a 


Manager. 








F. L. SANFORD 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


New Orleans, La. 


C. W. BODGE 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at Sales Office, 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


1 CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Yellow Pine Leaf 
Poitevent & Favre re aka 
Mandeville, [umber Co. fue P sting 


Louisiana Pom aids. 
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Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
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4 John B. Smith & Sons, Toronto, Canada J 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











a a a 
= ES PEERLESS 
make 
COTS and cAMP FURNITURE 
Tents, Awnings, Sie. Leggins, aaah Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 








Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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Lumber Dealers welcome, this system that 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
— it out before it was finally printed in book 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls t» 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, ete, and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 47 interesting ,cxposition 
By B. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


range in some of the quotations, but the lower 
prices given are all advances. Prices current are: 
Quartered white oak, $325 to $355, some asking $375; 
plain, $210 to $230, some asking $240; ash, $160 to 
$170; poplar, $194 to $200; maple, $140 to $160; birch, 
red, $165 to $216; sap, $155 to $190; beech, $100 to 
$110; basswood, $125 to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16.—Mills continue to have 
several buyers for every lot of lumber they have to 
offer, and the quotations are maintained at the ad- 
vanced figures that have been set for some time, 
and from time to time are marked up under the in- 
fluence of a very active inquiry from practically all 
sections. Stocks in considerable quantities are also 
going forward to Europe, which naturally tends to 
stiffen the producers in their ideas as to values. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 16.—Demand continues 
active for nearly all hardwood items and available 
unsold stocks are shrinking visibly, as current pro- 
duction remains rigidly restricted by weather and 
woods conditions. Manufacturers and selling offices 
say that the flood of buying orders from the furni- 
ture and other consuming interests continues heavy 
and that a good deal of it goes unplaced. There is 
said to be slim prospect for an early increase of 
output tho the mills seem to be doing their best 
to speed up their cut. Car supply is described as 
“spotty.’’ Prices of course are strong with upward 
tendencies. It is reported that some items of 
tupelo have ranged in price above current cypress 
quotations, probably for the first time in the com- 
mercial history of the two woods, and due to the 
price stabilization policy which many of the big 
cypress companies have consistently pursued. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 16.—Embargoes now in 
effect over the North have slowed up the movement 
of hardwood lumber from this territory. Foreign 
exchange has about put a crimp in exports and 
the little that has already been booked is moving 
slowly on account of the handlers’ strike at New 
Orleans, notwithstanding there is a very severe 
shortage of stocks in the hands of mills and produc- 
tion is very low. The volume of urgent demand, the 
demand that disregards price or at least makes it 
secondary to securing the lumber wanted, continues 
unabated and hardwood prices continue to advance 
on nearly all items. The items which have not 
actually advanced show a distinct upward trend. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—The hardwood market 
has not been very active the last week, but prices 
have held strong, with scattered advances on a few 
grades. Distribution is light because of the scarcity 
of lumber and cars. Production in the eastern terri- 
tory of the American association has scarcely been 
maintained because of unfavorable weather and 
labor conditions. Until more stocks can be made 
ready for the market there is bound to be a dearth 
of fit hardwoods and buyers will have to pay the 
prices asked, which they have been ready to do up 
to this time. The inquiries from all lines of con- 
sumers are more numerous, indicating continuance 
of the recent demand thru the spring months at 
least, and the demand from furniture and vehicle 
manufacturers for deliveries on bookings of weeks 
ago has grown more urgent. Recently there has 
been more life to the export trade as far as in- 
quiries are concerned. There is practically no move- 
ment overseas on account of the disorganized ex- 


change markets. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—The demand for hemlock is 
heavier than the supply, and prices are strong. Dis- 
tributers say that the spring demand for hemlock is 
likely to much exceed production in the North. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The demand con- 
tinues strong, with stock scarce. While operating 
conditions are reported as favorable, little stock 
is offered for sale and dealers find little inclination 
toward price concessions. The outlook for suburban 
building during the spring is good, making it neces- 
sary for yards in those sections to buy ahead if they 
expect to be able to handle business offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 
shows up well, 


18.—Demand for hemlock 
tho retail interest has dropped off 











r = 
“Sawd ‘Burn”—but d 
aw ust to urn ut on t 
It’s in big demand in the larger cities and even farmers 
in some sections have bought shavings the past Winter 
for beddipg. At present prices it will pay you to install a 
h i 
ampion Pen 
s request. 
Every sawmill, woodworking factory or planing We also make Baling Presses for paper, rags, 
mill can make a ‘‘Champion’’ pay for itself in a wool, hides, scrap metal, cotton seed hulls, pea 
short time—and then your shavings and sawdust or bean hulls, etc. 
will be all profit. 
Illustrated circular shows method of attaching spout feeder to 
automatically handle shavings and sawdust direct from blower. 
L Famous Manufacturing Co., 803 Chicago Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 
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somewhat because of the abnormally severe weather 
of the last week. Not only are the yards covered 
with snow and little building being done, but the 
railroads are obliged to place embargoes on the 
shipment of almost all kinds of freight, including 
lumber. Nothing can be brought into the yards 
just at present, nor can shipments be made with 
any promptness. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The hemlock market has 
greatly stiffened up the last week, as the expected 
result of the fact that so little spruce offered and 
so little southern iumber of any kind to be had 
here. At present there is very little business passing 
with the retailers, because of the storm situation 
and of the railroad embargo. For random hemlock 
boards as high as $48 is paid, tho they may be had 
around $47. For eastern clipped boards, 10 to 16 


feet, Pennsylvania, Maine and New Hampshire 
stock, $50 is the one price. Hemlock offerings ar: 
light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—There is no increase of 
the demand for hemlock, for buyers seem convinced 
that inquiries are hopeless in view of the present 
searcity of stocks and appear to have made up 
their minds to wait until they see lumber moving cr. 
orders that were placed late last year before they 
make any further efforts toward new commitments. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—For local distributers there i: 
not much satisfaction in the fir situation, as they 
have all they can do to locate about half the stocks 
that orders demand. Reports from the West indi- 
cate that car supply cenditions at the mills are 
chaotic, tho the labor situation is improving. 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 11.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold f. o. b. 
Centralia during the last week: 


Flooring, Vertical Grain 
No. 1 





No. 2 No. 3 
lear Clear Clear 
& 4. V. Gh. 6ito 86" co.cc $97.00 $ by 00 $ 83.60 
I Pak SE gar 50 83.00 
a A Aon oe ee 92. 50 85.00 
BROT AB 3s So fis CA ces |; rr arr 96.00 85.50 
AE So Ae ee 93.50 85.50 
14,x6 V. G. 6 to 16’. 95.50 85.50 
Flooring, ween Grain 
pe See eR a ee eaaee . 79.00 76.00 
1x6 S. G. 10 to ie’ Weenacere wieleler deters 82.00 80.00 
Stepping, V. G., S2S or S28 and Nosed 
1%- -1%-2”, 8 to 12” wide, 3 to 
Lo On era cor tere 16 105.00 POPC 
Finish, S2S or S4S 
MEE) he haw kawicnbienwetesue ne stoseses SOO 83.00 
enn Daas oe 0.00 84.00 
ax” and: 10” ...:..3.. Oe ne ‘ese 85.00 
SOMEN yobs Tha orev er nilgs¥ 8 4-8. Wisiah 626 aioinre ae 3.00 87.00 
14% and 11%x4 RO. 56. 5ee 656g os 92.00 86.00 
EE ch Wii alia piesa scarp enero: ace si'aleiat ns Sepia 89.00 83.00 
<7. 2. gd Ir mae ee ee nA ate 93.00 87.00 
Ceiling, C & EB orC & EV, 10 | to 16’ 
2. Gite ENGR AO IS RRO ie ape 71.00 66.00 
WME 6 WSbRic-g cies SoM beso eh oer 71.50 66.: 50 
SR 6.015 /si- ace e-stereete Wee 73.00 67. 
BME phaiar arta etcislore eG Meayai enh vin areiee Ror 74.00 71. 00 
‘Drop Siding and Rustic, 10 to 16’ 
MME ans 015 Se arate tana Salat ar oa Si 72.00 69.50 
BO Nig winaseces rae eIN Sain aerate eee 74.00 71.00 
Ee essa CEC ECEE EEE CORE TR ROO 6.00 73.50 
MIS ia 6cu bso oe eee Deena bie Bile ata re eS 83.00 80.00 
Partition 
BE sos sick cd cwancee eeeeare 77.50 74.50 
No. 1 Common Boards, S18 6 or ya 
0.1 No. 2 
Pe Common 
Pe i cae nses eC re arate ose boyd $ 37.00 
MET 3 Kiwi ars 46% Sine RRR aS as HHS 37.00 
KM, Giass wiarain.&; Sivie 316 01s Wesel e ees a 38:00 35.00 
ix 6” Rarer re te Pe 38.50 35.50 
Mee S'S cain Wia 5/010: 42/ sles eae seen Ae 38.50 
ME irc bin cela doe- ko Fa MEMES OREN 41.50 38.50) 
REET easel n die ots mien ek hoe eters ataseace 42.00 39.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension $1S1E, 12’ 
CE «1 eseKid ware erm M Bsa arwis a oLwere pata A 8.50 35.50 
PR Ss acgrbs Sincere areas SOS wee LA Ac 38.00 35.00 
RE eisien.0.0% ee ee eee 38.00 35.00 
BE oak wires Si kG Rea arhie te RES 39.00 36.00 
Dede can cnseaeen Mab atinas <a eae . 89.50 36.50 
2x14” Ane OE eRe sina 41.00 38.00 
gap er enema a okra eae o06e,, Se 39.00 
No. 1 er pane Plank and Small Timbers — 
3x 3”, Bee eae ns. 6s ane eal mieare es 7.00 ‘ 
bx GO”, ax 4” ME PA0s acetank shanks a oe 
MS UME Cie gh GL GK eB -hhatal aor RGA OS or 
Sxi0", 3xi2", 4xi0”, ee SE00 ses 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
No.1 Select 


Common Common 





6x 6” to 8x 8” rough, 32’ & under.$ 34.00 $ 37.00 
10x10” to 12x12” rough, 32’ & under. 35.00 38.00 
14x14” rough, 32’ and under. 38.50 
16x16” rough, 32’ and under 39.00 
18x18” rough, 32’ and under.. 41.00 
20x20” rough, 32’ and under. 42.50 
22x22” rough, 32’ and under. 44.51 
24x24” rough, 32’ and under 47.00 
12x12” S1S1P or S48 rough, 

MEE. Nase Sec annar eens es 40.00 
Lath 
ge eB al isbecs laa 11.( 
Shingles, Red Ceda . 
The Cccicce DEO@ B00 “ei Sa afein 6.80@ 6.85 
Log 
NO ser i wisis <viens $ 30.00 Setar . - $25.00 to $ = 5.00 
NO. 2 OPieccecees Bone Spruce, No. 1..... 3.00 
Na. SBP. css seoe 23800 Spruce, No. 2... ti 00 
Hemlock 3 ..:0:s:0«. 18.00 Spruce, No. 3..... 15.00 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 14.—Market conditions show 
little change, and there is no appreciable relief from 
the car shortage. Prices have maintained the high 
levels reached last month. Manufacturers report 


that they can sell at top figures all the material 
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they can ship, but that transportation facilities are 
dificult to secure. Shingle prices are high. Little 
nope for early improvement in conditions is held out. 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 14.—There is a big demand 
for lumber of all kinds, but the shortage of freight 
cars makes it difficult to accept business. Fir logs 
ire holding strong at $18, $24 and $30, while red 
edar logs have dropped to $30, the price having 
been up to $40. The reduction is due to a greater 
supply and a slight weakening in the shingle mar- 
ket, owing to the temporary slackening of building 
activity thruout the country. The outlook for a 
heavier demand for shingles is good, however, and 
t is expected that values will be firmer shortly. 
At present stars, about the only grade to be had 
1. this district, are quoted at $5.50 at the mills. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 14.—Fir mills are running 
idily. Production at 105 plants reporting to the 
est Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the cur- 
t week was 68,000,000 feet, or within 3.38 percent 
ot normal. Orders and shipments are below actual 
production, so that stock continues to accumulate, 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Buyers are pressing 

e mills hard for desirable stock and several with- 
drawals in whole or in part of the list were noted 
in the last week. Nearly all items in uppers are 
quite searce and there is a heavy run for finish 
stock. Commons are getting scarcer, with a strong 
jemand for dimension reported. There is a good 
deal of complaint about the difficulty of getting 
cars. It is reported here that the Coast districts 
and the Inland Empire are full of jobber’s scouts 
picking up anything that can be had. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—The fir market continues 
strong and firm. This is especially true of mixed 
carloads of uppers. The mills prefer to ship out 
their uppers in straight carloads of one item, and 
some will not take on mixed cars. Boards and ship- 
lap continue strong, and the demand for them is 
very heavy. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Strength is shown in the 
market for the Pacific coast woods, and also a scare 
city of stock. The demand is fairly active, tho the 
bad weather has checked it considerably and retail- 
ers are not as anxious as they were to get in lume 
ber. They have had to revise their opinions that 
spring would arrive early, tho they look for a good 
building business when it does come. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 17.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices have been obtained for Arkansas soft 
pine from Feb, 10 to 16, inclusive: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 

A GUM UE eo cixadetccsdadandscuaes ste $124.25 
B&better edge grain..........-+++- $121.50 126.00 
CS CU EINES be pscewdvesnedcecoie sce see 110.50 
BD TAG GUT a wiccacscesevatnnascdens soe 104.25 
Bé&better flat grain.......cecsccccee *102.00 107.75 
INO. 2 TG Maes cisrnes Coceccccccus *92.00 81.75 
No, 2 GRE GIGS ccceccwsccicccccosns *59.50 56.50 

Ceiling and Partition 
VY" 54” 34” 3” 

Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

B&better ...... $74.25 $82.50 *$104.74 $109.00 
INOy Dacinsevcens been 72.75 *89.75 ose 
WO. Zs cuconseses eee 49.75 **% 65.00 

Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
MOTTE CERT OCCT CCT oe $115.00 see 
© ONG. So ccs POP rr ee rr *$120.00 118.75 $100.50 
DANG RO soi wacctneennnen *122.00 119.50 102.50 
Ee tcuswasieegee exes nees *122.00 120.50 106.50 
13 tO: 27 SE CO OF oa diaca c cee ded 119.50 ip 
1% to 27x10 and 12” ...<. *124.75 132.50 see 
and Base 


Casing 
1"-6 & 8” B&better.$125.00 5 & 10” B&better.$126.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

SO ee Andee EOS $70.00 $47.25 $40.75 

Kdnoe ean Reneaa me aaeae 69.75 49.50 40.00 

PT SPR ere ere 64.25 50.75 41.75 

Cue ees KPA R ee aR ke eeeae 69.50 51.50 *40.50 

Pee Pee Oe er 74.00 55.00 41.75 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 

10-18- 

t" 14 & 16’ 20’ 

We, week wan eta wan eumenee $46.25 $47.25 $48.75 

REG ituieouevaccaherders 44.25 44.25 45.75 

Se ines caus ene cee meee 45.75 45.75 48.75 

Se inkwceracendemmme uae 46.25 46.25 50.75 

Ne” slxw aang er aan aeaoaaa 49.00 49.00 49.50 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 

10-18- 

12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 

Pr weckihasdetutdauaedaes *$44.75 $44.00 $46.75 

De Lainie ag arn ss CREE 42.75 42.75 44.00 

SOM Wie dealnews eicheden 47.75 47.75 48.75 

BET nn er re ee 48.7 48.75 *47.25 

MEG Kioheesnvdcuaatnedcrs 50.50 50.50 52.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 

No. 1 oO. No. 3 

ta dite blaine en deaa am aens $66.00 $53.00 $44.75 

mark pie a ecsuracal aon ota Blase aie 71.75 51.25 43.25 

Gage nmnedvincaeaeae 74.25 52.00 44.75 

Lath 
. No. 1 No. 2 
PRIME OE: eh ieneeAdiwatdawcececmens $18.10 $16.00 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
tor the period but that price shown is brought forward 
irom previous report. 

** None sold. 

, NoTE.—In obtaining the above average prices, 
freights computed on longleaf basis of weights have 
een deducted from delivered prices realized in various 
markets. This report, therefore, dees not reflect exact 
f. o. b, mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
‘iverage delivered prices that were received will be 
closely approximated. 
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Let any of the following representative 


always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Merchant and 


THE BARTELME CO. 


Manufacturer 

OF ILLINOIS Go 
Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


The Hendrix Mill & 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 

ealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. woodLum ber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo, 11. 


Band-Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards: 
Mound City, Illinois 





Schuh-Mason Masutestuners A 
olesalers © 
Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 


Li 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg., CAIRO, ILL. 


CAIRO EGG CASE 
& FILLER CO. 
Boxes, Excelsior & 


CAIRO, ILL. Cement Coated E 
Je soa >} 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, - 


Egg Cases, E ge 
Case Fillers, Poul- 
try Coops, Poultry 





GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SP E - 
ALISTS — Lath, 

BROTHERS co. Shingles, Mould- 
ings. Quick ship- 


ments from our Cairo Yards. 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, I'l. 





NATIONAL MILLING IN 
TRANSIT 
PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
| WAREHOUSING 
. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 





AT.tone 8 Miwon 
xterioranc n- 
Lumber Co. terior House 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- 
cialty. 





Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 








PETERSON-MILLER ©xclusive manutfac- 


BOX COMPANY «roca cota ‘Storage 
CAIRO, ILI. EGG CASES 





Wanted—Sawed Pole 


THE PIONEER 
POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rt saan 


Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
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The MIAMI TRAILER built for 


the 


LUMBER Business 




















Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 


for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 
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A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


oldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way equal to the past reputation of “Goldsboro N.C. Pine. 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 


Washington, D. C. 








EVERY RETAIL 


Lum berman 
Needs a Sack Baler 


—one that counts and bundles 
empty cement and plaster sacks 
which are worth 15 cents each. 


The Sack 


New Economy Baler 


is all its names implies—Economy—a big 
saver in time, labor and money. It will 
soon pay for itself in your yard. 


W. A. Schutt Mfg. Co. 
Litchfield, Ill. 











AUTOMATIC 
<— “COUNTER 


OBE REMOVED, 
TAGGED AND SHIPPED 


Write for Circular and 
what users say of it. 














Show Your Farmer Friends 


to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales 
that you didn’t know existed. It’s easy when you 
handle “A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- 
prised how many farmers wil’ place orders for the 
Hardware or complete wagon beds. 





Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hanger: ind Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 








WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—There is nothing new in the 
western pines situation and only a small volume 
of trade in Chicago, because the mills have not very 
much stock to offer. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Shop lumber buyers 
haunt the market, but with little success. A bad 
ear shortage is reported from the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—The railroad embargo and 
storm have somewhat quieted the market. The re- 
cent advances in the upper grades seem, however, 
to have been fairly well maintained. Prices current 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $200; 2%-, 3-inch, $210; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $180; 2%4-, 38-inch, $190; fine 
common, 4/4, $125; 5/4, 6/4, $135; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$86; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 17.—Redwood distributers find it 
difficult to get stocks for this and other territory 
in which they sell, because markets closer at home 
require such a considerable part of the present out- 
turn, Redwood prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—All kinds of busines 
is floating around this market with no takers o: 
mill orders, and not much in the way of specials o: 
odd lots offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Wholesalers are not push- 
ing the trade in redwood as much as they often do 
at this season, since they say it is impossible to get 
the lumber required. They could do a good busines 
in siding if the stocks were only available, but a 
canvass of the situation on the Coast shows that 
redwood is practically out of the market. Bad 
weather also prevents many shipments from coming 
eastward. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 17.—There is considerable inquiry 
in the local market but few have anything to offer 
Prices are as high as they were, if not higher, and 
it looks as if a strong price situation would con- 
tinue. Most southern pine distributers believe that 
there will be a big demand for building materia! 
this spring, despite the high prices for material, pro- 
vided there are no labor difficulties. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—After being practically 
out of the market the last two months, most of the 
big southern pine companies are now putting out 
fairly complete lists, tho quantities of stock on 
hand are not large. The mills still have fat order 
files on hand, considerable difficulty in getting cars 
being reported. Some mills say they are not getting 
a fourth of the cars they could load. Prices have 
remained steady the last week, tho some tendency 
toward an advance is exhibited on some of the finish 
items. There is a strong demand for flooring and 
boards. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—The market for southerr 
pine remains strong, at unchanged prices, despite 2 
lull in buying. This situation has been brought 
about by the severe cold weather tying up traffic 
in the eastern consuming territory, and the genera! 
feeling of unrest as a result of national affairs over 
which the lumber industry itself has no control 
All B&better stock is still in demand because of 
shortage. Offerings have been greater within the 
last week. 


These are the average prices taken from sales 
reported on the dates indicated in the following 
sections: 


Hat- Kan- Bir- 





ties- sas ming- 
burg, City, ham, 
Miss. Mo. Ala. 
Feb. 14 Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
Flooring 
1x3” EG oe 134.81 115.00 
ss 55 109.75 
| US ere a ee | a 
LOM eer ee | eee a eee 
FG B&better 100.00 109.75 
. _ Sa 88.00 
PO hiaccscnkvsieecs REO “Ginsies 2.0008 
No. 2.. oe Peo 
154° WG A. 650 oS eer 
B&better eo pies 
BS cicre. ast 
3s 
No. 1 
No, 2.. 
ae sia haioes' 
B&better 
gis. oe 3 
Dick i 6 ksa, CRS ewe .. UR EE 
No. 1 95.00 
No. 52.25 
No. 3.. 39.25 
ix” No, 3,C.M. 75.00 
NO, 2, Cans: s:<' Sivas See 
DRS Bi es 5-3 oo Sis S08 41.00 
Ceiling 
Set” BODCCC? 2.00 icccees 70.00 65.90 
ORs oi cr voceivs ween aleonte 62.00 
Na oko: ogi 'o sees okereew 43.75 45.00 
ON See rene ES errr 
Saxe” Bectie® .....csiccees 76.25 79.80 
OS ee ene 72.00 70.27 
1 OR Pee eae reer 50.00 48.52 
ee ee Ce ee 
S54". BECO 2 .0ccccescns 95.75 101.00 
SE SR ee OO00 | ccser 
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Partition 
ix4 and 6” 1 aed Pe ie aes 105.00 


1x4 or 6” B 9 pal rere ee eee 86.75 


BeAr ens See 119.50 
ONG WE SE vice sccececs 121.00 
13%. and 2x4 tO 127 2 ccc eae 120.50 
Bébetter surfaced: 
1x6 to 12” 





x4” ¢ 
BP Sime 3. 
ix} and 10 3. 
” 8. 
1 Hix, to BE aisle ire 6 el eretwete 120.00 
Rr eee RT ee 115.50 
ere eee Tree ee 23.75 
> Eee re ree eee 122.00 
/4x5” and WT aceen ne eae mae 128.00 
SRO bas hemes ho Kee ew 130.00 
114 not SEGRE ckcscenses xeees 
6/4 GEE S/O vc cctvicsiocs 125.00 
6/4 GHG Ole os ce cece ee ees 125.00 
CO surfaced: 
ib. Re ee PCeRT CRETE Tee 
BE see cc dk cbekeesetnn nse 
i> Maree v er eee re ree Tre Te 
SSG Acasa one tenweeae ewes 


Ho ) and 10” 
x12 


Casing and Base 


Bédbetter: 
Tg PPPeTeererrececre sy 126.00 
S GRECO” cicane ue oeeee oseias 128.00 
Jambs 
Bébetter: 
ee 2 Sere ere rer eee 130.00 
14%4,1% and 2x4 and 6”..... 135.75 
Fencing, $1S 

No. 3, Ser RS atta anes Fax ws 
Other lengths... ..... 
BM Ee tecgerewk oosa « 
Other lengths... ..... 

No. 2 “e) lengths) : 
PU re ate e ce Re) WRK 

N 3 (all lengths) : 
BEET Grsacduek ee aawd Axess 
BD eevsecceseatins, ines 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 3, TG See cence ses 96.50 
EX OS", TESS TE ks ssces 
Other lengths 90.10 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. 96.00 
Other lengths. . 91.50 
3a0S", Gane TO on k. ceece 


Other lengths. . 96.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 





= OSE 6 Scwecenes 52.00 
PEM tected seco sad 2.75 
DE, @atedvem ieee we 14.50 
Be. GAweseaus 16.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
DOE EE eks ceawees 43.75 
SS eer 42.50 
WA eoatedev ie ee eee 44.00 
>: NCR eR ee 45.25 
No, 4, all widths and lengths. 24.50 
Shiplap 
NO: 3, Fe OS a he es ee es 
Other lengths. . Perera 
1x10”, 7 Sb (re 
Other lengths.. é eigen 
No. 2 sg io 20’): 
in16" A eee 
No, 3 = lengths) : 
 } errr rrr ere 44.00 
BRIG .tcaeuwoteendies 44.00 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, mixed lengths... ..... 
Dimension, S1S1E 
NG: Bp Sears BO 2 cs te ces 46.50 
BE ieneaeun ee: 44.75 
BME ieee gibt 6 aise 46.50 
18 and 20’..... 47.50 
10° to 20’ =..:.:. Gee 
Oe OS A dc cceecss 45.50 
Bee pecwesaw eas 44.25 
BP setae ms nes es 45.75 
18 and 20’..... 45.50 
7, te 20°... Qa 
2x 8”, a «25 
12 25 
8.2: 
nen 0 
SEO", Bs ii. wc kees 48.00 
| een 46.25 
AR wore or0' a 0ere 47.25 
18 and 20’ 48.00 
10’ 16.20" 60... Qiao 
MEN GR oo vole a esa ee 49.25 
> gh EO ee 48.25 
i MERE 49.75 
18 and 20’..... 49.25 
: 1 ta 3063+. Gee 
1 Ae ae is | | (pe ee 47.00 
| 46.00 


5 
18 and 20’..... 46.50 
10° 16:30’...... GQ 








Kan- Bir- 


sas ming- 
City, ham, 
Mo. Ala. 
Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
es 103.50 
cre 99.50 
waees 55.00 





POQUTOOUTOSOA LM tes 


EU ANMNTTUUUUNUCTALTVUAUOUL UTC UCU 





VIO.42 wwe 





lS ee 
Cf eee 
ee 
PO eee 
Bio) cceee 
116.05 ..... 

















WH UNtt 


Nothing so clearly 
demonstrates sound 
MBS engineering andright 
manufacturing as 
the ability of Garford 
. Motor Trucks to 


give—Low Cost Ton- 
Mile. 


PTAC COCOA TMC CATS ECCT 
title 


ALL 


UNL UASVUUUUUNT TAU 
UNNI 


1% 
an} 
oo 


69. ‘80 waeee 


51.02 53.65 
53.46 49.72 


41.96 33.00 
40.06 33.00 


it 


| 





WU 
i 


gag 1° Lima, Ohio 


2 oe 
46.80 OS 


ote 
= 
oe 


MW 








Mill 
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Hat- Kan- Bir- 
tics- sas ming- 
burg, City, ham, 
Miss. Mo. Ala. 
Feb. 14 Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
2x 6”, 44.75 i), eee 
44.00 BONO + 6s ee 
44.75 eee 
18 and 20’..... 44.75 et 
BU. SOO seks, MEO Gases S6Sn5 
BE Be iS he ndieoes 44.00 44.43. ..... 
| er a 43.00 42.66  ..... 
ee 44.00 44.54 ..... 
18 and 20’..... 4400 4435 ..... 
0? OO 20 cies ee seks 6 “wiwal 
BR IO 325-5, 6:6 0s xia S650 S728 > vsscs 
I WS 6iw SWasea ase e. LD) Cewienes 
| Se er reer 48.50 
20 and 20’ ...... 46.50 44.89 ..... 
10’ to 20’ ae 
cl ee | een ter 49.00 561.50 ..... 
eee 51.75 46.80 ..... 
| eee i en oy ¢ ee 
18 and 20’..... 49.00 eee 
20° WO 20 vcias SOO ceess <en0e 
Ble  wsi6n aes eee swe | eee ee 
See: Aa ae Sp Ce ae oe 
ke ere BOD aves, weales 
RN 80.4.6) 601s as wise 37. OD Gpewer sees 
BER 6445505000 85.5%0 ee 


32.00 yet 
Longleaf Timbers 








No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and 
under: 

a rs eee | —_—ee 
| EET OER OT eee S640. wees 
METRE E EET CR Tee ee ee COMO. a cvwe 
| MPC Per rere TT errr ee dh) 
BE A454 CR ENTE CATN TEE Cbbene wAokee 

Shortleaf Timbers 
No. es rough, 20” and under: 
10" ERE, eiereies 
Be. 0 D4N 5944S REONE ATES S EEO? . Chase eens 
BD” sek ose s eas eCnne scan RDO neaes. “eteen 
No. 1, %”, TOS6  ccwds 
No. 2, %” 14:08 cess 
i We MEE CELT ee 41.00 SOBB veces 
PME 20 c0Fs60 SoeeGENee eS: we we | 
Be RG SOUR .5.6355%seon, aeads np Tee 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
SR Ae keer a ee mre de <x | ee eee 
5’ and multiples. 80.75 ..... ..... 
UND: Mig ARO RURAL! GOD” soba eres 8%, colere’ecs TS ae 
Re: Se aera 51.50 2) ee 
Car Sills, S4S 
S48, Sq. E&S 
B7,, OE TO Bas care G08 sche aeesa 
ee OO nos wrniele MELO: anona  sosicn 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ .....66. «4 Me a eee 
tee ab: oe ee ben ee: draiedce 
Dp to: 10”, SB 00 40 s.6.656 B00 sswee, eevee 
Up to 12”, 34 BOO knows See k<kesw aces 

Heart, S48: 

Oo SS a OS lL a i eee 
Up to 10”, = er eee a 
OD eee cide Si eee 
Up to 12”, 34 OG. cing ooo SS 6s (1, 
Car Framing 
8” and under, 20’ and under. 46.00 ..... ..... 
Stringers 

90% heart, 7x16 and 8x16”, 

Be WOO oibce nb ece as eeeleuees oS | 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 

i Ge Ae) Se ene ae BAe cases: Iegkes 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16.—The local requirements 
are down to a comparatively low level. Stocks at 
the mills are still light and producers continue to 
mark up their figures, even tho very little business 
is being done on the higher basis. The stocks held 
here are small and the dealers manifest caution in 
the transactions. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—There is no falling off 
in the demand and inquiry and replies from many 
manufacturers indicate that they are sold ahead to 
such an extent that no further business can be 
considered for the present. Little complaint is made 
by buyers regarding prices, and when wholesalers 
can locate the desired stock they do not hesitate to 
contract, when shipment can be made, but there 
is a decided lack of enthusiasm for placing business 
for any period ahead. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—It is almost impossible to 
get any southern lumber here because of the car 
shortage and limited mill production, with conse- 
quent unsatisfactory deliveries. With the embargo 
on freight the outlook is so much the worse. Stocks 
are no sooner put on offer at the mills that they are 
snapped up. The result is there is a great dearth 
and need of flooring and partition here, and ad- 
vances come so often that to quote is an impossi- 
bility. Roofers similarly are in demand and are 
hard to get on reasonable delivery. The 6-inch No. 
2 common are now quoted by even the most con- 
servative at $61 to $63. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—Scattered price ad- 
vances are reported on southern pine, but the mar- 
ket has lost much of its pyrotechnics of a month 
ago. The demand continues in excess of receipts 
in this market and inquiries on forward business 
seem to assure the consumption of all the lumber 
that can be moved for months to come. Flooring 
and siding can not be produced to meet the demand 
and prices are not much hindrance to the closing 
of deals. Representatives of southern mills say it 
is absolutely impossible to hold prices against the 
persistency of many buyers with their offers of in- 
ducements for early deliveries. Mill stocks are re- 
ported below normal but all that can be loaded with 
the present shortage of cars. Yards here are pretty 


thoroly scraped of high grade stocks and the cheaper 
grades are broken. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 16.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
during the two weeks beginning Feb. 2 and ended 








Feb. 14, inclusive: 
Flooring 
Week Week 
Iinded Ended 
Feb. 7 Feb. 14 
IRE BROCE eniesicdv cae caw $100.00 $102.14 
NO, 2 COMMON. «6 :0600:5 92.90 94.37 
No, 2 COMMON... ..4565... 50.84 50.10 
No. 3 common and cull. 36.22 35.00 
5/4x3 B&better heart rift..... ate 150.00 
GOD TI. osc se saccnass 125.00 
No. 2 sap rift...... 75.00 
B&better heart 130.00 
| Ta ae 115.00 
No, 1 COMMON..........- . eee 115.00 
No. 2 common.......... ae 55.00 
1x3 B&better sap rift....... loaieie 130.00 
A OD Bin cp bene scien sues Seed 120.00 
INO. 2 COMMON. 2.2 ¢.0:664.006 seers 75.00 
B&better edge grain.... 115.00 ‘hioues 
BGDOCler BAC os ssc coe 110.00 107.80 
No. 1 common flat.., 100.00 97.75 
No. 2 common flat...... 52.52 50.78 
NG. SANE COU. 6.600000 35.83 34.63 
1x6 No. 2 common.......... 50.88 51.07 
No. 3 common and cull.. 38. 00 34.60 
Ceiling 
ede We peiee 85.71 
INO: 1 COMMON. 20006505: sereik 73.75 
No. 3 COMMON. ...ccccce 45.00 42.00 
GeO, SOUCVOUEED 6 .5.0:60:04-0'e'o 80s se —S 61.50 
No. 1 common.......+... 58.00 55.24 
NO. 2 COMMON. . 6:60:00 00 34.75 33.38 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty....... 91.67 jie 
No. 1 common novelty.. 75.00 eae ieik 
No. 2 common novelty... 52.91 51.80 
3&Better bevel ........ seas 50.00 
No. 1 common bevel.... 47.00 46.00 
No. 2 common bevel.... 26.00 26.63 
%x6 B&better square edge.. ..... 62.03 
No. 1 com. square edge.. 60.00 57.55 
No. 2 com. square edge.. 30.50 30.67 
Roofers 
ix6 No. 1 common.....:<.<.. pecans 90.00 
No, 2 COMMON. «2.006. 52.41 50.60 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
SG HONS Sas ekmce wake cone: sedate 100.00 
Be MNS «ais 6 6-05) 'o 6, oo Sraceseorers Saale 105.00 
BE WONT 05.05 40Wiviein biowiasd-epiecye 105.00 jeans 
BSE OPE ciocucw ous vane ee cee 105.00 Asiaxs 
Bm STO We DIRS ov cscesivea cue 100.00 109.09 
EX © EO 12 POMS 2 no vccasecnes ee 102.50 
DVR COUR, 650 ,6assetaueee serve ane 100.00 
a eer ene 105.00 ‘Agate 
BS MMM: 60:5. 5050-5 06.9 bere acco 105.00 
DYED SCO ic sro .o 00858 eo FOS 105.00 ‘ 
No. 1 common— 
BR MMONNS A aaesdhinn sd cnets ok Sewers 90.00 
A ED Hs ge Fats on siemees Mise Soe 92.50 
AG: Bo RI OPS oo ise scvaseoes 97.33 90.00 
aS 80: 1S POUR. <esco ccc dciwes 70.00 son. 
SL a rr pastiavs 95.00 
Gye POND. iia 6 5kckbanws ox vee 100.00 ee 
No. 2 common— 
Be ES iva cic oa sone s on wewiowen 53.50 50.00 
AEB MIDIOD: ov. siv0. Bes siene see pois 55.00 
A eS oer eres a cer. 35.00 acnase 
OE BN | Sak acseueticsnes ers 50.00 50.65 
Be EE oss vale eaneueme cis pees 55.55 
BE RONNIE, oss s:scerk we aa waaeo% a nieee 50.00 
BIRAUCRENG: . Si<ic\ ovsie bea be vive viv bins 50.00 49.18 
SN REID: one e 04.006 bier ae cies 52.50 
MRE ES. Sissi oi does sec ale ee 54.00 52.51 
Be BO SS. TOSS vic cas ares eehiers 47.23 ree 
OX DS GOA POG vis. cs ions 40.00 cpeaas 
4/4 DR cake asic oo miaras aiotk ae as 43.50 
D/ERES TOUR: coos cc vives wane 56.00 
CF ML. svacesucenssRetwes 53.00 
Ci ,  ilentis s o:hiv sie bias he . 53.00 
No. 3 common— 
Se IS cs anecsins ene ecrickoase 40.00 ge 
BO OD. ab e:sea bce ctucneeas Sis 45.00 
SE EE ccbek cnr sand enens 45.00 42.50 
Other grades 
1x10 to 12” No. 3 cull S4S.... 38.00 are 
1x 4& up No. 3 and cull S4S. 40.00 40.00 
Mili run, K. D., rough....... 41.92 pone 
Mill run, green, rough........ 39.54 . 
Shingles 
D0. BIE Nine a olckewakudereunen ck 8.18 8.48 
BD, ey UNG: ive pace he seb ae eae beasties 4.22 3.84 
POUND  CHOPCRS iicinkdiscceccaencces 7.50 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 Standard, K. D. lath... 27:38 = asses 
4’ No. 1 Standard, green lath.. 15.46 15.00 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Trade in southern pine is 
slowed up this week by the unusually heavy snow 
storms, which have delayed the movement of ali 
lumber and stopped the running of freight trains on 
a number of roads. Builders are not attempting to 
do much, as the ground is covered with more snow 
than at any time during the winter. Retailers and 
other buyers are delaying their purchases for 
the time being. The market holds at about the same 
prices as a week ago. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—Weather and em- 
bargoes combine to prevent any increase in arrivals. 
In many instances yard stocks are short and 
there is an urgent demand for many suitable sizes, 
with stocks acutely scarce at shipping points, Prices 
are strong, but general conditions account for an un- 
certainty on the part of those who are considering 
getting into the market, but who hesitate about 
doing so when there is so little prospect of ship- 
ments being promptly made. They prefer taking 
their chances. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16.—The last week has re- 
sulted in very much increased arrivals of lumber 
from the producing sections here, the weather hav- 
ing been far more favorable. As a consequence the 
general run of stocks was increased materially but 
quotations still tend upward. It is stated here, how- 
ever, that not a few of the larger buyers have 
stopped placing orders in the expectation that 
enough pressure will be exerted upon the market 
before long to cause a revision downward. The 
builders are not active, for one thing, while the re- 
quirements of the box makers are moderate. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Retailers are in urgent 
need of both rough edge and roofers, especially the 
latter. But it is well nigh impossible to get any 
lumber into this market, production having been 
for so long far below normal. Roofers are away 
up, the general price being perhaps $61 to $63, tho 
for the best higher than this is being asked and in 
some instances paid. Rough edge is being quoted 
$115 to $120. The result is that with such constant 
advances in prices, light offerings, poor deliveries 
and transportation difficulties, actual trade is slow. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Not much change in 
prices has occurred during the last week and 6-inch 
roofers are holding firm at $63. Flooring of all kinds 
is strong and nearly out of the market. The de- 
mand has slowed up to a large extent, because of 
the severity of the weather and the fact that the 
railroads are moving scarcely anything in this ter- 
ritory except for short distances. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 16.—Demand ranges ahead 
of available supply and much business continues 
to go unplaced. The mills are doing their best to 
meet the urgent needs of regular customers, and it 
is said that stock not thoroly seasoned is being 
shipped in compliance with requests. This practice 
may further deplete the supplies available a few 
months farther along, tho it is hoped that produc- 
tion will be brought up to normal when the weather 
settles. The price stabilization policy is still pre- 
venting a runaway market, it is said, and incident- 
ally seems to be holding cypress to a lower level 
of prices than those of other woods which formerly 
were cheaper. It is understood that some of the 
mills are notching quotations up and find that thei: 
stock sells readily at the advances. Car supply in 
the Louisiana belt is fairly satisfactory, tho there 
are occasional complaints from individual mills of 
temporary shortage. 


Chicago, Feb. 17.—The local cypress distributers 
find offered them plenty of orders, but they can not 
secure enough stocks at the mills to cover their 
requirements. That has been the situation for a 
long time, and tho improvement in that respect has 
been going on, still the situation is far from satis- 
factory. Prices are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Plenty of business is 
offered the cypress mills and continues to be de- 





Norfolk, Va., Feb. 14.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 
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ined, and mill representatives here have no idea 
1en the market will open up. There is a fair 
quantity of odd lot stuff offered, but it is only a drop 
, the bucket. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—The demand for cypress 
continues strong, a demand that includes practically 
every item on the list. Mills report that stocks are 
badly broken, and lists of items to offer the trade 
ire said to present a sorry spectacle. Therefore, 
there is a limit to the business that can be done. 
The demand for native cypress is also strong. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Low production at the 
mills, from various causes, and car shortage have 

gether made a very unsatisfactory situation, which 
the present freight embargo has only made worse. 
Tank makers and other manufacturing consumers 
and the retailers are hungry for cypress. Advances 
are so frequent that dealers find it most difficult to 
io business with any certainty. The market is very 
frm indeed. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $125 to 
2130; 8/4, $140 to $145; selects, 4/4, $115 to $120; 8/4, 
£127 to $132; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $88 to $90; 8/4, $103 to 


$105. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16.—If some of the require- 
ments in the way of cypress are being held in abey- 
nee, the sellers feel that later there will be a 
-orresponding gain in activity: Stocks of lumber 
ire about as scarce as before, despite the easing off 
in the movement, the production also having been 
interfered with. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The difficulty in the 
‘ypress trade is in obtaining stocks. The demand 
is good, little complaint being heard regarding 
prices, and distributers spend most of their time 
trying to find manufacturers able to handle small 
requirements. The market is purely in the hands 
of the seller, who commands practically any price 
for stock available for immediate shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Cypress is not in much 
demand at this time, as buyers realize that it is next 
to impossible to get lumber thru either from the 
mills or the wholesale yards. The outlook for trade 
a little later is good and prices are firm. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 16.—Embargoes and the car 
shortage are slowing up the movement of cypress. 
The demand is exceedingly heavy and there is a 
wild scramble for cypress at any price. The mills 
must turn down orders every day because of the 
scarcity of stock. A concerted effort is being made 
to hold down prices, or rather to keep them from 
running away, but the demand is such that higher 
levels seem inevitable. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—The cypress market is 
quiet. There continues to be a good line of in- 
quiries, but there are so many unfilled orders on the 
books and distribution is so slow that few new 
orders are being placed. Prices are firm. Offers of 
premiums for prompt shipments are said not to 
have influenced the mills a bit. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


PP agen: Feb. 17.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
lis week: Clears, $8.61; and stars, $6.97, Chicago 
is. White cedars, extras, $7.50; standards, $6.50; 
and sound butts, $4.25, Chicago basis. Lath prices 
vary so much that it is not safe to give any quota- 
tions, but they are certainly high enough. 





na 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 14.—In red cedar shingles 
the softening tendency of a week ago has dis- 
.ppeared, and the market is again firming up. 
Evidently a little buying would send the price 
-kiting. Practically all the mills are operating, 
iltho some of them have to rustle hard for logs. 
Stars, to the trade, are quoted at $5.85 to $5.90; 
lears, $7.25. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Prices remain at the 
same level as the last three weeks, with jobbers 
prepared to offer concessions on close-in cars. De- 
nand is reported very light, with shipments also 
light, but large enough to keep the market well sup- 
plied. The mills all report difficulty in getting cars 
enough. Siding demand continues good, with 6- 
inch clear cedar quoted here at $67.50, tho jobbers 
are not disposed to take orders without first being 
ible to place them with the mills. Southern pine 
ith are easier, being quoted at $17. Cypress lath 
have been advanced again, quotations now being 
$16 for No. 1; $15.25 for No. 2 and $13.25 for 32-inch. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—The shingle market is 
holding steady at unchanged prices, with no large 
quantities to offer. The demand here is still light. 
The car supply is still spotty. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 16.—Nearly anything 
available in the way of lath finds a ready market 

faney figures and the supply is quite unequal 
to demand. Cypress shingles are as usual in very 
low supply and any stock offered is sold immediate- 
ly. The cypress “stabilization” influence is said 
to be holding down prices somewhat, but reports in- 
dicate that the exclusive shingle mills have no 
trouble in booking all the business they can handle 
at advanced figures. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Retailers here will not 

‘ = to their stocks at any price, as the market has 
2 uncertainty of freight embargo to contend with. 

( ‘extalini offerings of lath are light. Some firms are 
marking up their lath prices a little, some giving 
way a little and some standing firm. There are 
hardly any sales of the wider lath. Prices are ap- 
proximately: 1%-inch, $15.25; 14%4-inch, $15 to $16.50: 








15g-inch, $16 to $17.50. The shingle field is very dull. 
Retailers refuse to stock up. The market is firm. 
Prices on whites are the same as before: Extras, 
$8.50 to $9; clears, $8 to $8.50. The transportation 
tie up has stiffened the market for reds. There are 
no clapboards on offer for shipment. There is not 
much business in furring and prices show some va- 
riety: For 2-inch some ask $52 firmly, tho plenty 
may be had for $50; in 38-inch some sell for $50, but 
others take less. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16.—Altho the requirements 
in the way of shingles, and lath in particular, are 
reduced to very small proportions, the sellers con- 
tinue to advance their figures, spruce lath having 
been sold for as much as $20 at wholesale. Some 
recession has since taken place, and there are those 
among the trade who think that the apex has been 
reached and passed; but no one knows what will 
happen when the calls become urgent. Southern 
pine lath bring as much as $19.25, with cypress lath 
also beginning to command attention again. Shingles 
are about stationary, tho the sellers refuse to book 
orders at the old figures. Supplies here are very 
light. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 17.—Recurrence of bad 
weather has given a sudden check to what seemed 
the awakening of the shingle trade for the usual 
spring activities. There has been so little doing 
this winter that even a few inquiries stirred the 
market. Cedar quotations have been so high and 
the scarcity of cypress and pine has brought their 
prices so far above whatever before was known that 
architects have been suggesting substitutes for ex- 
terior decoration, such as panel and other effects, 
and with considerable effect. But this has not 
served to lower shingle quotations, for no great vol- 
ume of shingles could be secured no matter what 
price were offered for them. Lath are as scarce as 
ever and prices are strong, with no recession from 
last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The red cedar shingle 
market is a little lower than a week ago. Extra 
clears are now quoted at $8.81 and stars at $7.39. 
Retailers are deferring: the placing of their orders 
until the present severe storms are over, and scarce- 
ly any shingles are being moved. The outlook is 
for a good trade this spring, as the stocks every- 
where in the East are small. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—There has been practi- 
cally no business to speak of passing the last few 
days. Rough edge inch pine shows a range of about 
$32 to $35. Square edge pine box boards are offered 
at $50 to $60. The consumers seem to be fairly well 
supplied at the present time. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in ——. 
Heading counts as two lin 
No > aay except the pending can be ad- 





Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














FOR SALE—BALED SHAVINGS 


From dry pine lumber in carload lots. Ready for shipment. 


ANDERSEN LUMBER CO., South Stillwater, Minn. 





WE OFFER TO A FEW CONSUMERS OF 
Oak and Gum, the services of our Memphis purchasing of- 
fice. For particulars address P. O. BOX 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking 


for something—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people you want 
Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


to reach. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
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YOUNG MAN COMPETENT TO FIGURE 


Country lists, and act as a house salesman for large sash 
and door concern. Must have good education, be of good 
address, intelligent and competent. We desire to have the 
position permanently filled, and will not consider a tem- 
porary worker. 

COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Memphis, Tenn. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR LINE YARD 
Live town in rapidly developing irrigated section of South- 
ern Idaho. Good schools, good climate and a g place 
to make permanent home. State age, married or single, 
experience, a and salary wanted. Also, position 
open for a capable, experienced auditor-collector. NIBLEY- 
CHANNEL LU MBER COMPANY, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


WOULD LIKE TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
Energetic and alert man, experienced in the purchasing 
of Yellow Pine lumber and timber, capable of taking 
charge of a branch office in Mississippi or Louisiana. Man 
now associated with reliable firm preferred. Only wish a 
man capable of earning Bs 000.00 or more annually. 

Address “G. 112,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Must have good record as return producer. Excellent 
chance for advancement to right man. Give full informa- 
tion about past record, experience and references in ap- 
plication. 

Address 








“F, 101,’ care American Lumberman. 


Lng ge ~ EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood buyer, 30 to 35 years of age, well acquainted 
with mills in “West Virginia, Old Va,, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. Must be well educated, capable of as- 
sisting in office work and also at the selling end. All re- 
plies strictly confidential. Tell us all about your expe- 
rience, also salary desired, etc. 
ress “F. 104, * care American Lumberman. 


ORDER CLERK, STOCKMAN & YARD FOREMAN 
Wanted for retail lumber yard; growing city in Michigan. 
State salary wanted, experience and details in reply. 

Address “FR, 122,’”’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
— want a capable man who understands running and 
= es . A a large sawmill. A good place for the right 
n 
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“F, 117,’ care Ameracin Lumberman. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
very people who are interested—it 
WILL 
always carry your message to more 
returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’? and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 


seen by the 


readers—bring better 


GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED. 

One who is familiar with and can keep going both Berlin 
and Woods fast feed machines. Must be man of good char- 
acter, knows Southern Association grades and can control 
labor. Don’t write unless you know the job thoroughout 
and can do the work. We want a good man. Our mill is 
in a good healthy locality not far from the Gulf in southern 
Alabama. Send references together with salary wanted in 
own handwriting in first letter. 

Address “F, 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Old established planing mill in the East has an opening for 
an estimator and buyer on stock millwork; good opportunity 
for man with ability and pep. Address stating age, expe- 
rience and salary desired with chance of directorship and 
stock. 
Address “G. 133,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SEVERAL YOUNG MEN FOR 
General office work, who urderstand typewriting. 
I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, Wells, Delta Co.. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
In sash and door factory, familiar with millwork and lum- 
ber. Apply at once by letter, stating experience and refer- 
ence or by personal interview with W. S. LOCKWOOD, of 
Tockwood & Strickland Co., 4925 So. Halsted St., Chicago. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Familiar with blue prints and capable of billing. 
Address “G. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


So ACCOUNTANT FOR 
M. C. I. B. Cost Syste 
YORK LU MBER & MFG. CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-—SALES AND OFFICE MANAGERS 
For a Pacific Coast mill located at Seattle, Wash., to sell 
lumber and red cedar shingles to the trade. Must know 
the selling end, also rates, tariffs, and be able to make 
final settlements. None but experienced men need apply. 
This is a good position for the right man. Must furnish 
bond. Give references, experience and salary wanted. 

Address $ 126,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 PURCHASING AGENT 


For line of retail yards, acquainted among southern pine 








Apply 
Mich. 

















mills. State age, whether married or single, experience, 
references. Good salary. Headquarters in large city. 
Address “G. 123,"’ care American Lomberman. 
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EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE GRADER 
Oregon manufacturer of yellow fir (formerly eastern man 
familiar with yellow pine grades) would like to get in 
touch with a good yellow pine grader. Desire man of con- 
siderable experience. Mill cuts about 100,000 feet. Ad- 
dress WESTERN LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Cottage Grove, 
Oregon. 





WANTED—AUDITOR 
Thoroughly experienced for retail yards. Headquarters in 
good Oklahoma town. Good salary. Must furnish <A-1 
references. 
Address 


G, 124,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MACHINE OPERATOR IN OHIO 
Experienced On moulder and capable of handling steam en- 
gines, pumps, etc. Good salary for a competent, reliable 
man. 

Address “G,. 121,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
With suflicient sales ability and business training to super- 
vise sales ellicicutly, Prefer man who has some knowledge 
of planing mill costs. Give complete particulars, LUHR- 
ING LUMBER COMPANY, Evansville, Ind. 

WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO OPERATE 
Model 10 Barnhart Log Loader. Wages, $5.50 per day 
and board. Steady work. ‘i 

Address “EF, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—A HIGH CLASS 
Yellow pine buyer who is personally acquainted with the 
mills east of Mississippi River, also the Carolinas. Must 
be a man of good standing and competent to help out on the 
selling end if necessary, also otlice correspondence, ete. 
Can also use another buyer who is well acquainted with 
West Side mills. Give age, experience, and salary which 
will be strictly confidential. 
Address “F. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


f WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 
course you do—everybody wants something. Advertise in 
pa Lhe DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 
SRMA? 


WANTED—A COMPETENT OFFICE MAN. 
Must have experience in lumber manufacturing office. Must 
be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references. State 
salary, send references and how soon can report for work 
in first letter. Location. northern Michigan. 

Address “F. 109.’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 
Young man familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A,’? and stock mill 
work in general. State age, salary expected, experience 
and references in first letter, : 
Address “C,. 131,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED PAY ROLL CLERK 
At lumber manufacturing office in northern Michigan. Must 
be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references. State 
a expected and how soon can report for work in first 
etter. 

Address “F, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED © 
A man that knows machinery and is capable of looking 
over the mechanical part of a large operation. Must have 
some knowledge of drafting and construction. A liberal 
salary to the right man. 
Address “INDUSTRY,"’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Age about 35, having wide experience wholesale hardwoods, 
a good correspondent and also posted on the buying and 
selling end, as assistant, and capable of taking full charge 
of our hardwood department, in the absence of its manager. 
Give age, experience, references, salary, all in strict confi- 
dence. 
Address “E,. 147,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For mill on Menominee River. Good position for right 
party, and steady run. 

Address “E. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For Retail Lumber Yard. One who knows grades, capable 
of handling men, able to get results. State age, married or 
single, experience, reference and salary wanted in first letter. 
Answer in own handwriting. WASHINGTON LBR. 
COAL CO., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 
Address “Pp. 34," care American Lumberman. 


ANTED 
By West Virginia Hardwood Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler, a young man to assist in Sales Department. Prefer 
one with some experience in traffic matters. Must be good 
correspondent. Good opportunity for right party. State 
age, experience, reference, etc. 
Address “—D. 130,’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED-—STICKER, SASH, DOOR AND 
Bench hands and stock cutter. 
LUICK BROS. & CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MANAGER 
For retail yard in Oklahoma; must be A-1; give reference 
with application; bond will be required; salary $300.00 per 
month. 
Address “E. 105,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
By line yard in Oklahoma; must be capable of compiling 
annual reports and familiar with present income and profit 
tax laws; state salary and give references. 

Address “BE. 106,’’ care American Lumberman, 






































COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Needing good British Columbia 
shingle connection. 

Please write. 

FOSS LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Winnipeg. (Head Office) 


Man. 
Established 1905. 























ASSISTANT MANAGER OR SALESMANAGER 


Age 28, single, good education, at present sales manager of 
southern hardwood mill, capacity 10 million feet, winding 
up business. Competent bookkeeper, had experience as 
lumber inspector and buyer, also Chicago city salesman. 
Write shorthand and handle typewriter, speak and corre- 
spond in German and French; fast worker, Can invest. 
Sest references. Salary commensurate with work and re- 
sponsibility. Will go west. Can start about May _ Ist. 
M. A. SPRINGER, Mound City, Ill. 


BAND SAW FILER 
A first-class band saw filer wants position: 9 years’ expe- 
rience; can give or bring good references. Am married and 
strictly sober. Can come at once, 
Address “G. 128,’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Graduate civil engineer with four years’ experience in con- 
struction and eight years in lumbering as woods and mill 
superintendent and retail yard manager. Age 32 and mar- 
ried. 
Address “G, 129,"’ care American Lumberman, 


POSITION SUPERVISORY CAPACITY 
Stenographer, Correspondent, familiar with machinery, 
accounts, handling of men, possess initiative and inventive- 
ness. Address E. E. W., P. O. Box 192, Jamaica, N. Y 














WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
For two or more bands, hard or soft wood No job too big 
or difficult. Twenty years’ experience, and can furnish 
reference. 
Address “F. 136,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Young lady as general oflice assistant. Experienced in 
stenography and bookkeeping and detail office work. Could 
come immediately. Prefer position in South. State salary. 

Address “M, I. L.,’’ care American Lumberman, 


YOUNG MAN 21 YEARS OLD DESIRES 
Position by March 1st. Excellent education, three years’ 
experience in general lumber office work. Experienced as 
timekeeper, cost man and commissary bookkeeper-cashier, 
Prefer position in South or West, but will go anywhere. 
Best of references. 

Address “F, 153,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER BUYER 
Wants to make connections with large Northern wholesaler 
to purchase requirements in Yellow Pine east of the river 
on commission or percentage basis. References exchanged. 
Address “F. 155.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Age 26, married. Have had three years experience in charge 
cypress mill commissary. Mill cut out. Prefer commission 
or percentage basis. Address BOX 123, Geneva, Fla. 


THOROUGH LUMBERMAN 
Having disposed of retail business, seeks connection with 
manufacturer or wholesaler as eastern agent. Either salary 
or commission. Best of references. 
Address “G. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


DRAFTSMAN & ESTIMATOR 
Wants position with line yards to take charge of plan 
service. Five years’ experience in lumberman’s guaranteed 
plan service department. Best of references, 
Address “G. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 























LUMBER SALESMAN EXPERIENCED 
In retail business). ACME LUMBER CO., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—COMPETENT HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Capable of handling purchasing end of business. All cor- 
respondence treated strictly confidential. To receive con- 
sideration apply by mail only and state in first letter age, 
experience. salary expected and references. Address R. F. 
—. oe Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, Buf- 
alo, N. Y. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED 
A northern lumber company desires to establish a transit 
mill at some good point in Alabama or Mississippi, and 
requires a capable manager. Only one who has a good ac- 
quaintance among the southern mills and buying experience 
need apply. Salary and bonus. 
Address “G. 102,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MANAGER 
Of box factory, capacity 2,000’ per week. Must under- 
stand the mamiufacture of boxes thoroughly and know how 
to handle men, 
Address “G. 114," care American Lumberman, 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES ENGINEERS 
See advertisement on page 68 of the HOLT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Peoria, Tl. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For small sash and door factory in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Man must be young, energetic and be able to detail and 
bill miscellaneous work. He must be able to handle men. 
An excellent position for the right man. 
Address “G. 110,'’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER BUYER 
An experienced hardwood lumber buyer who is capable of 
buying and inspecting hickory lumber. Unlimited opportu- 
nities for right party. Native of Kentncky, or Tennessee 
preferred. 
Address BUYER, Care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN 
To handle side line. Big profit and easy seller. State ter- 
ritory you cover. 

C. L. BOWES, 4655 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
gu Territory. Competent to handle ordinary plan 
work. 

Address 





“E. 139,’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingle, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
municate immediately. 
Address “F. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Open for position as salesman in Eastern Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. Address J. W. NEWMAN, Reading, Pa. 


CAPABLE ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Desires change. Thoroughly experienced. Expert in fac- 
tory and cost accounting. Address ‘‘ACCOUNTANT,”’ care 
American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MASTER MECHANIC 
By a technical and practical engineer of proven ability 
in the maintenance and upkeep of locomotives and machinery. 
32 years of age and married. 

Address “G,. 119,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 

Capable of handling large retail yard open for position. 
Now employed, references, best reasons for making change. 
Could invest. Married, age 43. Broad experience,. up to 
date and hustling. Prefer Wisconsin city or large town; 
would go elsewhere for good live opening. Your date 
for personal interview. 

Address “G. 118,"’ eare American Lumberman. 














WANT A SITUATION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, aud we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
For left-hand rig. Must be hardwood sawyer, also able to 
cut some pine. In first letter give full information as to 
age, family, past experience, references, etc. 
Address “F. 152,’’ care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE MANAGER WANTED BY 
A going concern operating large mill and lumber yard, 
good position to high class man experienced in lumber 


business, Address stating age, experience and salary re- 
quired. 
Address “G. 106.’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A SALESMANAGER 
By a wholesale yellow pine lumber company located in St. 
Iouis. Good opportunity for the right man. In your reply 
state age, experience, reference and salary expected. 
Address “G. 10%,"" care Amerieaa Fumbermin. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Mill work estimator and cost accountant. 
HAUSLER LUMBER & COAL CO., South Chicago, I. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping or anything used in lumber or allied industry? You 
ean get what you want or sell what you do not want by 
advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











WANTED—AT ONCE 
Sawmill millwrights, 90 cents per hr., 10-hr. day, new 
work; inside; long job; transportation allowed one way. 
Wire A. W. CORKINS, Cuyahoga Falls, O 
WE CAN USE TWO CARRIAGE SETTERS 
Steam feed, and one trimmer man for two-band mili. Only 
first-class men need apply. 
Address “G. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SAWYER 
For left-hand Allis band mill cutting hard wood and_hem- 
lock. Location, Upper Peninsula, Michigan. Work begin- 


ning April ist. 
“F. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 








Address 
WANTED—SAWYER FOR SMALL MILL 
Cutting eight to ten thousand feet a day—logs shipped in. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, Crystal Lake, Il. 
WANTED—PLANING MILL MECHANICS 
Good wages guaranteed. Apply at WINTERS, MERCER 
& BRANNUM LBR. CO., 1421 S. Jackson St., Anderson, Ind. 
WANTED 

Oak cabinet worker, experienced on oak caskets. 
REID BROTHERS, Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 

In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 




















POSITION AS MANAGER 
Saw mill on Pacific coast or south-west by man in prime 
of life with years of practical experience in all branches, 
competent to plan new operations and construction, would 
consider Foreign appointment, open for engagement after 
April first. 
Address “G 117." care American Lumberman 


RETAIL MANAGER 
Ten years retail management. Eight years with present 
company through big boom. Rough experience all the 
way. Educated and capable of handling « good sized 


proposition. 
P. 0. BOX, 114, Stevensville, Montana. 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 


Bookkeeper by dependable middle aged man experienced 
and successful in retail lumber and coal business. Would 
like to connect with concern in which I could invest later 
if mutually agreeable. 

ress “G,. 115,”’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
With large experience in supervision of retail yards, wishes 
to make change: ‘‘now employed’’; an interview will con- 
vince anyone needing first class service: can invest. 
dress “E. 126." care American Lumberman. 


ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 
At present Superintendent of a large plant would like to 
change. Have been 13 years with two manufacturers. 
Sales Manager 7 years with headquarters at mills. Know 
box and crating end and am good executive and accountant. 
Sales or mill position considered North or West. Age 38, 


married. 
“Ff. 140,”’ care American Lumberman. 














Address 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want, 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your adver- 
tisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
American Lumberman would be the messenger which would 
act for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World 
and allied industries. 


It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. 
Send your advertisement to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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